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iUSTORlCAL AND BtOGRAPHICAt 

PREFACE 

TO 

THE SPECTATOR. 


XF we are allowed to confider the popular Etlay 
as a new fpecies of compofition, we may with- 
out hefitation affirm, that it arrived nearly at per- 
fc<5tion in the hands of the firft inventors. I*i real 
value as well as in ctlimation with the publiCf 
no work, has ever exceeded that of which we are 
now to traee the hltVory. The irregularities, whe- 
ther of plan or execution, which may be dif- 
covered in the Tat err, arc excluded from its im- 
mediate lucceiTor, which, although not altogether 
faultlefs, is more uniform in all die valuable pur- 
pofes of inftru6tion, and all the excellencies of Ityle 
and invention. Steele and Addison appear to 
have ufed the Tatlkr as a kind of excrcife, a trial 
of (kill, to determine what they could produce, and 
what the public expedted, “ ferreant humeri, 
quid recufant^' and having made I'uitablc prepara- 
tions. they entered conjointly on that ftrudlure 
which ** fhould bear the name of the monu> 
mbntV’ a work on whi< h praife has been cx- 
hauilcd, and which we thnil find it difficult to 
charadterife without the repieiiiion of acknowledged 
truths. Succeeding Essayis'i s have prelcntcd to 
the world labours of a limilar kind Iwth in pur- 

* Preface to tlie Tatlbr, Life of SteelE. 
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pofe and accompliihmcnt, which have juilly en- 
titled them to diftinguinied fame, but none of them 
have provoked, or wifhed to provoke, any com»> 
parifon with the general merit of the Spectator. 
It has fubfifted in the plenitude of its original popu- 
larity for nearly a century, and no compolition, 
merely human, has been fo frequently printed and 
read. It has been fo univerfally the delight of 
every youth of lallc or curiolity, that perhaps our 
fondnefs for this work might be ranked among the 
prejudices of education, bad it not flood the tefl of 
matiircr years and faflidious criticifm. 

When Steele had once fecured the fervices of 
Addison, when he faw not only what they had 
produced, but what they might produce, he could 
not but review the imperfe<5lions and inequalities of 
the Tatler with a with that his potent auxiliary 
had been called in fooncr, and that inftcad of im- 
proving an indigefted plan, he had been invited to 
take a fharc in one concerted with more regularity. 
It cannot be rafh to conjcdlure that fuch refledlions 
might pafs in Steele’s mind, when he determined 
to conclude the Tatler, a meafurc which Swift 
ignorantly attributes to fcantinefs of materials, or 
want of public encouragement. It appears from 
many parts of Swift’s private correfpondence, that 
he looked with a jaundiced eye on the labours of 
Steele and Addison, and mofi probably envied 
a popularity gained by writings fo remote from the 
genius of his own, and which, inflead of promoting 
or oppofing the turbulence of fadlion, inflead of 
pulling down one miniflry and fetting up another^ 
were calculated to lead the public mind to the cul- 
tivation of common duties and focial manners *. 

* ** I will not meddle with the Spectator, let him ftw 
ftx it to the world’s end.” Swift’s Woiks, crown Svo. 

vol. xxiii. p. 15S. 
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It is flated on the fame authority, as well as on 
that of Tickell, that Addison was ignorant of 
the conclufidn of the Tatler, which, if we allow, 
it appears to'faave been a circumftance of little im> 

S ortance ; nor did the Work ** fuller much,” fays 
OHNSON, ** by his unconfcioufnefs of its com- 
mencemm^or his abfence at its celTation, for he 
continued ms affiilance to Dec. ^3, and the paper 
flopped on january 2.” If Swift or others, there- 
fore, afledted to be furprifed that Strklr Ihoiild 
conclude without giving Addison notice, it was a 
furprifer' that could not lafl long. It is indeed 
highly probable that Steele immediately com- 
municated*with Addison on the fubjedl, unlefswe 
were to fuppofe, contrary to all evidence, and all 
fenfe of intereft and propriety, that he dilrcgarded 
Addison’s fervices when chiefly he experienced 
the benefit arifing from them, and difcontinued'the 
Tatler that he might begin another work with- 
out his aid. 

We have already fecn* that Steele afligns as 
a reafon for giving up the Tatler, that he be- 
came known as the author : this, however, favours 
a little of the cant of authorlhip. He was known 
long before the Tatler had reached half its pro- 
grel's, as appears from the perfonal attacks made 
upon him by his contemporaries ; but the length of 
the work affords one reafon why it Ihould not be 
protracted until it became too bulky, and a flill 
better reafon was, the defign evidently fonned of 
beginning a new paper. 'I'he event proves that 
Steele and Addison immediately fomicd the plan 
of the Spectator, probably communicated to each 
other the firfl Iketch of the club, and determined that 
the work Ihould be free from political intelligence 
at leaft, if not from political difcufllon ; and that 


* Prvf. Hiftor. and Biog. to the Tatler. 
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each paper fhould confift of one entire Es8at> U119 
Icfs when the required to be treated in the 

form of correfpondence by themfelves, or when real 
correfpondence ihpuld be thought worthy of infer- 
tion. 

Addison was prepared with ample refources, 
which Stkele muft have known before he rpuld 
confent to adventure on a daily paper, a* talk &r 
beyond the abilities of any one man who had not 
lecured the molf copious I'upplics, or fuch alliliants 
as might enable him to aniwer a demand to which 
temporary leilure and cafual opportunity or aid 
never could have been adequate. Dr. Beattie* 
was once informed, but had forgot on what au> 
thority, that Addison had collc( 5 ted three ma- 
nufeript volumes of materials. Tickell fays, per- 
haps with truth, ** that it would have been impof> 
lible for Mr. Addison, who nude little or no ufe 
of Jc'ters font in by the numerous correfpondents of 
the bcKCTATOR, to liave executed his large lhare of 
this tatk it) to exquilitc a manner, if he had not in- 
grafted into it many pieces that had lain by him in 
little lujits ami minutes, which he from time to time 
collcdted, and ian<;cd in order, and moulded into 
the Ibrm in which they now appear. Such are the 
ILilays upon Wit, the Plcaluics of’ the Imagination;! 
and the Critique upon Milton 'I".” 

The tirft paper appeared on 'Ihurfday, March I, 
1710-11: in it Addison gives an account of the 
birth, education. See. of the Spectator, and 
Ikclcln's the filent character he was to prelcrvc, 
with great felicity of humour. 'I'he tecond, by 
Steele, delineates the characters of the Club, or 
the dramatis perfona of the work, the principal of 

* Notes on the Life of Addison, prefixed to an edition of 
his works, by Dr.BbATTiE, 4 vols.Svo. 1790, Edinbuigh. 

t Ticklll’s Life of Addison. 
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whom is Sir Roger de Coverlby. Dr. Johh» 
s»N*s remarks on this character demand our atten> 
tion on many accounts. 

** It is recorded by Budgell, that of the cha- 
ra^ers feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the 
favourite of Addison was Sir Roger de Cover* 
LET, of whom he had fonned a ver}' delicate and 
diferiminated idea, whicli he would not I'uifcr to 
be violated ; and therefore when Steele had (hewn 
him innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, 
and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon himfelf fo 
much of his friend’s indignation, that he was forced 
to appeafe him by a promil'c of forbearing Sir 
Roger for the time to conic. 

“ The reafon which induced Cervantes to 
bring his hero to the grave, para mi Join nacto Don 
Quixote^ y yo para el, made Addison declare, with 
an' undue vehemence of expreflion, that he would 
kill Sir Roger, being of opinion that they were 
bom for one another, and that arty other hand would 
do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever 
filled up his original delineation. He dcl'cribcs the 
Knight as having his imagination fomewhat warped, 
but of this pervedlon he has made very little ufc. 
The irregularities in Sir Roger’s conduct feem not 
fo much the effects of a mind deviating from the 
beaten track of life, by the pcrjictual preffure of 
fomc overwhelming idea, as of habitual ruAicity, 
and that negligence which folitary grandeur natu- 
rally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the Aying 
x'apours of incipient madnefs, which from time to 
time cloud reafon without eclipAng it, it requires (b 
much nicety to exhibit, that Addison feems to 
have been deterred from profecuting his own de- 
Agn*.” 


* Johnson's Life of Addison. 
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To this opinion the following judicious remarks 
may be oppofed. 

** With Johnson's mafterly delineation of the 
peculiarity of Addison’s humour/’ faysDr/BxAT- 
TIE, ** 1 know not how to reconcile fome remarks 
be has made on the charader of Sir Roger dr 
C ovEBLEY; I am inclined to fuppofe, that the 
learned biographer had foigotten fome things relat> 
ing to that gentleman. 

** He feeros to think that Addison had formed 
an idea of Sir Roger which he never exhibited 
complete; that he has given a fmall degree of dif- 
compofurc to the knight’s mind, but made very 
little ufe of it; that Sir Roger’s irregularities are 
the effects of habitual rufticity, and of negligence 
created by folitary grandeur; and, in ihort, that. 
Addison was deterred from profecuting his own 
dclign with refpeiSt to Sir Roger. 

** Now 1 beg leave to obferve, in the firft place, 
that it never was, or could be, Addison’s purpofe 
to reprefent Sir Roger as a perfon of difordcred 
undcrllanding. This would have made his dory 
either not humorous at all, or humorous in that 
degree of extravagance, which Addison always 
avoided, and for avoiding which Dr. Johnson 
jullly commends him. Sir Roger has pcculiari> 
ties ; that was neceflary to make him a comic clia- 
radler; but they are all amiable, and tend to good: 
and there is not one of them that would give of- 
fence, or raife eontcn.iit or concern, in any rational 
focicty. At Sir Roger wc never laugh, though 
we generally Ih^ile ; but it is a fmile, always of af- 
feiition, and lVet]uentl) of edeem. 

“ Secondly, I cannot admit that there is in this 
charudler any thing of ruJihUy (as that word is ge- 
nerally undcrilood ' or any of thofe habits or ways 
of thinking that folitary grandeur creates. No man 
on eut til alfedts grandeur let's, or thinks lei's of it, 
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than Sir Roobr; and no man is lefs folitary. His 
affability, good-humour, benevolence, and love of 
fociety, his affe<ftion to his friends, reipe<£t to his 
iuperiors, and gentlenefs and attention to his de* 
pendents, make him a very different being from a 
rudic, as well as from an imperious landlord, who 
lives retired among flatterers and vaflals. Solitary 
grandeur is apt to engender pride, a pallion from 
which our worthy Baronet is entirely free ; and ruf* 
tieity, as far as it is connc<^ed with the mind, im- 
plies awkwardnefs and ignorance, which, if one 
docs not defpife, one may pity and pardon, but 
cannot love with that fbndnefs with which every 
heart is attached to Sir Roger. 

“ How could our author be deterred from pro* 
lecuting his defign with refpe(5t to this perfunage ? 
W’hat could deter him ? It could only be the con- 
feioufnefs of his own inability; and that this was 
not the cafe he had given fufficient proof, by ex- 
emplifying the chara<5tcr fo fully, that every reader 
finds hinifelf intimately acquainted with it. Con- 
fidcring what is done, one cannot doubt the 
autnoi’s ability to have fupported the chara<51cr 
through a much greater variety of converfationa 
and adventures. But the Spectator, according 
to the firfl plan of it, was now drawing to a con- 
clufion; the feventh volume being finilhcd about 
fix weeks after the Knight's death ; and perhaps the 
tradition may be true, that Addison, diffaiisiied 
with Steele’s idle fiory of Sir Roger at a tavern 
(■'pcdl. No. 410 .) fworc (which he is faid never to 
have done but on this one occallon) that he would 
himfclf kill Sir Roger, Icfl loinebody die iliould 
murder him*.” 

* Br attie’s Notes, ub'i fupra. Buocell relates this lafl 
.ftory in one of the numbers of the Bek, at a time when the 
public was very little difpofed to give him credit. 
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No addition is necetiaiy to this vindication of 
the charadler of Sir Rogek ob Cov£bz.et in the 
general ; but it has not been attended to by either 
of thefe critics, that Sir Roger was not the crea- 
ture of Aodisok’s, but of Steele*s fancy ; and it 
is not eafy to difcover why all writers on this fub- 
jedl Ihould appear ignorant of a fadt fo neceilary to 
be known, and foeanly afcertained*. IoTickell's 
edition of Addison's works, and in every fubfe- 
quent edition, (Dr. Beattie's not excepted) No. 2. 
is reprinted, but aferibed to Steele, with an apo- 
]<^y for joining it with Addison’s papers, on ac- 
count of its connection with what follows. Steele, 
in truth, ikctched the character of every member 
of the club, except that of the Spectator. The 
merit, therefore, of what Dr. Johnson calls the 
delicate and diferiminated idea,” or the original 
delineation” of Sir Roger, beyond all controverfy 
belongs to him, and the character of the Baronet, 
it mult be obferved, is in that pa]H;r very different 
from what Dr. Johnson reprcl'ents. His ** lingu- 
larities proceed from his good feiifc,” not, I allow, 
a very common fource of Angularities, in the ulual 
acceptation of that word; and before he was 

eroded in love by the perverfe widow, he was a 
gay man of the town.” And with refpeCt to the 
care Addison took of the Knight’s chadity, and 
his refentment of the dory told in No. 410, which 
is certainly a deviation from the character as he rom- 
fiete4 it, we may obferve, that the original limner 
reprefents him as ** humble in bis dedres after he 
had forgot his cruel beauty, infomuch that it is re- 
ported he has frequently ofifended in point of chaf- 

* “ Natural humour was the primary talent of Addison. 
Iffs character of Sir Roger db Covbrley, thoi^h far in- 

ferior, is only inferior to Shakspeare’s FalftaflT” Royal 
and noble Authors. Lord Orford’s Works, vol. i. p>53P, 
art. Nugent, Note. 
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with be|;gars and gypiies,” though he qualifies 
this by adding, that ** this is looked upon, by his 
friends, rather as matter of raillery than truth.” 
He is reprefented as now in his fitly- fixth year, and 
the fioiy therefore of his endeavouring to perfuade 
a firumpet to retire with him into the countiy, af 
related In No. 410, fome think by Tickell, was 
certainly not very probable. 

The truth appears to have been, that Annisoir 
was charmed with his colleague’s outline of Sir 
Roger, thought it capable of extenfion and im- 
provement, and might probably determine to make 
it in fome mcafure his own, by guarding, with a 
father's fondnefs, againft any violation that might 
be ofiered* How well he has accomplilhrd this 
needs not to be told. Yet he neither immediately 
laid hold on what he confidered as Steele’s pro- 
perty, nor did he with to monopolize the worthy 
Knight. Sir Roger’s notion, that “ none but men 
of fine parts deferve to be hanged,” and his illuf- 
tration of this curious pofition in No. fi, were writ- 
ten by Steele. The firfi paper, relating to the 
vifit to Sir Roger’s country feat, is Addison’s, 
the fecond Steele’s, the third Addison’s, and the 
fourth Steele’s; and this lall has fo much of the 
Addifonian humour, that nothing but pofitive evi- 
dence could have deprived him of the honour of 
being fuppofed the author of it : the fame praile 
may be mven to No. 113, alfo by Steele. The 
fum of me account, however, is this : Sir Roger’s 
adventures, opinions, and converfation, occur in 
twenty fix papers: of thefe Addison wrote fif- 
teen, Steele feven, Budgell three, and Tickell 
one ; ifi as is fuppofed, he was the author of the 
obnoxious No. 410. It mud be obferved too, that 
the widow-part of Sir Roger’s hifiory was of 
Steele’s providing, in No. 1 1 3, and 1 1 8. Addison, 
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no doubtj attended to the keep of Sir Roger's 
character, and Steele, with Jiis ufual candour, 
might follow a plan which he reckoned fuperior to 
his own ; but it cannot be juft tu attribute the 
totality of the charadter either to the one or the 
other. 

The killing of Sir Roger” has been fnfficiently 
accounted for, without fuppofing that Addison 
difpatched him in a lit of anger, for the work was 
about to clofe, and it appeared neceftary to dif- 
perfc the club; but whatever difference of opinion 
there may be concerning this circumftance, it is 
univerfally agreed that it produced a paper of tran* 
feendent excellence in all the graces of ftinplicity 
and pathos. There is not in our language any af- 
fuinption of charadler more faithful than that of the 
honeft butler, nor a more irrefiftiblc fttoke of na- 
ture than the circumftance of the book received by 
Sir Andkew Freeport. 

“ To Sir Roger,” continues Dr. Johnson, ‘*who 
as a country gentleman, appears to be a Tory, or, as 
it is gently expreffed, an adherent to the landed in- 
tcrell, is oppol'ed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new 
man, a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed 
intereii, and a Whig. Of this contrariety of opi- 
nions it is probable more confequences were at iirft 
intended than could be produced when - the relb- 
lutiun was taken to exclude party from the paper. 
Sir Andrew does but little, and that little Teems 
not to have pleaTed Addison, who, when he dif- 
miftl'd him from his club, changed his opinions. 
Steele had made him, in the true Tpirit of unfeel- 
ing commerce, declare that he would not build an 
hofpital for idle people i but at laft he buys land, 
fettles in the country, and builds, not a manufac- 
tory, but an hofpital for twelve old hutbandmen, 
for men with whom a merchant has little acquaint- 
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ance, and whom he commonly confiders with little 
kindnefs , 

Sir Andrew’s opinion of idle people and beg- 
gars occurs in No. 232» (a paper attributed not to 
Steele, but to Budgbll, or perhaps Martin) 
and does not feem to merit the cenfure of our 
learned biographer. There can furely be no dif- 
ference of fentimcnt on the queftion, whether idle- 
ncfs is to be Aipported at the public expence ; ind 
if the reader will refer to Sir Andrew’s letter, in 
No. 349, in which he announces his plan of retire- 
ment, he will find in it nothing of the unfeeling 
fpirit of commerce, a fpii it, which, if not cxtindt in 
our days,- muft be very induftrioufiy concealed. 
Every charitable inllitution in the metropolis bears 
tefiimony to tlie liberal and generous fpirit of men 
in commercial life, and there is nothing upon re- 
cord which can induce an impartial inquirer to 
think that the cafe was othcrwilc, when commer- 
cial men were a more difiinc^t clal’s. 

It is, however, true, that little ufe is made of Sir 
Andrew’s chara<51:cr, and the fame remark may be 
applied to Capt. Sentry and the Clergyman. 
Will Honeycomb occui-s more frequently, and 
affords more amufement, although not altogether of 
the unmixed kind. Tliis chara<ftcr, as well as the 
others, was ll;ctchcd by Steele, but is not pre- 
ferved with much care, or attention to moral elFcdt. 
Will is at befi a forry rake, and at the ago of lixty 
marries a country girl, conijdaius of his infirmities, 
yet talks of leaving his children * ** ftrong bodies and 

* This. opinion is given in a diiFcrent manner in Boswhll’s 
Life of Johnson. “ Addison had made his Sir Andrew 

Freerort a true Whig, arguing againft giving charity to 
heggars, and throwing out other mch ungracious (l-nti- 
ments; but that he liad thought better, and nude amends, 
by making him found an bofpital tor dvcaycd fanners.” 
Vol. ii. p. 73. Eidit.ad. 
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healthy conOitutions.** All this is confident, if ^ 
confider his letter in No. as a fatiie on old 
rakes, who negle<5t to ehlifi ih foeial life until they 
are pad: fervice, and ran only perform the ludicrous 
cliara^ter of the marriage- hater matched.** 

Conjecture has been bu'ily employed to difeover 
the perfons meant by the!'- ebara^ers. Sir Roger 
ns CovERLEY was fuppofed, by the late Mr. 
Tters, to be a Sir John Packington, of Wor- 
cefterlhire, ** a Tory, not without good fenfe, but 
abounding in abCurdities.** Captain Sentry is faid 
to have been C. KempenfeLt, father oF Admiral 
Kempenpelt, who deplorably loti his life when 
the Royal George, of 100 guns, funk at Spithead, 
Aug. 29 , 1782, and Will Honeycomb has been 
traced to a Colonel Clblano. There appears^ 
however, very little ground for any of thefe con- 
jectures. The account of the Spectator and his 
Club feems to be altogether fictitious, and the cha- 
racter of the Spectator and of Sir Roger de 
Coverley arc certainly among the happieft fic> 
tiuns that could have been contrived for the pur- 
pofe they were to anIWer. In the other chara^ers 
although there is neither fo much novelty or vigour 
of imagination difplayed ; they are occauonally ad- 
mirably grouped, as in No. 34, and the whole gives 
a dramatic efieCt, adding to the other charms of 
that variety which has rendered the Spectator one 
of the moll popular books in any language. 

Of Addison’s humour fo much has been faidy 
that it would not be eafy to vary the praifes that 
have been lavilhed for near a century. ** As a de- 
iaiber of life and manners he uiufi be allowed to 
Hand perhaps the firfl: of the firfi rank. His hu- 
mour, which, as Steele obferves, is peculiar to 
himfelf, is fo happily ditfufed as to give the grace 
of novelty to domellic feenes and daily occurrences. 
He never outfteps the modejly of mturct nor raifes 
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teerriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His’ figures neither fiivert by dtftortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. He copies life with lb much fide- 
lity, that he can hardly be faid to invent; yet his 
exhibitions have an air fo much original, that it is 
difficult to fuppofe them not merely the product of 
imagination 

Dr. Johnson here chara^terifes the humour of 
Addison witli lingular acutenefs of thought and 
felicity of expreffion. Many writers feem to think 
that humour confifis in violent and preternatural 
exaggeration ; as there are, no doubt, many fre- 
quenters of the theatre, who find no want of comic 
power in the a6tor who has a fufficicnt variety of 
wry faces and antic gefiures ; and many admirers ol 
farce and fun, with whom bombafi and big words 
would pafs for exquiiite ridicule. But wry faces 
are made with little effiirt, caricatures may be 
Iketched by a very unlkilful hand, and he who has 
no command of natural expreffion, may cafily put 
together gigantic figures and rumbling fyllables. 
It is only a Garrick who can do jufticc to Bene- 
dict and Ranger; but any candlc-fnulier might 
perfonate Piltol and Bombardinian. Addison’s 
humour relembles his llyle. Every phral'e in the 
one, and circumllance in the other, appears lb art- 
lefs and fo obvious, that a perfon who had never 
made the trial would be apt to think nothing more 
eafy than to feign a Itory of Sir Roger dk Co- 
vBRLbY, or compofe a vifion like that of Mirza. 
But the art and the difficulty of both are fuch as 
Horace had in his mind when he faid — 

t 

— I ■ ■■■■ * ** Ut fibi quivis 

Speret idem : fudet multum, fruflraque laboret 
Aufus idem. Tantum feiics jun6luraque pollet^ 
'I'antum dr medio fumptis accedit honoris f.** 

* Johnson’s Life of Addison. 

t Beattie ubi fupra. 
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But although Addison’s humour was original^ 
it was not abfolutely incommunicable. It has been 
already hinted *, that Steele imbibed a conlider- 
ablc portion of it. Of this there are fome few in- 
fiances in the Tatlee, but many in the Spec- 
tator. Indeed no two men, even allowing the 
fuperiority of Addison, were ever better qualified^ 
by correfpwidcnce or difpofition of mind, to a<ft as 
auxiliaries in a work of this nature. In mofl cafes, 
what the one ikctched the other could £11 up : 
what the one began the other with little difficulty 
could continue. We have an early example in 
Steele’s outline of Sir Roger de Coverlet, 
and the life Addison made of it: in Addison’s 
account of his taciturnity, and Steele’s happy 
illudration of it in No. 4. No. 64 , by Steele, 
mud, I think, be allowed the mod exat^ imitation 
of Addison’s ftyle and humour ever attempted, 
yet it carries every proof, that fuch a cafe can ad- 
mit, of having been written with eafe. Another 
indance of their mutual exchange of fubjedts ap* 
pears in the propofal for an infirmary to cure ill- 
liumour, by Steele, in No. 4Q4, and 429, which 
was adopted by Addison in No. 440 . Other ex- 
amples may be traced in thefe volumes -j- ; and a 
few of the other contributors, as well as many of 
the unknown correfpondents j, aimed at a kind of 
uniformity, in which they were not unfuccefsful, 
prefenting occafionally fome of thofe delicate ftrokes 
of humour, which in Addison were habitual and 
didindtive. He every where difeovers the in^emttm 
par materiitf every where preferves the equability of 

* Pref. Hift. and Biog. to the Tatler. 

t No. 14 . is pointed out by the annotators on the Spec- 
tator, as ‘‘ meriting the attention of fuch as pretend to 
didinguifll with wonderful facility between Addison’s and 
SrsELb’s papers ” 

t See No. 599, 608, 612, 615, and 6x9, the authors df 
whicii are unknown. 
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his mind, the kindnefs of his difpofition, and the 
pleafure he took juctmda et idonea dicere vita. 
No. 6g is an in(l:ru<ftive example of the benevolent 
views he delighted to take of mankind and of 
Providence. There is a perpetual fmile on his 
countenance; he rarely exhibits the fneer of the 
fatirift, and perhaps never the frown of the rigid 
moralift. 

A higher praife than what belongs to human 
wit yet remains, and cannot be bellowed in lan> 
guage more appropriate than that of Johnson. 
** It is juftly obferved by Tickell, that Addison 
employed wit on the fide of virtue and religion. 
He not only made the proper ufe of wit himfelf, 
but taught it to others; and from his time it has 
•been generally fubfervient to the caufe of reafon and 
of truth. He has dilfipated the prt'judice that had 
long conne<Sled gaiety with vice, and eaiinefs of 
manners with laxity of principles. He has re- 
ilored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence 
not to be alhamed. This is an elevation of literary 
character all Greeks above all Roman fame. No 
greater felicity can genius attain, than that of hav- 
ing purified intclle<^lual pleafure, feparated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licentioufnefs ; of 
having taught a fucccilion of writers to bring ele- 
gance and gaiety to the aid of goodnefs ; and, if I 
may ufe expreffions yet more awful, of having 
turned many to righteoufnefs'* — " As a teacher of wif- 
dom, he may be confidently followed. His re- 
ligion has nothing in it cnthufiafiic or fuperfiiti- 
ous; he appears neither weakly credulous nor wan- 
tonly fceptical ; his morality is neither dangeroufiy 
lax nor impra£licably rigid. All the enchantment 
of fancy and all the cogency of argument arc em- 
ployed to recommend to the reader his real inte* 
reft, the care of pleating the Author of his being.” 

Many of the fubjedls dilcufied in thefe volumes 
VoL. I, b 
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may now appear trite, becaufe frequent repetition 
and fucceffive illuftration have rendered them fami- 
liar ; but in eftimating the value and utility offuch 
inftruAions, we muft take into the account the 
wants and neceffities of the public at the time 
they were given. Literature did not then pafs 
through fo many channels as in our days, nor were 
the facilities of communication fo many : the num- 
ber of readers was not great, and the books calcu- 
lated by allurement to increafe that number were 
very few. The demand for inftrudtion, however, 
increafed with the opportunities of fupply, and they 
whom the Essayists taught to know a little, were 
foon incited by curiofity to know more. The du- 
ties of life had never bren difcufled in a popular 
manner, nor in portions adapted to the idle or the * 
cafual reader. Above all, the niceties of literature 
were not generally underftood, and it is not the 
fmaileft merit of Addison, that ** he fuperadded 
criticifm,*' prefcribcd the rules of tafte, and intro- 
duced a relith for genius that had been deprefled, 
or overlooked. His criticifms on Paradise Lost 
directed the public admiration to a work which is 
now juflly the boaft of the nation ; and although 
his fucceflbrs in critical labours have been able not 
only to improve them, but to point out their de- 
fe6b, it ought to be remembered that he wrote 
without thofe helps from combined tafte and ikill 
which they now enjoy. ** It is not uncommon for 
thofe who have jp;rown wife by the labour of others, 
to add a little oftheir own, and overlook their maf- 
ters. Addison is now delpiled hf fome who, 
perhaps, would never have feen his defedb, but by 
the lights which lie afforded them *.** 

• Johnson. Addison’s merit as a critic is ably and im- 

partially confidercd in the notes to bis Life in the Bioe. 
Britannica, ad. edit. 
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Of Assison*s ftyle, the commendation of all 
judges has uniform, and lince the publica- 
tion of Dr. joHiisoN’s “ Lives of the Poets,” it 
has become dmoft proverbial to repeat, that who- 
ever wilhes to attain an Englilh iiyle, familiar but 
not coarfe, and elegant but not oftentatious, muh 
give his days and nights to the volumes of An si- 
son.” That few, however, are willing to beftow 
this labour, or anxious to obtain the reward, is fuf- 
iiciently attefted by the p^ent ilate of literary 
coropofition. Yet perhaps it would be wrong to 
blame writers who, as candidates for public favour, 
aim at excellencies more in demand than /ami- 
liarity or iimple elegance, and who feem to be 
goaded fometimes by criticifm, and fometimes by 
popular opinion, to produce “ ambitious orna- 
ments,” and to try “ hazardous innovations.” Since 
writers of commanding reputation have been mul- 
tiplied, and the ltru6ture of the language better 
underftood, ftyle has been regulated by a fofhion 
to which we know not how to place limits. Of 
late the demand has been conliderable for loAy 
periods and fplcndid imagery, verging fometimes 
on the excellence of poetry, and fometimes on the 
oftentation of bombaft. The writers of Quern 
Anne’s reign are oftener, therefore, approved than 
imitated ; we are unwilling to avail ourfelves of the 
fervices they have rendered to our languages we 
force luminous periods and fplendid paflages by 
the heat of imagination, and are confequently more 
ambitious to be admired than undentood, to be 
quoted for manner rather than to be ufeful for 
matter. 

It would be unjuft, however, to aver that fuch 
a tafte is univerfal, although it be gaining more 
ground than it ought to occupy : we are nut with- 
out authors who reft their fame on the elegancies 
of fimplicity, ** on a ftyle always agreeable, always 

bS 
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eaiy;'* and perhaps we fhould acknowledge the- 
number of thofc who have formed thcmfelves on 
the model of Addison to be greater^ if unfortu- 
nately, when we look for his ilyle, we did not at 
the lame time look for his wit ; and where is that 
to be found * ? If his ftyle be feparated from his 
wit, he is not perhaps without equals among his 
contemporaries, and among his fuccelTors t but his 
humour, in all its qualities, is the dillin«5live cha- 
ra^eriftic of his genius. A few faet/ue may oc- 
calionally be found among his fucceilbrs, but fuch 
a perpetual How, fuch a command of temper in 
ridicule, have never been given to any man in this 
country, and to any other it would be in vain to 
look; for in no foreign language can we find a 
word to exprefs the talent of which we are now 
fpeaking. 

As the Spectator, very foon after its being col- 
lected into volumes, became one of the “ firft books 
by which both fexes are initiated in the elegancies 
of knowledge,” its incrcafing influence on the tafte 
as well as the manners of the age rendered it a 
proper object for the calm examination of criticifm, 
and there are accordingly few critics of eminence, 
placed in the fchools of public inftruCtion, who 
liavc not judged it requilite to point out its beau- 
ties and dete^ its blemilhcs. 

Of thefe critics Dr. Blair appears to have been 

ArloLicRB has licen fre(|ucntly named in the lame rank 
with ADDisoiir. Loixl Chesterfield thinks “ no man 
ever had To much humour as Moliere, of which his Mifer, 
his Jealous Man, and his Bourgeois GcnlUhonme are convinc- 
ing proofs: and French comedy,” he adds, ‘‘ furnilhes a mul- 
tiplicity of inftances belides thefe.” Letter 98. Mifccllane- 
ous Works, Vol. II. 4to. p. 284* But there appears an el- 
fential difference between the humour of a dramatic writer 
and that of an eflayill. The former enjoys advantages from 
the conftruCtion of dramatic compoTition, and the latitu^ it 
permits, of which the cffayifl cannot avail hirofelf. 
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tnbft anxious,- that while is prefl%ted 

as a model to young writers, they Ihould be guarded 
againft an implicit deference to his authority. He 
has therefore inveftigated the merits of his ftyle 
with great minutencfs, and a rood fcrupulous re< 
gard to purity and precifion, in four very long lec- 
tures on No. 4] 1, 4iS, 413, and 414 of the Spec- 
tator. For this he oilers a modcil apology, 
which his high opinion of Addison, as well as 
the duties of office, rendered quite unneceilary ; the 
fair and impartial labours of criticifm are direft 
teiiiroonies in favour of the objedt. And how well 
Addison has flood the teft of this faflidious fcru- 
tiny may appt-ar on this iiinple calculation, that 
out of eighty- fcven remarks, of which thefe lectures 
coniifl, thirty fcvt n are in flrong recommendation 
of his flyle, and of the remainder, foine are fo evi- 
dently of a trifling nature, that we may adopt as a 
concluflon what this eminent critic has given as a 
prefatory a^xilogy : ** The beauties of Addison are 
fo many, and the general charadler of his flyle is fo 
elegant and cflimablc, that the minute imperfetflions 
poinied outf are but like thofe fpots in the fun, 
which may be difeovered by the affiflance of art, 
but which have no eifc6l in obfeuring its liiflre*.** 

However ufeful verbal and grammatical criticifm 
may be, there feems to be this fatality attending all 
compolition, that its errors are more calily difeover- 
able by the critic than by the author. After all the 
light thrown upon the beauties and dcfedls of flyle 

* From inattention to the marks which cliflinguini the dif- 
ferent produdiions of the Essayists, fome critics have cen- 
fured Addis^'n for that of which he was not guilty. Dr. 
Blair, for example, enters into the defence of Tasso’s 
Sylvia, againft Addison, in the Guardian, No. 

Here are two miftakes in all the editions 1 have feen of Dr, 
Blair’s LeSures. The paflage in queflion occurs in 
Nou 28 : and No. a8 was not written by Addison. 
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by the mofl: eminent critics of the laft century, by 
Lowth arid Priestley, by Kaimes and Camp* 
BELL, by Beattie and Blair, few, if any writers, 
have attained an unexceptionable Byie, or have 
even been able to follow their own canons. Of 
this Dr. Blair himfelf affords a remarkable in- 
ftance. Notwithllanding the long labour he had 
bellowed on his ** Lectures on Rhetoric,” the per- 
petual revilion to which they were fubjedled, and * 
all the changes and improvements which could be 
derived from the authoi's fagacity, or the alHdance 
of contemporary writers, they were, on publication 
to the world at large, convii^ed of numerous er- 
rors, ranged on his own plan, and proved by his 
own rules. Thefc conliited principally of terms 
and phrafes bordering on vulgar or colloquial lan- 
guage; awkward phrafes; redundancies; fuperla- 
tives for comparatives; double comparatives; ad- 
je<5lives for adverbs ; ar^ for either\ either for each ; 
&c. &c. the relative not agreeing with its antece- 
dent; verbs in die plural number infteadof the lin- 
gular; the fubjun6live mood inftead pf the indica- 
tive; verbs which ought to be in the active or pallive 
voice employed as neuters ; had inftead of would ; 
will for Jhall\ the paft time for the prefent; of in- 
ftead of from ; on for in ; among for in ; never for 
ever\ that tor as\ inverted fentcnces; and mixed 
metaphors*. 

Yet with all thefe blemilhes the general merit of 
Dr. Blair’s leisures is incontcftible, and it will 
probably be long before they can be laid alide for 
a work of more indifpenftble necclTity to the Un- 
dent, or more unqucftionable authority in matters 
of tafte. 

* See the whole lift, with proofs, in the Critical Review 

for 0 <£tober, 1783. The article was the prodndion of the 
late Rev. Joseph Rorertsor, of Horncaftle, Lincolnflure* 
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Style, notwithflanding the many difeuflions with 
which it has been honoured by fome of the firft 
writers of our nation, is a fubjeA Hill involved in 
obfcurity. Blaib acknowledges, that ** the pecu* 
liar manner in which a man exprefles his con* 
ceptions, by means of language,*' is the beft defi- 
nition he can give. Johnson fays it is ** the man- 
ner of writing with regard to language.** Swipt, 
long before, had laid down that ** proper words in 
proper places made the true definition of a fiyle,** 
which is not however a definition, but the charac- 
ter of a go^ fiyle. 

The divifions of fiyle are numerous, and have 
been multiplied by the critics as fafi as they could 
multiply epithets to difiinguilh them; but in every 
nation, and at every period of its literary hifiory, it 
has been the cufiom to befiow the honors of fiyle 
on a few authors, in whom colledtively all its ex- 
cellencies are fuppofed to be found. Thcfe in our 
county, in the profe fiyle, are Hooker, Claren- 
don, Tillotson, Clarke, Barrow, Atterbury, 
Shaftesbury, Temple, Swift, Addison, Bo- 
LIN6BR0KE, FiBLDiNG, and Johnson: to whom 
of late have been added Hume, Robertson, Gib- 
bon, Blair, and Burke *. But when we inquire 
how many of thefe are to be held up as models, the 
lifi becomes fmaller as we approacli nearer to the 
ievere criticifm of bur own times. Hooker is now 

* ** Such authors,” fays Lord Ouford, fpeakingof Ao- 

DDoN, Swift, Bolingbrokb and Dr. Middleton, ** fix 
a fiandard by their writings. Grammarians regulate niceties, 
and try carelefi beauties in works, where careletTneft often is a 
beauty, by the lame rigorous laws that they have enadted 
againit graver oflenders. Such jurymen, no doubt, write 
their own letters with as much circumfpe^on as their wills, 
and are ignorant that it is eafier to oblerve iome laws than to 
violate them with grace.** Royal and NoUe Authors, art. 
Roscommon. 
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recommended principally for the importance of his 
matter: Claris oon is confidered as an hiAorian 
of unqueftionablc authority; but bis lengthened 
periods and general prolixity are probibiied to the 
young writer. Tillotson, whom Birch chatac- 
tcrifed as the reformer of pulpit eloquence, is now 
faid to be chiefly valuable for the religious inflruo 
tion and biblical criticifms to be found in his works. 
Clarke, with more perfpicuily, is cold and inani- 
mate. The readers of Barrow are cautioned 
againfl; his redundancy, and moA of them with 
great fafety, for it is the redundancy of an original 
and fertile genius. To Atterbury's Ayle few 
objetAions have been ofl^red on the fcore of pu- 
rity and elegance ; and his want of depth, or origi- 
nal thinking, will not be readily difeovered by thofe 
who are forming z. JlyU only. Shaftesbury is 
generally and very juAly pointed out as a dangerous 
precedent. Temple is allowed to excel Tillotson 
in all the cAiniable qualities of Ayle, and, although 
he partakes of the common incorretAnefs attributed 
to writers of llmplicity, familiarity and eafe, be is 
Aill recommended as an ul'eiul model. Boling- 
broke, is a dcclaimer, with many of thofe beau- 
ties of declamation which are too frequently con- 
trived to conceal poverty of argument. Boling- 
broke was an en'emy to religion, probably becaule 
it did not flatter his pratAice. He is now, however, 
little read, and it is to the honour of our nation ■ 
that few infldcl writers have enjoyed a long popu- 
larity. Fielding's Ayle is original, and his hu- 
mour (diAerent from that of Addison, yet excel- 
lent in its kind) is fo copious as to extend over his 
voluminous writings with undiminiAied force. He 
has had no fuccefsful imitators. Of the other 
names mentioned, it is not necelTary to add more, 
than that they are the founders of different fchools 
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of Aylfy which have as yet produced few fcholars of 
great eminence. 

Frcnn the whole lift, therefore, we can only colleiS^ 
two or three who are univerfally acknowledged to 
deferve the attention of thofe who are ambitious to 
form a corre^ ftyle. Yet when the beauty and de- 
feats of all are fully difplayed before us, as they have 
been by modern critics of acknowledged tafte, are 
we not induced to fufpe^ that much of the improve- 
ment to be derived from fuch critical labour is im- 
pradicable; that between the ftyle and the mind of 
every author the connection is indiftbluble; and that 
he who would write like another muft always have 
his genius, and fotnetiraes even his fubjeCl: * ? 

The Life of Addison was firft written by Tic- 
KBLL, but his account is meagre and unfatisfaClory. 
It was confiderably enlarged in the firft edition of 
the Biographia, and ftill more in the fecond; but 
the life prefixed to his poems, in Dr. Johnson’s 
edition, is, with few exceptions, the rooft faithful 
and the moft candid. This biographer had long 
revered Addison’s character, and in one of the 
Ramblers, in which he is about to offer Ibme cri* 
ticifms on Milton, he modeftly admits that he 
may fall below the illuftrious writer that has fb long 
dictated to the commonwealth of learning.’' Nor 
was this the compliment of a junior willing to re- 

* Far be it from the writer of this, perhaps impertinent di- 
greilion, to decry the induftry of criticifin, to ariaign its jea- 
loufy, or to undervalue the fagacitv by which we are taught 
the right and wrong of language. All he would venture, and 
venture with fubmiflion, againit the common opinion, is, that 
critical rules, however ufeful in afliairs of grammar, will not 
form a ftyle ; that ftyle is as much an attribute of genius at 
invention ; and that the varieties of manner to be found in 
Englilh literature arife from the varieties of mind and of mat- 
ter. Excellence in writing, as in painting, can be attained 
only by labour : rules and examples may improve, but nature 
only can initiate. 
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commend himfelf by deference to thofe who were 
already in pofltdfion of the public opinion* Thirty 
years afterwards, when his praife had its weight and 
value, vindicated the originality and utility of 
Addison’s criticifms with equal fpirit and juilice. 

The limits of this preface will not admit us to 
dwell fo long as would be agreeable on a charadter 
which every roan loves to contemplate. “ Of Ad- 
dison’s virtue it is a fufficient teftimony, that the 
refentment of party has tranfmitted no charge of 
any crime.” Prom the charge brought againft him 
by the friends of Pope, he has been amply vindi- 
cated in the fecond edition of the Biographia, by 
Mr. Judice Bdackstone : but for the publication 
of Pope’s abudve charadter of him, after his death, 
no apology has yet been offered. That Addison 
had the jealoufy of an author is an accufation which 
he fhares in common with, perhaps, every author of 
celebrity *, and that he was confcious of his fupe- 
riority is only faying that he was confcious of what 
his opponents never have denied. In that fpecies of 
compoiition, which gained him popularity, he had 
then no rival, and has had no rival fince, whofe 
pretenfions it would not be abfurd to admit. Amidft 
many revolutions of tafle, the judgment of all read- 
ers, learned and illiterate, has feledlcd his papers as 
excelling in the milder graces of coropofition, and 
the fafcinations of wit. 

It may not, however, be improper to advert to 
one circumflance in his private hidory, which has 

* ** How noble does the charader of Addison appear, who 

though equally (with Pope) attacked by Dennis as a Critic, 
yet never mentioned hh name with alperity, and refuted to 
give the lead countenance to a pamphlet which Pops had 
written upon the occafion of Dennis’s Aridures on Cato?" 
Bowles’s edition of Pope, vxd. iv. p. 28. Addison’s con-. 
duA to Pope is alfo ably vindicated in p. 39—44, and vol. vii, 
p. 292. 
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of late been brought before the public* it is hoped 
wiiit fume ixa^gemtion. 

*' Nanatnr «t priad CatonU 
*i Sdepe mero calnifle virtas.** 

Dr. Johnson has mentioned this failing with mo- 
deration and delicacy. “ He” (AdbiSon) " ofteu 
fat late* and drank too much wine. In the bottle 
difcontent feeks lor comfort, cowardice for courage, 
and baflifulnefs for confidence. It is not unlikely 
that Addison was fiill feduced to excefs by the 
manumiiCon which he obtained from the fervile 
timidity of his fober hours. He that feels opprefHon 
from the prcfencc of thofc to whom he knows him- 
felf fupcrior, will defire to fet loofe the powers of 
couvurfation: and who, that ever afked fuccour from 
Baccdius, was able to preferve himfelf from being 
cijflaved by his auxiliary?” 

The fame fa& has been related by others in coarser 
language, and with an apparent d^gn to depreciate 
a charaAer not eafily aifailable in other points. 
That Addison did, however, indulge too much in 
the pleafures of the tavern is reported with great 
confidence, and an exeyfe has been attempted, by 
attributing the vexations he thus endeavoured to 
alleviate, to the capricious condu(5t of his wife. An 
excufe for what is in itfclf wrong is generally, what 
it ought to be, very unfatisfadlory. It were to be 
wilhed, therefore, that fome caule could be difeo- 
vered more adequate to the effedl, than what has 
been commonly alleged. Johnson feems to confider 
Addison's propensity as an original habit, and this 
appears to me mofi confident with probability. It 
was the vice of the day among the wits, and wits 
have feldom difeovered that it is a vice. 

As to. Addison’s domeftic vexations, the cafe 
fiands thus. After a tedious courtfliip he obtained 
the hand of the dowager Countess of Warwick, 
4 
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with whom he is faid to have lived unhappily *, bat 
of the nature of this unhappinefs we have no infor- 
mation in any of the memoirs of his life, except hints 
that Ihe prefumed on the fuperiorily of her rank. 
But to fuppofe that (he defpifed or vexed Addtsok 
on that account will not fupply the place of fact, 
and will obscure the few fa(^ls we poih'fs. We can- 
not ealily imagine that any woman would think 
herfelf fuperior to Addison by a rank which ini 
her was merely adventitious, for (he was not of a 
noble family, and of which (he had loH all but the 
bare title ; and if we do form this theory, how can 
we reconcile the long admiration and inceiTant pur- 
fuit of fuch a woman with his knowledge of the 
world, and acute difeernment of chara(£ter ? ** If,” 
fays an author to whom 1 have often referred, ** (he 
was a woman of fuch a defpicable underllanding ; 
that fuch a woman (hould have engaged, for years, 
the attention of fo confummate a judge of human 
nature as Addison, is not to be imagined. Conli- 
dcring his characler and accompliihments, and that 
at the time of his marriage he was a member of par- 
liament, and foon after fecrctary of date, the inequa- 
lity of condition was not very great *!•.” 

It is generally agreed, however, that in one way 
or other (he made his life uncomfortable ; that he 
had frequently recourie to the fociety of his friends 
at a tavern ; and that here he indulged to excefs : 
and we may conjedure that in the character of fuch 
a man, this failing would foon be obferved, and that 
they who reported it would probably not his anxious 
to lessen the extent or frequency of an indulgence 

• Mr. Tyers, in his unpublifhed Eflay on Addison’s 

l.ife and Writings, fays, “ Holland Houfe is a large manfion; 
but could not contain Mr. Addison, the Countess of 
W ARwiCK, and one gueft. Peace.” Addison became pof- 
fefled of this houfe hy his marriage, and died in it. 
t Beattie. 
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which brought Aodxsok for a lime on a level with 
his inferiors. It is far more probable that he had 
always been fond of fociety, a fondnefs which can- 
not often be indulge with impunity, than that he 
had hrll recourfe to the bottle as a cure for domeilic 
vexations. The latter fuppolition feems inconlifient 
with his general cbarat^ler. It is indeed a frequent 
remedy, but principally with men of weak minds, 
and of low manners. 

But whatever deviations of this kind might have 
been obferved in Addison’s condudt, there is reafon 
to think they have been exaggerated, becaufe they 
certainly were not accompanied by their ufual eile^ls, 
debafement of manners or morals. His religious 
principles remained unihaken: thole principles had 
influenced his whole life : they appear predominant 
in all his writings, and they gladdened his latter 
days with ferenity. Of this happy effect his biogra- 
phers have recorded an infiance fo affeding and fo 
falutary, that no plea of brevity can excule the omif- 
lioii of it wherever his charadler is the objedl of 
contemplation. It was firft related by Dr. Young, 
in ** Conje<5lurcs, or original Conipoiition,” from 
which it is here copied. 

“ Afier a long and manly, but vain firugglc with 
his dificniper, Addison difmifled his phyficians, 
and with them all hopes of life. But with his hopes 
of life he difmified not his concern fur the living, 
but fent for a youth nearly related," (the Earl of 
WabwiCK, who did not live long after this affeefi- 
ing interview), ** and finely accoraplifhed, yet not 
above being the better for good iniprefiions from a 
dying friend. He came; but life now glimmering 
in the focket, the dying friend was filent. After a 
decent and proper paufc the youth faid, ‘ Dear Sir, 
you fent for me : 1 believe, and I hope, that you 
have fome commands : I lhall hold tiu in mofi fa- 
cred.’ — May diftant ages not only hear, but feci the 
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i«ply! Forcibly grafping the youth’s hand, he foftJy 
faid, Sbb in what peace a Christian can die^ 
He fpokc with difficulty, and foon expired.” 

Addison died on June 17, t7 IQ* the 48th year 
of his age, leaving a daughter by the Countess of 
Warwick, of whom we are told that fhe was bred 
tip with little veneration for his memory ; that (he 
had a marked diflike to his writings, and an uncon- 
querable averfion to the perufal of them ; that Ihe 
difeovered very early in life as great an unlikenefs 
and inferiority to Addison in refpedt of filial lenti- 
ment, as in point of underfianding ; but that after- 
wards fhe conceived a great reverence for her father’s 
memory, and a fuitablc regard for his writings 
This lady died fingle, at an advanced age, a few 
years ago, and after her death her father’s library^ 
which had been in her polTeffion, was fold in Lon- 
don ■f’* , . 

Addison’s contributions to the Spectator are 
afeertained on the beft authority. The principal 
writers of this work were difiinguifhed by fignature 
letters: and much has been faid of thofe adopted by 
Addison, becaufe they form the name of the mule 
Ciiio : 

** When panting virtue her laft efforts made, 

** You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid.” 

But it is not very likely that AddisOn intended 
this compliment to his papers, and it has therefore 
been conjectured that his fignatures refer to the 
places in which he happened to write, C. Chelfea> 
Li London, i. Iflington, and O. his office. 

We have better authority for aflerting, that no 
man could be more fcrupulous in correning both 
the errors of the press and fuch as had efcaped hint 

* Annotations on the Tatler, No. 235. 

t See an account uf this lady in the Gentleman’s Magasune^ 
vol. Ixvii. p. 256 and 385. 
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in the hurry of writing. Dr. Warton relates, that 
the piefs was often ftopped, that Addisok iQight 
make a trifling corredion. In the folio edition are 
many proofs of his being rather faflidious in little 
things, but when he had once corre(fted the prefs, 
he confldered his buflnefs as completed ; the altera- 
tions made afterwards, when the work was pubiilhed 
in volumes, are very few and not vdry important. It 
ought alfo to be mentioned, that Addison was, in 
general. Angularly happy in the choice of his Mottos. 
Dr. Wabton has given him this praife, but has, 
among other inftances, quoted No. 2, which was 
written by Stebde. 

The papers claimed for Addison are in number 
two hundred and feventy-four. About two hundred 
and thirty-Ax are given to Steele on the authority 
of his Agnature, T; but with the reftri6tions men- 
tioned before *, The unknown correfpondents were 
certainly numerous, and Steele made a free ufe of. 
fuch letters as contained hints, or were thought worthy 
of infertion in their original flatc. From negligence, 
or want of matter, or want of leifure, for he was a 
man of many projects, he was frequently unprepared, 
and on this account it is on record, that the press 
has been fometimes (lopped; but when he deter- 
mined to exert himfelf, he could do it to advantage. 
The series of papers from No. 151 to 157 incluAve, 
which are his compoAtion, rank among the befl: of 
the grave kind *f'. 

Of the value of his and of Addison’s papers wc 
become the more fcnAble as we defeend to examine 
the contributions of oontemporary wits, who from 

* Pref. Hill, and Biog. to the Tatlfr. 

t Steele’s lignature was R. and T. ; the former, it has 
been fuppofed, when he wrote the whole of the paper, the lat- 
ter when he compofed or compiled from the letter-box ; but 
this does not appear to be the univerfal rule, and the annota- 
tors imagine that T. fometimes means Tickeil. 
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intcrcll or inclination were induced to lend their aid 
to the general purpofe of the work. 

The firft of thefe, if we refpeft the quantity merely 
of his aflidance, was Eustace Budgell, a writer 
of fome note in the days of the Spectator. He 
was born about the year 16S5. His father, Gilbert 
Budgell, D.D. of St. Thomas, near Exeter, ap- 
pears to have been a roan of property, as he fent his 
fon as a gentleman-commoner to Chrift- church, Ox- 
ford, and thence to the Inner Temple, to fiudy law, 
with a provillon fuitablc to his rank and ncceflities. 
In the ftudy of the law, however, Eustace made 
little progress, being diverted from it by a^atte for 
poliic literature, and the company of fuch men as that 
tartc rafily procures. In 17 10, Addison, t j whom 
he was nearly related, took him to Ireland as one of 
his clerks, when himfclf fccrctaryto Lord Whar- 
ton. Ill this employment, fucli was BudgellV 
attention to bufinefs, that in 1714 he was promoted 
' to the oHicc of chief fccrctary to the lords juftices of 
Irelanil, and deputy clerk of the council, and his 
talents were already to dillinguifhcd as to procure 
him a feat in the Irifh parliament, where he was 
con tillered as an able fpeaker. 

During the rebellion, in 1715, he difeharged the 
fervicc hitherto untruded to a field-officer, of tranf- 
jiorting the trooi)S-from Ireland to Scotland, with 
great ability and integrity. In I 717 , he was pro- 
moted by Addison, then fecrclary of ftate, to the 
place of accountant and comptroller general ; and 
as^ ho had fome time before fiiccceded to the family 
ctlatc, valued at Q50/. per anuumf though fomewhat 
cncumbciYd by his father’s prodigality, he was ex- 
empted from the cares of wealth, "if not wholly from 
tholb ot ambition. He had now commenced a prof- 
perous career as a fiatefman, and was ill prepared 
for the fatal revorfo which was at hand, and which, 
although there were other precipitating circum- 
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fiances, may be dated ifrom the time the Dckb of 
Bolton was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
in the year laft mentioned. The Duke infilled on 
quartering' upon him a friend of one 
whom he had made his fecretary and a privy coun- 
fellor. This was either an infult or an injury, and 
with lofty fpirits the diilindlion is rarely admitted, 
which Budgell relented with afperity, and was 
therefore deprived of his place of accountant. He 
then came to England, contrary to the advice of 
Addison, and probably of every other friend, and 
farther irritated liis powerful enemies by publifliing 
his cafe. This irritation was the more keen, as they 
were unprepared to defend their treatment of a man 
who had been a mofi faithful and ul'eful fervant to 
the public. In 1719 he made another enemy in the 
Earl of Sunderland, by publifiiing a very po- 
pular pamphlet againfi the famous peerage-bill; 
but his dcelenfion was chiefly haftened by the lofs 
of twenty thoufand pounds, which he' had embarked 
in the South-fca-feheme, and by his fubfequent dif- 
appointment in not being able to aceompany the 
Duke of Portland, who was appointed governor 
of Jamaira, as his Grace’s fecretary. He hail made 
arrangements for this new office, and was about to 
fail, when a fecretary of flate was fent to the Duke, 
to acquaint him, that he might take any man in 
England for his fecretary, excepting Mr. Budgell, 
but that he miitl npt take him 

After this event, his life appears to have been 
wafted in a fruitlefs ftrugglc to regain confequcncc, 
and recruit his finances. Among other expedients, 
the Duchess of Marlborough endeavoured to 
procure him a feat in parliament, where Ihc hoped 
his difappointments would render him an ufcful 
oppolition member, but this did not fuccced. About 

* Biog. Brit, new edit. vol. ii. 1780. 
c 
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the year 1732) on the death of Dr. Matthew Tin- 
da a bequell to Budgeli. appeared in his will, 
accompanied by circumiiances io fafpicious, that in 
confequcnce of a legal inquiry the will was fet afide. 
His fuppofed ihare in this tranliuStion is alluded to 
by Pope. 

'' Let Bvdgell charge fow Grub-llreet on my quill» 

And write wbat^ er he pleafe^ except wy nviW* 

Yet Budgell’s fituation at this time mufl have 
been low, for the fuin to which he thus facrificed 
his peace and his character did not much exceed 
two thoufand pounds. 

. From this unhappy period his mind appears to 
have been abforbcd in gloomy reflcdtions on the lofs 
of reputation, friends, and fortune, until it contraAed 
at lalt that inexplicable delirium which prefents to 
a difordcred imagination the advantages of fuicide. 
On May 4, 1737) he drowned himfelf in the Thames, 
by jumping out of a boat at London bridge, and 
had evidently made deliberate preparations for this 
catallrophc : belides intimating to his fervant, when 
he went out, that he ihould return no more, his 
pockets were filled with Hones, and in his eferitoire 
was a fhoi't ferap of a will, written a day or two be- 
fore, importing that he left all his perfonal eftate to 
his natural daughter, Anne Budgell, then about 
eleven years of age. This laft circumftancc is not 
very eohfiflcnt with the report, that he had previ- 
ouily endeavoured to perfuade his daughter to ac- 
coihpany him *. He left alfo on his bureau a flip 
of paper, on which was written. 

What Cato did, and Aooisok approved, 

“ Cannot ba wrong—” 

** TIfis daughter afterwards became an a^refs : in 1743 we 
find her on the ftage with Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, in 
the tiagedy of Tancred and Sigifmunda. Davies, the bio- 
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A conclufion wh^ch it would be unfair to draw firom 
the circumftanoes of Cato’s fcenic death. Why this 
unhappy man, who, according to his biographers, 
had Ihown many fymptoms of mental derangement, 
ihould not have beiMi more carefully watched, is 
ncedlefs to inquire, lince, in many flinilar cairs, it 
is a qiieftion to which even the cjuris of juftice 
cannot extort an anfwcr. 

Budgell’s character appears to have been a com- 
pound of great vanity and ungovernable paflions ; 
failings which in profperity are not atw.'U's hurtful, 
becaule they may be gratified by applaufe and fub- 
iniflion, but which, on a reverfe of fortune, gene- 
rally undermine all moral principle, and bring the 
(Irongeft minds to a level with the weaked. In his 
civil employments, he was not only indefatigable, 
but confeientious in a very hi^h degree *, and a fenfe 
of the fcrviccs he had rendered to the public may 
have no doubt aggravated the infult which he re- 
f^ived from the minillry, and which certainly cannot 
be palliated. 

His firll appearance as an author is faid by Cib- 
ber (or rather Shi ells) to have been in theTATLRH, 
but no inquiry has been able to trace his jkui in 
that work. In .the Spectator, he wrote twenty- 
eight papers, with the lignaturc letter X*!*, which 

grapher of Garrick, aiWs, that flic was an aflrcfg of coiifiilcr- 
able powers, and died at Bath about the year 1 7,55. 

* His cundudl ill llic cinharkatinn uf the iroo|», &c. to be 
fent from Ireland to Scotland, during tin: rebellion i^i 1715. 
was “ Angularly difinicrcftcd ; for he took no extraordinary 
fer vice- money, and would not receive any gratuity or fees for 
the commiflioni which paflial through bis office lor tlic colo- 
nels and officers of militia then railing in Ireland. The lords 
jullices were defirous that a bandfome prefent fliuuld lie made 
him for his diftinguiihed zeal and lalxiur in this atfair, but he 
generoufly and firmly refufed to draw up a warrant for that 
purpofe.” Biog. Brit, new edit. 

t No. 23s was matked X in the folvo edit, but i in the 

c S 
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he ufed, it is faid, infiead of the initials of his name 
to mark upon his linen. Of thefe papers, few rife 
above mediocrity ; he had talents that enabled him 
to allitl in a work of this kind, but there is no rea- 
fon to believe that he could have adted as a principal. 
His bell papers are Nos. 307, 313, 337i and 353, on 
education : they contain many ufeful remarks, illuf- 
trated by appolite examples and authorities. The 
only papers diftinguilhable for wit, are Nos. 365, 
and 395 , on the efie<9s of the month of May on the 
female conftitution<; in thefe the ftyle of Adsisok 
is imitated with great felicity; but I know not what 
praife we can aliign to them, if what Dr. Johnson 
reports, from traditional authority be true, that 

Addison wrote Budgell's papers, at leall mend> 
cd them fo much, that hO made them almoll his 
own 

Befldes thefe twenty-eight papers attributed to 
him in confequence of the fignature, he is, in the 
opinion of the annotators on the Spectator, the 
prefumptive author of a Ihort letter, ligned E^ace, 
m No. 539 , and of Nos. 591, 603, 605, and 638, 
the lall of which contains a Latin tranBation of 
Cato’s foliloquy, formerly faid to be the produdtion 
of Atterbury, but which Mr. Nichols has difeo- 
vered to have been written by Dr. Henry Bland, 
head mailer of Eton fchool *1*. Thefe lall-mentioned 
papers occur in the eighth volume of the common 
editions of the Spectator, which is faid to have 
been conducted by Addison and Budgell. 

The annotators on the Guardian have aligned 

firft 8vo; the annotators think it was the cotnpofition of Mr. 
11 . Martyn, but more probably the alteration of the ligna- 
ture was a typc^rapbical error. The fignature is omitted in 
the firfl. i2mo. a very correft edition, aim in all the fubfequent 
ones. 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

t SpeAator, vol. viii. p. 351, note, fignedj. N. 
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to him Nos. 25, and 31, but if their authority was 
the notice in the Preface, that ** thole which are 
marked with a Har were compolcd by Mr. Bud* 
GBi.i.,'* they feem to have committed an error. The 
24th is marked with a liar in the folio and Bill 
odlavo editions, but not the 25th. 

No. 31, his lalt contribution, cannot be read with* 
out regret that the author Ihonid have departed from 
his own principles in all the critical periods of his 
life. A limilar rcHct^ion will occur in reading his 
Sj^dlator, No. 3^9, on Infidelity, to which he cer* 
tainly verged in the latter part of his life, and which, 
there is every rcafon to think, was occafioned by his 
connexion with Tindall*. 

The next contributor, of perhaps more value, was 
Mr. John Hughks. He \v<is the fon of a citixeii 
of London, and was born at Marlborough, July 29, 
1677 . He ntccivcd his cdiirntion at a ciillcnling 
academy, under the care of Mr. Thomas Huwk, 
where, at the fame time, the afterwards celcbratetl 
Dr. Isaac Watts was a lludcnt, whole piety and 
friendlhip for Mr. Hughks induced him to regret 
that he employed any part of his talents in writing 
for the llagc. 

It does not appear for what profclTion he was ori* 
ginally intended. He was early dillinguilhed fur 

* Buocell puhliflicd a tranflatioii of the chara^ers of 
TheophraAus, a hiftory of the family of tlie lioylcs, and fomc 
political pamphlets. He alfo compiled a |>eriodical woik, 
called the Bee, chiefly from the ncwfpapi*^, in the form of.! 
magazine, but in confcrjuence of quarrelling with the hook- 

fellers, and filling the pamphlet with his own difputes and 
concerns, he was obliged to drop the uiuKrtaking. I'our vo- 
lumes of this work are now before me. It exhiliits little more 
than the ruins of a mind. He was attacked on nil tides by 
contemporary writers rclpcfling the alTair of 'I indall's w ill, 
and he endeavours hy long, wild, and incoherent rhapfudics, to 
regain the good opinion of the public, which, however, he 
had for ever lorteiterl by that tiaiifaciion. 
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his poetical and mufical abilities, when they could 
he exerted only in his leifure hours, as he hdd a 
place in the office of ordnance, and was fecretary to 
feveral commilfions for purchafing lands necessary 
to fccure the royal docks at Chatham and Portf- 
mouth. 

His poetical pieces were written, partly on tem- 
porary fubjedls, and partly for mufical entertain- 
ments. Some of the latter were fet by Pepusch, 
and fome by Handel. The general chara6ter of 
his poetry is not high. Swift and Pope ranked 
him among the mediocrijls, and this opinion, which 
they gave when his works were publifiied in 1735, 
and long after he was beyond the reach of praife or 
blame, has been adopted by Dr. Johnson. The 
pcrfomiancc for which he is now chiefiy remember- 
ed, is his tragedy of the Siege of hamafeus^ which 
fiili holds its rank on the fiage, though ** it is nei- 
ther adled nor printed according to the author*s 
original draught, or his fettled intention. He had 
ma<i(: Phocya:^ a]X)(latize from his religion ; after 
which the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been 
rcafbnable, his niilVry would have been jufi, and the 
hoiTors of his rc|jentancc exemplary. The players, 
however, required that the guilt of Phocyas fiiould 
terminate in deiertion to the enemy; and Hughes, 
lunyilling that his relations Ihould lofe the benefit 
of his work, complied w'ith the alteration 

He died, Feb. 1 7, 1719-20, the fame day on which 
this play was firfi reprefented. Steele, who has 
drawn a very favourable eharadler of him in Tue 
Tubatbe, !No. 15, lays, “ I cannot, in the lirft 
place, but felicitate a death, on the fame evening in 
which he received, and merited, the applaufe ot his 
country, for a great and good action ; his work is 

* Johnsjon’s Life of Hughes. His life is alfo written by 

Duncomue, by Ciisbek, and by Dr. Campbell, in the 
3iog. Brit. 
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full of Aich fcntiments as only can give comfort in 
the laflr hour ; and I am told, he (bowed a pleafure 
in bearing that the labours, which he fo honellly 
and virtuoufly intended, had met with a fuitablc 
fuccefs.” 

In this, however, Stbrlb was deceived ; and it is 
lingular that he did not perceive he was placing his 
friend in the novel and ridiculous lituation of an 
author preparing for eternity by the recoiled ion of 
a well-written play, and the applanfc of a crowded 
theatre. The truth is, Huchrs had laid afide all 
thoughts of his ])lay, and compofed hiinfclf to meet 
death with the rcfolution and dignity biToining a 
Chriftian *. He was of a very feeble conliitution, 
tending to confumptiun, which after many lingering 
attacks, and flattering abatements, put an end to his 
blamelcfs life, at an age when life is ufually reckoned 
in its prime. 

He appears to have been imivcrfally regretted as 
an honefi and amiable man, and hedd an envialde 
rank among the wits of his time. Such was his ac- 
knowledged judgment, that .Addison n-quc'dal he 
would eompletc his Cato fur flu; Itage; and altliuugh 
this talk was afterwards perfoniied by Addison 
himfclf, yet it was by the perfualion of IIuuhp.s 
that this celebrated play was fiuitbed and adled. 

As a profe writer, he is known by his edition of 
Spencer’s works, which he enriched with a life, u 
gloffary, and a dilcourfc on allegorical poetry. lie 
alfo wrote the preface to the “ Coinpli le ililluiy of 
England," ufually called Dr. Kknnkt’s; and trauf- 
lated Fontenklle’s ” Dialogues of the Dead," to 
which he added two compofi.*d by himtclf, and (Dr. 
Johnson has remarked,) “ though not only an 
honed, but a pious man, dedicated his work to the 

* Duncombb’s Life, prefixed to IlucuEs’s Works. 
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Earl of Wharton.” His firft profe dTay, which 
has much merit, is, ** On the pleafure of ^ing de- 
ceived,” and is dated 1701, when he was in his 
twenty-fourth year. 

His contributions to the Tatler are, a letter 
iigned Jofiah Coupler ^ in No. 64 ; another iigned WiU 
Truftyt in No. 73, to which Tickell alludes in 
fome vci*fes in No. 532 of the Spectator; and the 
Inventory of a Beau, in No. 1 1 3. The annotators 
fufpcdl that he wrote No. 1<)4, with an eye to his 
edition of Spencer. 

In the Spectator he was the author of two let- 
ters, No 33, and 53, on the art of improving beauty; 
in No. 66, of two letters concerning fine breeding; 
in No. Q], the hiflory of Ilouor/a; in No. 104, a let- 
ter on the ladies* riding-habits; in No. 141, remarks 
on the Lancajhire voitches\ No. 210, on the immor- 
tality of the foul ; No. 220, on expedients for wit, a 
letter; No. 230, all, except the laft letter; No. 231, 
a letter on the awe of appearing before public af- 
femblics ; No. 237j on Divine Providence, which 
was printed by Tickell, in his edition of Addi- 
soN*s works, but was afterwards claimed for Hughes, 
by Mr. Duncombe; the letter in No. 231, is alfo 
publilhed in Addison’s works, but evidently from 
its connedlion with the reft of the paper. Hughes 
wrote alfo, in No. 252, a letter on the eloquence of 
tears and fainting fits; No. 311, a letter from the 
father of a great fortune ; No. 375, a picture of 
virtue in diftrefs, which a writer in Dun com re’s 
Letters fays, “ mixed tears with a great deal of the 
tea, which was that morning drank in London and 
Wcflminfter;” No.525, on conjugal love; No.537, 
on the dignity of human nature; No. 541, rules for 
pronunciation and ndliou ; and No. 554, on the 
improvement of genius; No. 302, the cliaraifter of 
Emilia, claimed by Mr. Duncombe, was written 
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by Dr. Bbomb ; on the other hand, however, the 
annotators on the Spectatob affign to him Nos. 
2S4, and 46? *. 

In the Guabdian, only one paper, No. S7* has 
been dilcovered to be his, and in his corrcfpondencCf 
publiihed in 177S, are three fliort letters, intended 
for the Guardian, which are added to the prcl'ent 
edition. The general charadter of all his cflays is 
favourable; he appears to have polTeflcd a mild'and 
agreeable humour, fome of the Itrokcs of which are 
truly Addisonian ; and his ferious paiiers are ex* 
cellent both for matter and manner. Such was his 
regard for decency, that he withdrew his contribu- 
tions to a volume of Mifceilancous Poems, publiihed 
by Stkele, becaufc Pope’s imitation of Chauceb's 
\Vife of Bath was to be inferted in it. 

The name of Pope has been currently repeated 
among thofc of the authors of the Spectator, yet 
one article only, and that a very trilling one, in 
No. a Ihort h'ttcr with a few vcrles, is all that 
can with certainty be aferibed to him. His ** Mcf- 
iiah'’ was publiihed in No. 378, and the annotators 
deduce that he wrote No. 408, from its train of 
thought, which is the lame that occurs frequently in 
his works, and cfpccially in his “ Eilay on Man.** 
His contributions to the Guardian are more im- 
portant, and will be noticed in the Prclacc to that 
paper. 


* In “ Duncombe’s Letters by fcvcral eminent Pcrfnni 
deceafed, including the C'orrcrpondeiicc of John 1 luglics, Kb].*' 
is printed, a letter by Mr. IIuciies, intended fur the Spec- 
tator, on EngliOi Ojwras, vol, i. p. 6 i, edit. 1772. Tlic 

letter, Hgned Parthfnifja^ in No. 306, is clnimcd for I Iuches, 
bv Afr. Duncombe, who mhb, that the real |K'ifon alluded to 
was a Mifs KoTHERAr.f, iiAcr to the fecemd lady of the lixtii 
Lord Effingham, and aftewards married to the Rev. Mr. 
"WvATT, mailer of rcifted fchool, in Kfllx. Gent. Mag. 
1780. 
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Two excellent papers on dreaming, No. 5 B 5 , and 
593, and which have been the foundation of many 
fucceeding etlays on the fame fubjedt, confidered in 
the fame point of view, were written by Mr. John 
Btrom, whofe facetious talents were well fuited to 
this fpecies of compoiition, and whofe delicate and 
limple humour appears fo favourably in the well' 
known verfes in No. 603 , beginning, ** my time, O 
ye mufes, &c.** His Phebe, was the youngeft of 
the celebrated Dr. Bentley’s daughters, and the 
mother of Richard Cumb erland, Efq. the prefent 
well-known dramatic and mifcellaneous writer. 
The annotators aferibe to Mr. Btrom alfo. No. 587) 
a paper to which he was certainly equal, but in 
this aflignment they have overlooked a pailage in 
No. 593, in which his being the author is pofitively 
denied. They are perhaps more correal in giving 
him credit for No. 597 , although even that appears 
doubtful. 

This ingenious writer, a younger Ton of Edward 
Btrom, of Kcrfal, in Lancaihire, was bom at Man- 
cheAcr, I69I. He was educated 6 rll in his native 
town, and aAerwards at Merchant Taylor’s School 
in London, whence he was admitted a peniioner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, under the celebrated 
Mr. Baker, July 6 , 17O8. His Aril productions 
were the papers in the Spectator we have enu- 
merated In the thmc year in which they appeared, 
1714, he was eleCted fellow of his college, but not 
choofing to enter into orders, he was obliged to va- 
cate his fcilowniip in 1716 , and went to Montpel- 
lier, where applying himfclf clol'ely to the Audy of 
phylic, he acquired the appellation of Dr. Btrom*. 
On his return to London, he married his coulin, 
Mifs Elizabeth Btrom, againft the confent of 
licr father, who confequently gave her no fortune. 


* CHOLs’ Select Colie Ction of Poe ms, vol. vU. 
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and our author’s little property having been ex- 
haufted in his travels, he engaged in teaching (hort> 
hand writing, and for fome years obtained a com- 
petent fubfidence by that in^nious and ufeful art, 
and taught, amongd many others, the rclebratcd 
Earl of Ciibsterfirld. His talentc, however, 
mud have been otherwife confpicuous, as, in I7t!4, 
he was elctded a Fellow of the Royal Society. Some 
time after, the family edate at Kcrfal devolved to 
him by the death of his eider brother, and relieved 
him from the bufmefs of teaching (hort-hand. 

He now retired to enjoy, what it appears he was 
eminently qualided for, the plcafurt's of dotiH'dic 
lid, and indulged his pen in a variety of poetical 
attempts, cliicdy on religious ful)jc<!^ts: but his lighter 
verfes, which in mature years he defpi(i*d, liavc ge- 
nerally been allowed the preferiMice. llis religion, 
which was drongly tim^tured with lltdiinenilm, led 
him to difeufs (objects in vcrle, whii li perhaps no 
man but himfclf would h.ive. cloihcd in that drets. 
His humour was, however, generally pieiluininant, 
and inclines us to with that he had lH'(*n lets at- 
tached to rhime, a p'Op nliiy wiiieii iHimytd him 
into mon^ than |Hn tit al Irecdwins with Inbieels l)c- 
yond hisprtuinee. iimneof hiseri'.ii . ! diticiiations 
in verfe, he detiiul the exitunec of St. G« orge, th»5 
patron of i ngiand, and challenged tlie antiquaries 
to confider the (picltiun. 'I’hc conttll between a 
j)oet and an antitjuary teems very iinetpial, yet tl)C 
late venerable Dr. I’kgob accepted the el«allenge, 
and confuted the poet’s hypot'.iclis in a paper in the 
Archaeologia. 

Mr. Bvkom died on the CSth of September, I7f>3, 
leaving behind him the ch.^ra6hr of a man of piety', 
wit, and learning. The general tenour of liis life 
was innocent and inoftcnfive, and it appears that 
the great truths of Chrifiianity had, from liis carlitll 
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years, made a deep impreffion on his mind *• It is 
fome deduction from his charadter^ however, that 
he not only fpent much of his time in reading the 
myflic writers, but even profetTed to underftand the 
works of Jacob Bbhmen. 

Four papers in the eighth volume of the Specta- 
tor, were the production of Mr. Henry Grove, 
of Taunton, a very learned and pious divine of the 
dilTcnting perfuafion, who died in 1737} and of 
whom a very copious account is given in the Biogra- 
phia. His papers are of the ferious kind. Nos. 588, 
and 601, on felf-love and benevolence; No. 626, on 
the force of novelty ; and No. 635, on the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the mind in a future frate. 
Of thefe efrays, the praile has been uniform. Dr. 
Johnson declared No. 588 to be “one of the finefr 
pieces in the Englifli language f;’* and No. 635, 
was republilhed by the diredion of Dr. Gibson, 
Bilhop of London, along with Addison’s Evi- 
dences, in a 12mo. edition, dated 1731 

Mr. Gbove’s publications in his lifetime were veiy 
numerous, and after his death, four volumes of 
pofrhuroous pieces were added to his works. His 

Moral Philofophy” is a very ufcful book, not only 
on account of the manner in which he has treated 
tlie various fubjcCls conncCled with morals, but as 
forming an index of reference to every publication 
that had then appeared, in which each topic had 
been dircClly or collaterally treated. 

In the lift of the writers of the Spectator, given 
by Steele in No. 555, the name of Mr. Henry 
Mabtyn oecurs, but no part of his fharc can be af- 
certained, except the letter to the King of Frauee, 

* Biog. Brit. new. edit. 

f Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Sec alfo the Additions to 
his Life, p. 12. 2d. edit. 1793. 
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in No. 180. No. 200, on the fame fubjedh is con- 
jeiflared by the annotators to be his, and they have 
the fame fufpicion of No. 232. Some account of 
this gentleman is given in Ward’s Lives of the 
Grelham ProfeiTors *. He was an cxceUent fcholar 
and an able lawyer, but his infirm fiate of health 
would not permit him to attend the courts. He had 
a principal concern in a paper called ** The Bri- 
tish Merchant, or Gimmcrce Prefen'cd,” in an- 
fwer to “ The Mercator, or Commerce Ketrieved,** 
written by Depoe, in 179 numbers, from May 26, 
1 7 1 3, to July 20, 1714', with a view to get the treaty 
of commerce made with France at the peace of 
Utrecht ratified by parliament. I’lic n jc-i^ion of 
that treaty was in a great mcafiiit* pmmoted by Mr. 
Martyn’s paper, and govcniincnt rewarded him 
for it by making him Infpcc^or- General of the im- 
ports and exports of the cutlonis. lie died at Black- 
heath, March 25, 1721. 

In the fame lilt, in No. .555, are given the names 
of Mr. Carey, of New College, Oxford, Mr. Tic- 
KELL, and Mr. Eusdbn f, but no inquiry into their 
refpe^ive lharcs has been yet latisi'ai^ory. I'lie 
fignaturc T. has been frequently I'ul’pceled to mean 
Tic KELL; yet nothing of his ran lie airertained, 
except what will not rank him among Essayists, a 
poem entitled ** ThcKoyal Progrrfs,” in No. 620^. 

An ingenious letter on the eye, in No. 250, is 
aferibed to Mr. Goldi vo, of whom 1 liavc not been 
able to procure any information. 

* P. 33?, after the life of his hrother, Edward \fARTVJf, 
profeflbr of Rhetoric, and the immediate predcceflbi of Ward, 
the biographer. 

t A thort letter in No. 84, on idols, is aferibed by the an- 
notators to Air. Eusoeh, aftciwards the pciet-laurcat, but this 
cannot deferve the acktiowlcdgmcnl in No. 555 * 

t The annotators give him the firll part of N0.410, as has 
been already mentioned. 
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A very fliort letter, written with a tradefinan-like 
fimplicity, in No. S6S, and iigned James East, 
was the produiStion of Mr James Het wood, many 
years a wholefale linen-draper, on Filh-Street-Hill, 
,who died at his houfe in Auftin-friars, in the QOth 
year of his age, July 23, 1776 * * * § . 

The excellent character of Emlia, in No. 302, was 
claimed by Mr. Duncombb for Mr. Hughes, but 
it has lince been afeertained that it was written by 
Dr. Brome ; but whether Dr. Broome, the poet, and 
partner of Pope in tranflating the Odylley, is not 
fo elearly determined. Bromius, mentioned in this 
paper, will not agree with his character, who, when 
re<^or of Sturilon, in Suffolk, ** married a wealthy 
widow f .” The lady named here EmUa^ was the 
mother of Mrs. Afcham, of Connington, in Cam* 
bridgethire, and grandmother of the prefent Lady 
Hatton J.” 

The letter on foreign travel, in No. 364, figned 
Philip Homehredt was written by Mr.PHiLip Yorke, 
afterwards the celebrated Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wiCKE. Mr. Boswell informs us, probably in 
too dccilive language, that Dr. Johnson would not 
allow merit to this letter, and faid that ** it was 
quite vulgar, and had nothing luminous.” It is 
certainly not the paper we might expetSt from a Lord 
Chancellor, but it was written by a young man, 
jull admitted to the bar, and who had fenfe enough 
to ccnlure a prevailing folly with fome degree of 
humour, and with great juflice. The fame fub- 
je6t has been lince illuftrated in the World by 
another nobleman, Philip Earl of Chester- 
field §. 

* Spe£t. vol. iv. p> 9y, note.* 

t Johnson’s Lives ot the Poets, art. Brome, or Broome. 

} Spe£t. vul. iv. p. 289, note. 

§ Sm an article on the lame fubje^ by Addison, in Tat- 

LBR, No. 93. 
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The Earl of Hardwicks, who is fuppoled (o 
have been the author of another paper, which can* 
not now be afeertained, was one of tliofe iiluftrious 
charadiers who have ennobled their families by merit 
in a profeilion, in which, with very few exceptions, 
merit only has been found to fucceed. In very early* 
life he appears to have been noted for learning and 
induftry, and for qualities which were fitted to fhine 
in public life. When only twenty-eight years of 
age, he had a feat in parliament, and the following 
year was promoted to the office of folieiior-gcncrai, 
on the recommendation of the Lord Chaxckllor 
Parker. In Feb. 1723 -i, he was appointed at- 
torney-general, and in Odlober, 1733, lord chief 
juflice of the king's bench. On the deeeafe of Lord 
Talbot, in 1736'*7* he was c;d]ed to the high office 
of lord chancellor, when only in his forty- fevcntli 
year. Yet this rapid lucceffion of honours was fol- 
lowed by a correlpondent fharc of popularity. In 
each office he difeharged his duly in a manner both 
honourable and digniiicd : his ftation diTivcd luffre 
from his piety, his learning, and his jullice, and he 
at once enjoyed and deferved the eftccni of the pub- 
lic. Of his abilities the following charadicr is faid 
to be flri<Slly jufl. ** The ftyle of his eloquence was 
more adapted to the houfc of lords than to the houfe 
of commons. The tone of his voice was pleafing 
and melodious; his manner was placid and digni- 
fied. Precifion of arrangement, chifenefs of argu- 
ment, fluency of exineflion, elegance of diction, 
great knowledge of tiic lubjcec on which he fpoke, 
were his particular chara^lcriftics. lie leldom rote 
into great animation: his chief aim was more to 
convince than anuifc; to appeal to the judgment 
rather than to the feelings of his auditors. He pol- 
fefled a perfect command over himlelf, and his even 
temper was never ruffled by petulant oppofltion, or 
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mali^an t invedlive *.** He died March 6 , 17'd4^ 
and u is by general confent that the epithets great 
and GOOD have been ever lince connedled with his 
name. 

Two vifionsy in Nos. 4 d 0 , and 501 , were written 
by Dr. Thomas Parnell. This allegorical mode 
of conveying inftrudlion was much encouraged and 
pradlifed by AnnisoN and his contemporaries; and^ 
we are informed by Steele, there was always a 
particular demand for fuch papers. Dr. Parnell’s 
Fifiom have coniiderable merit, but from a member 
of the ScribUrus Clubt and a man of acknowledged 
wit, we might have furely expected contributions of 
a more humorous caft. Dr. Goldsmith’s Life of 
Parnell, prefixed to his works, were the firll at- 
tempt to colledl memorials of him ; although enrol- 
led among the Englifh poets in Dr. Johnson’s 
edition, his name had not appeared in the General 
Dii 5 lionary, or in the Biographia Britannica. Gold- 
smith’s materials are very fcanty, and Johnson, 
while he compliments Goldsmith on what he had 
done, feems averfe to the fubjeA. 

Thomas Parnell, D.D. defcended from an an- 
cient family, of Gingleton, in Chelhire, was born in 
Dublin, in the year 1679, and was admitted a mem- 
ber of Dublin College at the early age of thirteen. 
He took his degree of M. A. July 9, 1700, and in 
the fame year was ordained a deacon, by Dr. Wil- 
liam King, then Bilhop of Derry, having a difpen- 
fation from the primate, as being under twenty- three 
years of age. He was admitted into priefl’s orders 
about three years after, by Dr. King, then archbilhop 
of Dublin, and was collated by Dr. Ashe, bilhop of 
Clogher, to the ardeaconiy of Cloghcr, Feb. 9, 1705. 
About that time he married Mils Anne Minchin, 

* Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R.^Walpolb, vol. i. p. 43, 410. 
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B young lady of great beauty and merit, by inborn 
he had two ions, who died young, and a daughter, 
living in 1770. The death of his wife is Aippofed 
to have made an indelible impreilion on his Ipirits, 
and drove him to that remedy which of all others 
is the leaft efficacious, and is itfelf a calamity of the 
moft deplorable kind*. He was warmly rocom* 
mended by Swift to Archbifliop King, who gave 
him a prebend in 1713, and in I716 the vicarage 
of Finglas, worth 400/. per annum^. He died at 
Chefter, July, 171 H, on his way to Ireland. 

His profe works are two papers in the Sprcta- 
TOR, two in the Guardian, the life of Zoilus (a 
fatirc on Dennis,) an eflay on the origin of fcicnccs 
in the chara«£ler of Martims Scribkrust and the life 
of Homer prefixed to Pope's tranflation. His 
poetical fame reds chiefly on his Hermit, but even 
his inferior poems are more corred and pleating 
than his profe. 

The letter figned Peter de Quir, in No. 395, and 
that figned Tom Tweert in No. 518, were the pro- 
ductions of that very eccentric character, Orator 
Hbnlev, a name and title which have feldum been 
pronounced without contempt, yet it was late in life 
before he earned this contempt. His early days 
were laudably and induftrioufly employed, as ap- 
pears by the very curious and authentic memoirs 
Mr. Nichols has given of him in his “ Hiflory of 
Leicefterfhire,” under the article Melton Mowbray, 
Henley’s native place. 

From his letter, in No 5 1 8, as well as from fome 
of his avowed publications, he feems to have pof- 
feflcd a kind of humour, which a man of fenfe or 
delicacy might have employed with fuccefs. But 
Henley preferred the character of a buflbon, and 

* Goldsmith, p. 21, edit. 1773. 
t Nichols’s Select Colledion of Poems, vol. iii. p.209. 
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the life of an outcaft, and was Ibr many years the 
ornament and delight of Clare Market, where he 
eftabliihed an oratory to which the very lowed; ranks 
reforted. Here, when vulgarity itfelf was fatiated 
with his nonfenfe. he hit upon various expedients to 
bring a crowded audience At one time he called 
the Jews together, by offering a reward to any one 
who fhould interpret a Hebrew infeription painted 
on his pulpit, and which confided of the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet jumbled together in the form 
of words without meaning. On another occalion, he 
procured a full audience of fhoemakers, who were 
to be told how to make a pair of fhoes in two mi- 
nutes, which was by cutting off the tbps of ready- 
made boots -f-. As there was no admittance to his 
oratory, without paying a fum at the door, generally 
a fhillins, fuch expedients ferved occadonally to 
recruit his finances. He was alfo the author of a 
weekly paper of unintelligible declamation, called. 
The Hyp-Doctob, for which fccret*fervice 
he had 100/. a-ycar. The origin of the Hyp- 
Doctob, as it has been related to the writer of this 
article, will fhow the peculiar turn of Henley's 
humour. He went to Sir Robebt Walpole, 
reprefented himfelf as a man who eould do great 
I’ervicc to the date, and hinted that it would be 
wife to employ him. Sir Robert declined the 
oficr in very polite terms, and Henley left the 

* The late Rev. Mr. Cole of Milton tays, he rememben 
Henley coining to Cambridge, and foliciting for a booth in 
Stuibidge fair, for his LeAures, which was refufed. Cole's 
MSS. in Brit. Muf. 

t His introduAory pofition on this fubjeA was, ornue majm 
^entiuet inje numts, 

^ Biog. Did. In Cooke’s Preacher’s Affiftant is a lift of 
fifteen fermons preach^ on public occafions, and printed, by 
our orator. One is entitled, ** The Butcher’s Z.edure.” Mr. 
Cooke calls him " Redor of Chelmondifton, So^k.” 
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room with a threat, that “ he could wield a pen !** 
On recolledtion, the miniller thought it might be 
proper to (lop this \vriter*s oppodtion by a linall fa- 
lary, and called after him from the top of the (lair- 
cafe, “Hyp! Doctor!” promifed him his fup- 
port, and immediately the Hyp-Doctor, No. 1. 
made its appearance. Its piirpofc was to ridicule 
the arguments of the Craftsman. 

In No. 288, is a letter from a tradefman, recom- 
mending his wares, (igned Pktkr Motteux, the 
real name of a man of lome talents, but, if the man- 
ner of his death has not been mifreprefented, of 
immoral charadlcr. He was a native of Franec, 
and came to England on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz. Such was the (kill he acquired in the 
Englilh language, that he tranllatcd with fuccofs 
Rabelais and Don Quixote, and wrote funic very 
popular plays. He had a large Eaft Intlia ware- 
houfe in Leadenhall ftrcct, and held a place in the 
foreign Pod-oihcc. Although advanced in life, and 
married to a very beautiful woman, he indulged in 
the liccntioufncls of brothels, in one of which he 
was found dead, Feb. 19, 1717-18 *. 

The aflcdlionate letter on the death of a wife, in 
No. 520, is attributed to a Mr. Fkancham, of 
Norwich, of whom nothing elfe is now remcmlx;r- 
ed: and an excellent dream, in No. is faid to 
have been the joint production of Mr. Dunlop, 
then Greek profe(lbr of Glafgow Umvcrfity, and of 
Mr. Montgomery, a merchant. Of the latter gen- 
tleman, we arc told, that he traded to Sweden, and 
his bufinefs carrying him there, he was obliged to 
leave that kingdom abruptly, in conletpicnce of 
** fomething between” him and Queen Chrifliiia. 
This event is fuppofed to have a({e^.tcd his intellcdls, 
much in the manner as Sir Uogp.r de Co v bulb y 


* Biog. Di£t. and Dram. 

dS 
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is reprefentAd to have been injured by his paflion 
for the widow *. Mr. Dunlop is chiefly known as 
the author of a Greek grammar, ufed in moft of the 
fchools and univeiiities of Scotland. Upon what 
authority the^oin/ concern of thefe gentlemen in this 
paper is aflertcd, does not appear. It was formerly 
afcribed to Professor Simpson, of Glafgow, but 
whether the mathematician or the divine, for there 
were two of the name contemporaries, we are not 
informed. 

A letter in No. 140, flgned Leonora^ and another 
in No. IflS, with the fame fignature, are faid to have 
been written by a Miss Shepheard, and a letter 
in No. 92 , by W fifler. Of thefe ladies it is only 
related that they were collateral defcendants of Sir 
Fleetwood Shepheard, of facetious memory.** 
A very fliort letter in No. 480, flgned M. D. was 
written by Mr. Robert Harper, of LincoInVInn, 
aii eminent conveyancer. Steele omitted fome 
parts of it, and made fome alterations in it. 

The laft contributor to the SpECTATOR,'of whom 
we have any knowledge, and who was the long^ 
furvivor, is Dr. Zachary Pearce, a late Bishop 
of Rochester. He was the fon of an opulent di- 
fliiller in Holbom, and was bom in 1690. He had 
his education at Weftminfler fchool, where he was 
diftinguifhed by his merit, and deAed one of the 
king's fcholars. In 1710, he was ele^ed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1716, he publiflied the 
flrfl; edition of his ** Cicero de Oratorey* and at the 
deflre of a friend, dedicated it to Lord Chief Jus> 
VICE Parker, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, 
to whom he was an entire firanger. This incident 
laid the foundation of his future fortune, for Lord 
Parker foon after recommended him to Dr.BBNT> 
LEY, midier of Trinity, to be made one of the fellows. 


* Spe£k. 8vo. vol. ?ti. p. 284, note. 
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In 1717« being then M. A. he was ordained, and in 
1718, was invited to live with the Lord Chancel* 
LOR Parker, as his lordlhip’s donieftic chaplain. 
In 1719) he was inilituted to the re^ory of Staple- 
ford Abbots, in EiTex, and in 1720, to that of St. 
Bartholomew, Exchange, London. In 1723, his 
noble patron prefented him to St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and in 1726, he preached a fermon at the 
confecration of that church, when rebuilt in its pre- 
fent fplendid form. In 1724, the degree of D. D. 
was conferred on him by Arch bi (hop Wake. In 
1739, he was appointed to the deanery of Winchd- 
ter, and in 1748, to the bifhopriek. of Bangor; in 
1736, he was removed to the fee of Hocheftur and 
the deanery of Weflminftcr. In 1763, when the in- 
firmities of age began to be felt, he withtrd to refign 
both, and retire into a quiet (lation, but his inajcily 
prevailed on him to continue. Dr. Pearce’s nralbns 
for an application fo unulual do him much honour; 
he faid, that as he never made a lineeurc oi' his 
preferments, he was tired with bufinefs, anil being 
in the 74th year of his age, he wilhed to redgn his 
preferments while his faculties were nitiie, IcA he 
fhould outlive them, and the church tuffer by his 
infirmities*. In 1763. however, he obtained leave 
to rclign the deanery. In 1773, he loft his lady, 
with whom he had enjoyed an uninterrupted courfc 
of domcftic comfort for fifty-two yeans, and after 
fome months of lingering decay, he died at Little 
Ealing, June 29, 1774. Being alTced one day how 
he could live with fo little nutriment, '* 1 live,” 
faid he, ** upon the recollection of an innocent 
and well-fpent life, which is my only fullenanee f .” 
He fupported through this long life the character 

* M.S. Letter from Dr. Pettincal to Air. Cole, in 
Brit. Muf. 

t Nichols' Anecdotes of Boivyer, 
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of an able divine, and a found critic and phild- 
loger *. 

During his early years, he amufed himfelf with 
light compodtions, of which it is to be regretted he 
did not publifh more than the Spectator, No. 572, 
on quacks, which was a little retouched by Addi- 
son, and No. 633, on eloquence f. He wrote alfo 
a paper in the Guardian, which will be noticed in 
its proper place, and an exquidte little fancy in a 
a periodical paper entitled The Freethinker. 

At the concludon of No. 555, Steele fays, ** It 
had not come to my knowledge, when I letl off the 
Spectator, that 1 owe fevcral excellent fentiments 
and agreeable pieces in that work to Mr. Ince, of 
Gray’s Inn.” The annotators follow this intimation 
with forae account of Mr. Ince, but no difeovery 
has been made of his ** fentiments,” or piece's.” In 
a converfation with Dr. Johnson, in 1777» Mr. 
Murphy faid, he remembered when there were fe- 
veral people alive in London, who enjoyed a conli- 
derable reputation merely from having written a 
paper in the Spectator. He mentioned particularly 
Mr. Ince, who ufed to frequent Tom’s eoilee-houfe. 
Dr. Johnson, who feemed to think this kind of 
mention depreciating, repeated, how highly Steele 
fpeaks of Mr. Ince. he was fecretary to the ac- 
counts of the army, and died Odlober II, 1758 
That many perfons wrote Angle papers or letters in 
the Spectator, whofc names are now irrecoverable 

* His life was prefixed to his pofihumous works by theRevJ 
Mr. DkrRY, his chaplain, ?. vols, 4to. 1777, but his papers 
in the Spectator and Guardian, were acknowledged by 
Dr. Pearce, in a letter to Dr. IIirch, dated June 5, 1764. 

t 'I'he annotators on the Spectator, by fome millake, 
fay that No. 636 was printed by Tickeli., in his edition of 
i\»»ksoN’s works. T1CICEJ.L publiihed no Spectators in 
that edition, after No. 600. 

t See Spedt vol. vij. p. 469-70. 
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luay be eailly fuppoled. Mr. Cole, in bis MSS. in 
tbe Britifh Muleum, mentions a Mr. Wkstkbn, 
fitther of Thomas Western of Rivenhallt inEilex, 
(which laft died in 17^6)> as the author of a few 
numbers; and 1 learn from a recent letter in the Gen- 
tleman*s Magazine, that the Rev. John Lloyd, 
M. A. who publiihed a poem entitled “ God,’* 
about the year 1724, calls himfclf, in the title-page, 
** Author of feveral of the Spectators." 

The paper in which the above compliment is 
paid to Mr. Ince, is the concluding one of the fc- 
venth volume of the original fecond edition, to which 
Steele ligns his name, and in which he intnxiiurs 
the names of the principal writers. The Specta- 
tor was tl}en laid down about a year and a half, 
in which interval the Guardian, and its fequci the 
Englishman, were publithcd. The time when the 
Specyato.1 was revived. Dr. Johnson thought 
** unfavourable to literature,” as “ the fu( ixlUon of 
a new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, difeord, and conrufion." The attempt, 
however, was made, (for which a whiinfical rcahm 
is afligned in No. fi32,) and not unfurcefsliilljr with 
refpeCt to merit, but the fale was not I’o cxlcnfivc as 
that of the preceding pajHirs. They now came out 
only three times a week, and Syerlr, it is thought, 
had no concern in it. Addison wrote ^abovc a 
fourth part, and conducted the whole with Lust ace 
Budgell, whofe fharc, if he had any, has not been 
afeertained. There arc none of the papers lettered 
at the clofe, as in the prc*ceding volumes, and Addi- 
son’s contributions are marked in this edition upon 
the authority of Mr. Tick ell, who colleClcd them 
in his works. 

In Dr. Johnson’s opinion, this volume is more 
valuable than any of thofe which went before it. 
There is certainly more variety of flyle and manner 
in it, and perhaps ot lubjeCt, but in general the [ju- 

d 4 
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p6ri are left lively^ wd have been left popular. Why 
the Spbctatob was revived after the Guabdian 
^ dofed, pd why it ends abruptly with a paper 
from a ftranger, are queftions which cannot now be 
refolved. There is fome realbn to think this eighth 
volume was a bopkfeller*s proje<ft> who perhaps em- 
ployed BvnGEj:.!. as editor, and engaged Annjsoir 
as a writer. 

Of the great fucceft of the Spbctatob, both in 
papers and in volumes, we have unequivocal evi- 
dence from Steelb’s dedaration, in No. 555, that 
an edition of the reprinted volumes, of above ** nine 
thoufand each book,” were then fold off, fuch was 
the laudable avidity in thofe days for moral in-* 
ftrudion and elegant amufement. The tax on each 
half Iheet brought into the ftamp office, one week 
with another, above SO/, per week, notwithftadding 
it at iirft reduced the fale to left than half the num- 
ber that was utually printed before the tax was im- 
pofed. This (lamp-duty took place, Aug. 1, 1712, 
and every (ingle half Iheet paid a halfpenny to the 
queen. “ Have you feen,” fays Swift, the ftamp ? 
Methinks the ftamping is worth a halQ)enny. The 
Obsbbvatob is fallen; the Medleys are jumbled 
together with the flying Foil ; the Examinee is 
deadly ftck; the Spbctatob keeps up, and doubles 
its price.” This increafed the price of each paper 
to two-pence, the price, as we- (hall fee afterwards, 
of periodical papers *, confifiing of three half iheets 
elegantly printed on line paper, while the Tatlbbs, 
Spbctatobs, and Guabdians, confifted of a ftngle 
half Iheet, printed on the vileft paper of which any 
fpecimens have defcended to ponerity. 

But the exadt amount of the daily fale has been, 
with fome, the fubjedl of much controverfy. Dr. 
JouKsoN, eftimating by the SO/, paid to the revenue 


* Bambler, Adventurer, ice. 
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we^y, gives 1680, for the daily number •. One 
of the annotators thinks that this calculation is not 
made with the Doctor's ufual accuracy ; that it is 
probable we ought to read ** above S9A indead of 
above SO/.” in Stbbi.b*8 concluding numter; or, 
that admitting the other fum, it ou^t to be conli*. 
dered that the greateft numbw of the Spectatobs 
were aAually publilhed before the duty, on which 
the calculation reds, took place. It is added, on the 
exprefs tedimony of Dr. Fleetwood, in a letter to 
the then Bilhop of Salisbury, that the daily fale 
amounted to fourteen thoufand. 

Whatever the precife number was, it is certain 
that it far exceed^ that of any preceding or con* 
temporary work of the kind, and, it is almod need- 
lefs to add, of any which has followed. The fale, 
however, was probably not deady; fomc papers, we 
are adured, were bought up with more cagemefs 
than others, and to this, and to the frequent reading 
and carelcfs handling of the original publications, it 
is no doubt owing that a perfeS copy can fo rarely 
be met with, notwitlidanding the vad number 
fold. 

It was reprinted in o£lavo, like the Tatlrr, at 
the price of one guinea fer volume, and other edi- 
tions at inferior prices were foon multiplied. It was 
alfo tranflated into French, but with the omidion 
of fomc papers, and parts of papers, which it is un- 
ncccdary to fpccify to any one acquainted with the 
w’ork and the date of France at that period. 

As there was a fpurious Tatlp.r, there was like* 
wife an attempt to impofe on the public by a fpu- 
rious continuation of the Spectator, begun Mon- 
day, Jan. 3, 1715, and concluded Monday, Aug. 3. 

* In oppoTition to this we have Addison's declaration, that 

three thoufand were fold daily about the connncocemeiit yl 
the work. See No. lo. 
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It was publiflied on Mondays and Fridays^ and con* 
fids of fifiy-nine numbers, werwards repufaliflied in 
l2mo. as ** The Spectatob, voktnte vinth and Ufir 
My copy adds, The fifth edition. Printed for W. 
Mears, at the Lamb, without Temple Bar, 1726 V* 
It is ftu: inferior to the fpurious Tatlbr, and indeed 
to any imitation whatever of the works of Stbblb 
and Addison. 

An humble wifn. to ^tify the public induced 
fomeperfon to publifh, in 1712 and 1715, a little 
volume, entitled^ ** .The mottoes of the Tatlbbs 
and Spectators tranftated into Englifli.*' This 
extends to the end of the feventh volume of the 
Spectator. I'he tranflations are in general very 
poorly executed f. Addison’s acquaintance with 
the Roman dailies, for it is not clear that he was' 
eminent as a ^reek fcholar^ enabled him to fele<St 
very appoiite lines for his various fubjeds. Dr. 
Wabton remarks, in lus •* .Eftay on the Genius of 
Pope,” that in applying to the poetical remains of 
Sappho the two lines of Phsedrus contained in the 
motto of No. 223, Addison has hit upon one of 
.the mofi elegant and happy applications that per* 
haps ever was made from any dallic author. It 
may be necessary to inform fome readers, that the 
authors of thefe papers, as well as their fuccelTors, 
occafionally changed a word or two in a clafiical 

3 notation, that it might become more appofite to 
leir fubjed. The tranflations in the latter editions 

* One of the principal writers of this volume is laid to have 
been Dr. George Sewell, of whom fome account has been 
given in the prefice to the Tatler. 

t The Rev. Thomas Broughton, one of the original 
writers of the Biographia Britannica, is faid to have tranflated 
the mottoes of the Spectator, Guardian, and Free- 
holder, as we now find them. Thofe of the Tatler were 
corrected and altered for the edition, with notes, printed in 
1786, cr. 8vo. 6 vols. 
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arp entirely new, and fele^ted from the beft pofsts, 
but no tranflations.of any kind were printed with 
the volumes for many years after their nrft publica- 
tion. 

Since the firft edition of this Preface appeared *, . 
I have been favoured with fome information re- 
fpe^ing the original of Sir Roger db Covbrlbt's 
perverfe widow, which ought not to be withheld, 
although it might have b^n placed with perhaps 
more propriety among the aimotalions. This in- 
formation was lately communicated, by the Rev. 
Duke Yokoe of Plympton, to my excellent and 
learned friend Mr. Archdeacon Narbs, to whom 
I am inunediately indebted for a copy. 

“ My attention,” fays Mr. Yonob, “ was firft 
drawn to this fubjedt by a very vague tradition in 
the family of Sir Thomas Crawley Bobvby, of 
Flaxl^ Abbey in Gloucefterfhire, that Mrs. Ca- 
therine Boevby, widow of William Boevby, 
Efquire, and vv ho died January SI, 17S(S>, was the 
original from whence the pidlure was drawn. She 
was left a widow at the early age of 22, and by 
her portrait (now at Flaxley Abbey, and drawn at 
a more advanced period of her life) appears to have 
been a woman of a handfome, dignified figure^ as 
Ihe is deferibed to have been in the llSth number 
of the Spedtator. She was a perfonage well known 
and much diftinguifhed in her day, and is deferibed 
very refpcdlably in the New Atalantis, under the 
name of Portia. 

** From thefe fadls I was induced to examine whe- 
ther any internal evidence could be traced in the 
Spectator to juftify the tradition. The rcfult of 
that inquiry is as follows. 

** Die papers in the Spectator which give the 
defeription of the widow were certainly written by 

* British Essayists, vol.vi. Edit. 1803. 
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Stbelb, and that Mrs. Bobvbt v^a well known to 
Stbblb, and held by him in high efiimation ia 
equally certain. He dedicatea the three volamea of 
the ** Lady’a Library** to three different ladiea. 
Lady Bjarlington> Mra. Bobvby, and Mrs. Steele ; 

‘ he defcribea each of them in terma of the hipheft 
commendation, but each of them ia diftinguilhed 
by very difcriminating charadtexidica. However 
exalted the charadtera of Lady Burlington or Mrs. 
Steele, there is not one word in the dedication to 
either, which correfponda to the character of the 
Widow, but the characters of Mrs. Bobvby and the 
Widow are drawn with marks of very ftriking coin* 
cidence. No. 113 of the Spbctatob, as fer as it 
relates to the Widow, is almoft a parody on the 
character of Mrs. Boevey, as drawn in the dedica* 
tion. Sir Roger tells his friend that fhe is a read- 
ing lady, and that her difcourfe was as learned at 
the beft philofopher could poffibly make. She 
reads upon the nature of plants, and underftands 
every thing. In the dedication Steele lays, ** in- 
Read of Allemblies and Converfations, Books and 
Solitude have been your choice ; you have charms 
of your own fex, and knowledge not inferior to the 
mod learned of ours.** In No. 1 1 8^ ** her fuperior 
merit is fuch,*’ fays Sir Roger, " that I cannot ap- 
proach her without awe, my heart is checked too 
much elteem.*’ Dedication. ** Your pcrfon and 
fortune equally raife the admiration and awe of our 
whole fex.’* 

** She is defcribed as having a Confident, as the 
Knight calls her, to whom he expreifes a peculiar 
avernon. No. 118 beine chiefly on that 'fubjeCt. 
** Of all perfons under the fun,*’ fays the good old 
Knight, ** be fure to fet a mark upon confidents.** 
1 know not whether the lady was deferving of the 
Knight*s reprobation, but Mrs. Boevey certainly 
had a female friend of this defcription, of the name 
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c€. Fbpe, who lived with her more than forty years^ 
whom left executrix, and who, it is believed in 
the ftunily, did not execute her office in the moft 
liberal manner^ 

“ The chara^er of Mrs. BoBtbt was deferving 
of all the applaufe which Stbblb beftows upon 
hers Bnd though thefe coinciding marks do not 
prove that Mrs. Boeyev and the Widow were the 
fame, yet the pt^umption appears rcafonable that 
he who drew the two portraits fo much alike painted 
from the fame original, and one he tells us himfelf 
was Mrs. Boevey. 

** Two objections may be ftarted againft this pre- 
fomptive evidence : That the Knight firft faw the> 
Widow at the affixes at Worcefter, where the ap« 
peared, according to his account, to conteft a law- 
fuit. 

** That this law-fuit was in confequence of a dif- 
pute with the heir-at-law of her huffiand. 

** There is no tradition of any fuch dilputc having 
arifen ; and if there had, as Mrs. Boevey’s rclidence 
and the property Ihe occupied was in Glouccfter- 
ihire, Gloucefler would have been the place where 
the iffiie mull have been tried. 

** I do not conlider the objections as carrying 
much weight. Steele in delineating the character 
might reafonably be unwilling to deferibe her too 
clolely : her refidcnce at Flaxley Abbey was not far 
from the borders of Worcefterftiire, and the Knight 
in making his iirft vilit fpcaks of his going acroft the 
country for that purpofe. ' * ^ 

** Mrs. Boevey was buried in the family vault at 
Flaxley, with an infeription on the walls of the 
chapel to her memoiy. There is alfo a monument 
in Weftminfter Abbey.’* 

On this ingenious paper I have only to remark, 
^at it carries as much probability as deductions 
Ijrom ftich fti^s can be expeCted to carry at this dif> 

4 
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tance of time. It cannot, however, be improper to 
ii uwift to the reader, who may with to examine the 
c^mce more clofcly, that Mrs. Bobtby was left a 
a widow at the age of twenty-two, in the year 
and confeqnently at the dates of the Spbctators 
in which the is defcribed, had arrived at the ase of 
forty-two. Sir Rogbr is defcribed as in his lily- 
£xth year, a difproportion which feems not onfuit- 
able to the character in which he is drawn, or to the 
unfortunate ilTue of his addrefles. 
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ISdcnell, Mrs. vi. 385. 
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Buckingham, Sheffield, duke of, vi. 362, 
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Campbell, Duncan, vii. 1 1. 
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diiot letteis oompafing this word ufed as a fignature AM* 
fon, i. 44. 

Clubs, ** Secret Hillary of,*' 55. 

Cole, Mr. of Northampton, r. 20. 

Colly-Molly-Poff, iii. 461. v. 2511 
Colfon, Tom, v. 160. 
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Compton, Lady Mary, iv. 274. 

ConneAe, Thomas, ii. 97. 
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Coventry, Lady ^ne, iv. 209. 

Cowper, Lord, iii. 3i6< vi. 393. 

Crawley. See Crowley. 
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Cumberland, Mrs. viii. 236. 
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Lillie* Charles, ii. 308. 

** Literatare* Memoirs of,” t. I2i> 
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ii. 458. Jonathan’s cofiec^oi\fe, i. 4. Ludeate prifon, 
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Lorraine, Paul, ordinary of Newgate, v. iii. 

Lowndes, Mr. fecretary of the tceafury, vi. 332. 
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Lyfzynlki, Caffimir, v. 400. 
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Magdalen-houfe, iii. ill. 

Manfion-houfe, vi, 361. 

Marlborough, duke of, ii. 314. iii. 140 iv. l. v. Ji6. 
Martyn, Henry, ii. 335. iii. 71. 177, 183. 184. 361. vii. 
464. 

Mafquerades, introdudlion of, ii. 113. Iii.. 409. 

Mather, Charles, toyman, v. 43. , ' 
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Mercurialis, Hieronymus, ii. 184. 

Methuen, Sir Paul, vii. i. 

Miller, Captain, vi. 217. 
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TO 

JOHN, LORD SOMERS*, 

fiARON OF EVESHAM. 


Mt Lord, 

I Should not a£t the part of an impartial 
Spectator, if I dedicated the following papers 
to one who is not of the mod conlummatc and 
mod acknowledged merit. 

None but a pcrlbn of a finiflicd charaeder can 
be a proper patron of a w'ork which endeavours 
to cultivate and polifli human life, by promoting 
virtue and knowledge, and by recommending 
■whatfoever may be cither ufeful or ornamental 
to feci -y. 

I know that the homage I now pay you, is 
offering a kind of violence to one who is as 
iblidtous to ihun applaufe, as he is allii’uous to 
deferve it. But, my lord, this is perhaps the 
only particular in winch your pruticucc will be 
always difappointed. 

While judicc, candour, equanimity, a zeal 
for the good of your countr . , aiid the mod per- 
fuafive eloquence in bringing over others to it, 
are valuable didindiona, you are not to exped 

• Thisdiftineoinied lawyer was born at Worceftcr in 165a. 
He was firil taken notice of at the trial of the I'cven btibops, 
for whom he was one of the cuuuld. See p, ii. 

Voi.. I. 
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that the public will fo far comply with your 
inclinations, as to forbear celebrating fuch extra- 
ordinary qualities. It is in vain that you have 
endeavoured to conceal your ihare of merit in 
the many national fervices which you have 
effected. Do what you will, the prefent age 
will be talking of your virtues, though pofterity 
alone will do them juftice 

Other men pafs through oppofitions and con- 
tending intcrefts in the ways of ambition ; but 
your great abilities have been invited to power, 
and importuned to accept of advancement. 
Nor is it ftrangc that this fhould happen to 
your lordflilp, who could bring into the fervice 
of yuur fovercign the arts and policies of ancient 
Greece and Home ; as well as the moft cxa<ft 
knowledge of our own conftitution in particular, 
and of the intcrefts of Europe in general ; to 
•which I mull alfo add, a certain dignity in 
yourfelf, that (to lay the leaft of it) has been 
always equal to thole great honours which have 
been conferred upon you. 

It is very well known how much the church 
owed to you, in the moll dangerous day‘ it 

Mr. Walpole, for one, has done them juftice, in his Ca- 
talogue of Roval and Noble Authors. 

* 'I’his raoft dangerous day was June 39, 1688, the very 
day on which the foven hilltops, who had been committed 
to the tower by that wicked chancellor, Jefterys, for modellly 
petitioning king James 11. to excufc them from reading his 
declaration of his dirpenfnig power in matters of religion, 
were tried in Wcftminfter-hall, and acquitted, to the univer- 
fal joy of the nation. In this famous trial, our author’s 
patron, then only Mr. Somers, was one of the learned 
counfcl for the bilhops; and, for his noble defence of thole 
prelates, who were then generally ftyled the ‘ feven golden 
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ever faw, that of the arraignment of its pre- 
lates ; and how far the civil power, in the late 
and prelent reign, has been indebted to your 
eouniels and wifdom. 

But to enumerate the great advantages which 
the public has received from your adminiHration, 
would be a more proper work for an hiiloryp 
than for an addrei's of this nature. 

Your lordfhip appears as great in your pri- 
vate life, as in the moft important offices which 
you have borne. I • would, therefore, rather 
choofc to fpcak of die pleafure you afford all 
who are admitted to your converfation, of your 
elegant talfe in all the polite arts of learning, of 
your great humanity and complacency of ttiaii- 

candlefticks,* he was by king William made folicitor general. 
May 7, 1789; then attorney general, May z, 169Z; and 
lord keeper, 169^. Apiil zi, 1697. lie was created lord 
Somers, baron of Evciham, and made lord chancellor of 
England ; from which poll he was rrmovcil in 1 700, and in 
1701 iinpcaclicd by the commons, hut aa|uitrid on his trial 
by the lords, lie then ictired to his Audios,' and waschofeii 
prcfident of the Ro\al .Society. In T706, he projcifled the 
union. In 1708, (|ueeii Anne made him lord pidldciit of 
the privy council ; hut, on the change of her ininiAiy in 1710, 
he was alfo difpiaccd. Towards the latter end ol thy cjucen’s 
reign, he grew very infirm; which probabU was the reafon 
why he had no other ix>A than a feat at the council- table at 
the aceclllon of king Ueorge 1. lie died of an apo|}ledlic 
fit, April 26, 1716, after having for fomc time unfortunately 
furvived the powers of his undcrAanding. 'i'his dedication 
gives a lively Atctch of his chara£lcr ; but furcly no man’s 
W.1S ever better depi^ed by a jien than this nobl. man’s is 
by Air. Addifon, m that adinirahtc paper, iiitituled 'Hie Krce- 
holdei, publilhed on the 4th ot Alay, (the ii:iy of his lordibip’s 
intermerit), to which the curious ate referred, llis writings 
arc too well known to need enumeration, and too numerous 
to be mentioned within the compafs of a note. 
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ners, and of the iurprinng influence which is pe- 
culiar to you, in making every one who converfes 
with your lordfhip prefer you to himfelf, with- 
out thinking the lels meanly of his own talents; 
But if 1 fliould take notice of ail that might be 
obferved in your lordlhip, I ihouid have nothing 
new to fay upon any other charadier of difliinc- 
tion. 1 am^ 

My Lord, 

Your Lordiliip’s moft devoted, 

Mofl: obedient humble fervant. 

The Spectator. 


THE 
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my next, as prei&tory diicourTes to my follow^ 
ing writings, and (hall give fome account in them 
of the feveral peribns that are engaged in this 
work. As the chief trouble of compiling, digeft- 
ing, and cotreding will fall to my (hare, I muft 
do myfelf the ju(tice to open the work with my 
own hiftory. 

1 was bom to a fmall hereditary efiate, which 
according to the tradition of the village where 
it lies, was bounded by the (ame hedges and 
ditches in William the Conqueror s time that 
it is at prc(ent, and has been delivered down 
from father to (bn, whole and entire, without 
the lofs or acquihtion of a (ingle field or mea> 
dow, during the fpace of fix hundred years'*. 
There runs a (lory in the family, that when my 
mother was gone with child of me about three 
months, (he dreamt that (he was brought to bed 
of a judge. Whether this might proeeed from 
a law-fuit which was then depending in the fii> 
mily, or my father’s being a juftice of the peace, 
I cannot determine; for I am not (b vain as 
to think it prefaged any dignity that I (hould 
arrive at in my future lite, though that was the 
interpretation which the neighbourhood put 
upon it. The gravity of my behaviour at my 
very firfi: appearance in the world, and at the 
time that 1 fucked, feemed to favour my mo- 
ther’s dream: for, as (he has often told me, I 
threw away my rattle before 1 was two months 

i 

'' It was firange, £iid Charles II. on a fimilar declaration, 
* that there was not in all that time a wife man, or a fool, 
in the family.* 
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old,' and would not make ufe of my coral until 
they had taken aw^ the bells from it. 

As for the reft of my infency, there being no- 
thing in it remarkable, I fhall pafs it over in 
filence. I find, that during my nonage, I had 
the reputation of a very fullcn youth, but was 
always a favourite of my fchbol- mailer, who 
uicd to lay, * that my parts were Iblid, and 
would wear well.’ I had not been long at the 
univerlity, before I dillinguilhed myfelf by a 
moll profound lllence; for during the fpace of 
eight years, excepting in the public cxcrciles of 
the college, I fcarce uttered tlie quantity of an 
hundred words; and indeed do not remember 
that I ever fpoke three Icntcnccs together in my 
whole life. Whilll I was in this learned body, 
I applied mylclf with lb much diligence to my 
Rudies, that there arc very few celebrated books, 
either in the learned or the modern tongues, 
which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was refolvcd 
to travel into foreign countries, and therefore left 
the univerlity, with the charaftcr of an odd un- 
accountable fellow, that had a great deal of 
learning, if I would but Ihew it. An inlatiable 
thirR after knowledge carried me into all the 
countries of Europe, in which there was any 
thing new or Rrangc to be Icon; nay, to litcii a 
degree was my curiofity raifed, that having read 
the controverlics of Ibmc great men concerning 
the antiquities of Egypt, I made a voyage to 
Grand Cairo, on purpofe to take the mcafure of 
a pyramid : and as foon as ! had let myfelf right 
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in that particular, returned to my native country 
with great ratisfadlion‘. 

I have paffed my latter years in this city, wherd 
I am frequently feen in moll public places, 
though there are not above half a dozen of 
my lele£l friends that know me; of whom my 
next paper ihall give a more particular account. 
There is no place of general relbrt wherein I do 
not often make my appearance; fometimes I 
am feen thruiling my head into a round of po- 
liticians at Will’s, and lillening with great at- 
tention to the narratives that are made in thole 
little circular audiences. Sometimes I fmoke a 
pipe at Child’s ^ and while I Icem attentive to 
nothing but the PoRman, overhear the conver- 
lation of every table in the room. I appear on 
Sunday nights at St. James’s colFee>houfe, and 
fometimes join the little committee of poli- 
ticks in the inner-room, as one who comes 
there to hear and improve. My face is like- 
wife very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa- 
tree, and in the theatres both of Drury-lane and 
the Hay-market. 1 have been taken for a mer- 

‘ A farcaftn on Mr. Greaves and his book intitled Pyra- 
midographia, no lefs reprehenilble than preceding farcadic 
remarks on the Royal Sixiety, the futility and invidioufnels 
of which, have been fufficiently fhewn in various notes on 
the Tatler pajjim , — See Biogr. Brit. art. Greaves; Tatler, 
N°2i6y N”a2i, and notes. 

'* The fituations of Will’s, White’s, and the Grecian 
cofiee-houfes, arc afeertained likewife in the Tatler, N" i, 
notes. Child’s coffee- hoofe was in St. Paul’s church- yard, 
and the refort of the clergy ; St. James’s flood then where 
it does now; Jonathan’s was in Change- alley, and the Rofis 
tavern was on the outlide of Tcmple-bar. 
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chant upon the exchange for above theie ten 
years, and fbmetimes pafs for a Jew in the af« 
lembly of ftock*jobbers at Jonathan’s. In fliort, 
wherever I tee a cluRer of people, I always mix 
with them, though I never open my lips but in 
my own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spe£Iator 
of mankind, than as one of the fpecies, by which 
means I have made myielf a tpeculative ftatef^ 
man, foldier, merchant, and artilan, without ever 
meddling with any praflical part in life. 1 am 
very well verfed in the theory of a hufband, or 
a father, and can difeem the errors in the oeco- 
nomy, buflnels, and diveriion of others, better 
than thofe who arc engaged in them ; as ftanders* 
by difeover blots, which arc apt to cfcapc thofe 
who are in the game. I never efpoufed any party 
with violence, and am rcfelvcd to obferve an ex- 
a<5t neutrality between the Whigs and Tories, 
unlefe I fhall be forced to declare myfelf by the 
hofeilities of cither fide. In ihort, I have a6led 
in all the parts of my life as a looker on, which 
is the chara^cr I intend to preferve in this 
paper. 

I have given the reader juft lb much of my 
hiftory and charader, as to let him fee I am not 
altogether unqualified for the bulinels I have un- 
dertaken. As for other particulars in my life 
and adventures, I lhall infert them in fol- 
lowing papers, as I lhall fee occalion. In the 
mean time, when I conlidcr how much I have 
feen, read, and heard, I begin to blame my own 
tecitumity; and lince 1 have neither time nor 
inclination, to communicate the fulnels of my 
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heart in fpccch, I am refolved to do it in writ- 
ing, and to print myfclf out, if pollible, before 
I die. I have been often told by ray friends, 
that it is pity fo many ufeful difeoveries which 
I liave made fliould be in the poiTeilion of a 
filcnt man. For this rcafon, therefore, I lliall 
publilh a fhcct-full of thoughts every morning, 
for the benefit of my contemporaries ; and if I 
can any way contribute to the diverfion, or im- 
provement of the country in which I live, 1 lliall 
leave it when I am fummoned out of it, with 
the fecret latisfadtion of thinking that I have not 
lived in vain. 

There are three very material points wdiich I 
have not fpoken to in this paper; and which, for 
fcveral important rcalbns, 1 muft keep to myfclf, 
at leall for Ibmc time : I mean, an account of 
my name, my age, and my lodgings. I muft 
confels, I would gratily my reader in any thing 
that is rcafonable ; but as for thefe three parti- 
culars, though I am Icnfible they might tend 
very much to the embellilliment of my paper, 
1 cannot vet come to a rcfiilution of communi- 
eating them to the public. They would indeed 
draw me out of that oblcurity w-hich I have en- 
joyed for many years, and expolc me in public 
places to fcveral falutcs and civilities, which have 
been always very difagrceablc to me; for tlic 
greatell pain 1 can fuller, is the being talked to, 
and bciiu; ftared at. Jt is for this reafon like- 
w ile, that I keep my complexion and drefs as 
very great lecrets; though it is not impoffible 
but I may make difeoveries of both in the pro- 
grefs oi’ the work I have undertaken. 
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After having been thus particular upon my- 
iclf, 1 fliall in to-morrow’s paper give an ac- 
^unt of thofe gentlemen who arc concerned 
with me in this work ; for, as I have before in- 
timated, a plan of it is laid and concerted (as 
all other matters of importance arc) in a club. 
However, as my friends have engaged me to 
ftand in the front, thole who have a mind to 
corrclpond w’ith me, may dircdl their letters to 
the Spedator, at Mr. Buckley's in Little Bri- 
tain. For 1 mull further acquaint the reader, 
that though our club meets only on Tuefdays 
and Thurldays, we have appointed a committee 
to lit every night for the infpcc^lion of all fueh 
papers as may contribute to the advancement of 
the j)ublic-wcal. C**. 


N'* 2. Friday, March 2, lyto-ii. 


. - — — alii f 'fx 

lit plurcs^ um < cm lumant 

Juv. Sat. vii. 167. 

Six more at lead join their confenting voice. 

The firft of our focicty is a gentleman of 
Worccfterlliirc, of an ancient dclccnt, a baronet, 
his name Sir Roger dc Covcrlcy'. His great 

•* By AdiVifon. The letter C (ignifirs probably, that is was 
written at Chcllca, where lie had lodgings, about this time. 

'J'hc laic Mr. 'fyers, in an hillorical effay on Mr. 
Addil'on, hvo. p. 42, fays, that ‘this charadler was 

underdood to he drawn for lir John Packington of Worccdcr- 
fllircy a lory, not without good fciife, but abounding in abfurdi** 
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grandfather was inventor of that famous country- 
dance which is called after him. All who know 
that fhire are very well acquainted adth the parts 
and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very iingular in his behaviour, but his 
Angularities proceed from his good ienfe, and are 
contradidions to the manners of the world, only 
as he thinks the world is in the wrong. How- 
ever, this humour creates him no enemies, for 
he does nothing with Iburnefs or obllinacy ; and 
his being unconfined to modes and forms, makes 
him but the readier and more capable to pleafe 
and oblige all who know him. Wlien he is in 
town, he lives in Soho-fquare ^ It is laid, he 
keeps himfclf a bachelor by reafbn he was eroded 
in love by a perverfc beautiful widow « of the next 
county to him. Before this diiappointment, Sir 

ties.' The annotator did not find on enquiry, that the writer 
of the eflay had any credible authority for the aflertion, which 
is therefore only to be confidered as a vague report. Mr. 
Tickell fays, in the pref^e to his edition ot Addifon’s works, 
p. XV. * The chara£ters here drawn by Steele, may ferve as a 
dramatis ftrfonte., or fo many pifiures for ornament, and 
explication of the whole.’ It feems then to have lx:en Mr. 
TickclI’s opinion, that the account of the Spe^tor and the 
club are altogether fiAitious, and contrived merely to give 
novelty and variety to the woric. The members of tne fociety 
are feleded from the moft confpicuous cbfles of mankind; the 
charafler of the Spedlator, and that of fir Roger, are new, and 
fupported with infinite humour. By this contrivance, the 
inftrudion of didaAic, is happily united with the entertain- 
ment of dramatic writers, and the reader is agreeably amufed 
and edified by anions, chara^ers, and example, rather than 
by precept. 

'At that time the gcnteeleft partof the town. See theold map. 

^ * llie annotator hopes foon to be able to give a circumftan- 
tial and well-autlienticated account of the real lady alluded to, 
under the charader of this widow. 
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Roger was what you call a fine’gcntlcman, 'had 
often fupped ■with my Lord Rochcfter and Sir 
George Etherege, fought a duel upon his firfb 
coming to town, and kicked bully Dawfbn ** in 
a public coffee-houfc for calling him youngfter. 
But being ill-ufed by the above-mentioned wido’W, 
he was very ferious for a year and half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at 
laft got over it, he grew carelcfs of himfclf, and 
never dreifed afterwards. He continues to wear 
a coat and doublet of the fame cut that were 
in fafhion at the time of his rcpullc, which, in 
his merry humours, he tells us, has been in and 
out twelve times iince he firfl wore it. It is laid 
Sir Roger grew humble in his delires after he 
had forgot his cruel beauty, inlbmuch that it is 
reported he hajs frequently offended in point of 
chaflity with beggars and gypfies: but this is 
looked upon, by his friends, rather as mstter of 
raillery than truth. He is now in his fifty-iixth 
year, cheerful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good 
houfe both in town and country; a great lover 
of mankind; but there isfuch.a mirtiiful cad; 
in his behaviour, that he is rather beloved than 
edeemed. 


'' This fellow was a noted (harper, fwag^ercr, and de- 
bauchee about town, at the time here pointed out ; he was 
well known in Black Friars and its then intamoXis purlieus. 
Oldys affirms, on the authority of old John Plowman the 
player, that the charafier of Captain Hackam, in Shadwell’s 
comedy called I'he Squire of Alfatia, was drawn to expofe 
bully O awfon, Oldys’s MS. notes on Lanj<baine's Lives. &c. 
p. 450. B. Mufeum. See The Squire of Alfatia, in the 
Ixmdon Cries and Habits by Lauroon, 74 half Iheets. Printed 
and Ibid by P.Tempeft, dec. 1711. 
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His tenants grow rich, his fervants look iatis- 
fied, all the young women profefs love to him, 
and the young men are glad of his company. 
When he comes into a houfe he calls the fer- 
vants by their names, and talks all the way up 
ftairs to a viiit. I muft not omit, that Sir 
Roger is a juilice of the quorum ; that he fills 
the chair at a quartcr-icffion with great abili- 
ties, and three months ago, gained univerlal ap- 
plaufe, by explaining a pafiage in the game-aA, 

The gentleman next in eficem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a mem- 
ber of the Inner-Temple; a man of great pro- 
bity, wit, and underftanding; but he has chofen 
his place of refidence rather to obey the direc- 
tion of an old humourfome father, than in pur- 
iuit of his own inclinations. He was placed 
there to fiiudy the laws of the land, and is the 
mofi: learned of any of the houfe in thole of the 
Rage. AriRotle and Longinus are much better 
underRood by him than Littleton or Coke. The 
father lends up every poR qucRions relating to 
marriage-articles, leafes, and tenures, in the 
neighbourhood; all which queRions he agrees 
with an attorney to anfwer and take care of in 
the lump. He is Rudying the palfions them- 
felvcs when he lliould be enquiring into the de- 
bates among mcn.which arife from them. Ho 
knows the argument of each of the orations 
of DemoRhenes and Tully, but not one cale in 
the reports of our own courts. No one ever 
took him for a fool; but none, except his in- 
timate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. 
This turn makes him at once both difintereRed 
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and agreeable. . As few of his thoughts are drawn 
from buiinefs, they are moil of them fit for con- 
verfation. His taile of books is a little too juil 
for the age he lives in ; he has read all, but ap* 
proves of very few. His familiarity with tha 
cuiloms, manners, aiflions, and writings of the 
ancients, makes him a very delicate obferver of 
what occurs to him in the prefent world. He 
is an excellent critic, and the time of the play is 
his hour of buiineis ; cxadlly at five he paiTes 
through New-Inn, erodes through RuiTcI-court, 
and takes a turn at Will’s till the play begins ; 
he has hisihoes rubbed and his perri wig powdered 
at the barber’s as you go into the Rofe '. It is for 
the good of the audience when he is at a play, 
for the adors have an ambition to pleafe him. 

The perfon of next coniidcration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence in the 
city of London. A perfon of indefatigable in- 
duilry, ilrotig reaibn, and great experience. His 
notions of trade are noble and generous, and (as 
rv'cry rich man has ufually fome lly way of jell- 
ing, which would make no great figure were he 
not a rich man) he calls the fca the Britidi Com- 
mon. He is acquainted with commerce in all 
its parts, and will tell you that it is a ilupid and 
barbarous way to extend dominion by arms; for 
true power is to be got by arts and induilry. He 
will often argue, that if this part of our trade 
were well cultivated, we iliould gain from one 
nation; and if another, from another. 1 have 
heard him prove, that diligence mpkes more lail- 


* £ee N** I. note. 
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in^ acqulfitions than valour, and . that Roth has 
ruined more nations than the fword. He abounds 
in ieveral frugal maxims, amongR which the 
greateft favourite is, * A penny faved is a penny 
got.’ A general trader of good fenfe is plea- 
ianter company than a general fcholar ; and Sir 
Andrew having a natural unaffected eloquence, 
the perlpicuity of his difeourfe gives the fame 
pleaflire that wit would in another man. He 
has made his fortune himfelf ; and fays that Eng- 
land may be richer than other kingdoms, by as 
plain methods as he himfelf is richer than other 
men ; though at the fame time I can fay this of 
him, that there is not a point in the compafs, 
but blows home a fhip in which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room fits 
Captain Sentry a gentleman of great courage, 
good underilahding, but invincible modcfly. He 
is one of thofe that deferve very well, but are 
very awkward at putting their talents within the 
obfervationof fuch as fhould take notice of them. 
He was fome years a captain, and behaved him- 
fclf with great gallantry in leveral engagements 
and at fcvcral ficges ; but having a fhnall eflate 
of his own, and being next heir to Sir Roger, 
he has quitted a way of life in which no man 
can rile I'uitably to his merit, who is not fome- 
thing of a courtier, as well as a fbldicr. .1 have 

^ It lias been faid, that the real perfon alluded to under this 
name was C. Kcmiienfclt, father of the admiral Kempenfelt 
wlio deplorably lull his life, when the Royal George of joo 
guns funk at Spithcad, Aug. 29, 1782. But the fcale of the 
pretent edition admits not of ftating objections here, or quef- 
tioning the probability of this opinion. 
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heard him often lament, that in a profeffion 
ivhere merit is placed in fb confpicuous a view, 
impudence Ihould get the better of modefty. 
When he has talked to this purpoft, I never 
heard him make a four exprcffion, but frankly 
confefs that he left the world, becaufe he was. 
not fit for it. A ftrift honcfty and an even 
regular behaviour arc in themfelvcs obftaclcs to 
him that muft prefs through crowds, who cn- 
deavour at the fame end with himfclf, the fa> 
vour of a commander. He will however in his 
way of talk cxcufc generals, for not dif{x>{Ing 
according to men’s defcrt, or enquiring into it; 
for, fays he, that great man who has a mind to 
help me, has as many to break through to come 
at me, as 1 have to come at him : therefore he 
will conclude, that the man who would make 
a figure, efpecially in a military way, muft get 
over all falfc modefty, and aftift his patron 
againft the importunity of otlier pretenders, by 
a proper afturance in his own vindication. He 
fays it is a civil cowardice to be hackw'ard in af* 
ferting what you ought to cxpcift, as it is a mili- 
tary fear to be flow in attacking when it is your 
duty. With this candour docs the gentleman 
fpcak of himfclf and others. The fame frank- 
nefs runs through all his converfation. The 
military part of his life has furnifhed him with 
many adventures, in the relation of which he is 
very agreeable to the company ; for he is never 
overbearing, though accuftomed to command 
men in the utmoft degree below him ; nor ever 
too obfequious, from an habit of obeying men 
highly above him. 
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But that our ibciety may not appear a fet of 
humouriils, unacqusunted with the gallantries 
and pleafures of the age^ we have among us the 
gallant Will Honeycomb ^ a gentleman who, 
according to his years ihould be in the decline 
•of his life, but having ever been very careful 
of his peribn, and always had a vei^ eafy for- 
tune, time has made but very little impreilioh, 
either by wrinkles on his forehead, or traces in 
his brain. His perlbn is well turned, and of a 
good height. He is very ready at that fort of 
difcourfe with which men ufually entertain wo- 
men. He has all his life dreifed very well, and 
remembers habits as others do men. He can 
fmile when one ipeaks to him, and laughs eafily. 
He knows the hiftory of every mode, and can 
inform you from which of the French king's 
wenches, our wives and daughters had this man- 
ner of curling their hair, that w’ay of placing 
their hoods ; whofc frailty was covered by fuch 
a fort of petticoat, and whofe vanity to ihew her 
foot made that part of the drefs fo Ihort in fuch 
a year. In a word, all his converiation and 
knowledge has been in the female world. As 
other men of his age will take notice to you 
what fuch a minifter faid upon fuch and fuch 
an occafion, he will tell you, when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at court, fuch a woman was 
then fmitten, another was taken with him at 
the head of his troop in the Park. In all theie 

^ It has been faid that a Colonel Clebnd was fuppofed to 
have been the real pert'on alluded to under this charader. 
Sec the dedication of the eighth volume of the Spe^tor, 
and note. 
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important relations, he has ever about the fame 
time received a kind glance, or a blow of a fan, 
from ibme celebrated beauty, mother of the pre- 
ient Lord Such-a-one. If you fpcak of a young . 
commoner that faid a lively thing in the houle, 
he darts up, * He has good blood in his veins,. 
Tom Mirable begot him, the rogue cheated me 
in that affair, that young fellow’s mother ufed 
me more like a dog than any woman I ever 
made advances to.’ This way of talking of 
his very much enlivens the converfation among 
us of a more fedate turn ; and I hnd there is 
notone of the company, but mylcif, who rarely 
(peak at all, but fpcaks of him as of that fort of 
man, who is ufiially called a well bred fine gen- 
tleman. To conclude his cbara^cr, where wo- 
men arc not concerned, he is an honcfl: worthy 
man. 

1 cannot tell whether I am to account him, 
whom I am next to fpcak of, as one of our com- 
pany : for he vifits us but fcldom, but when he 
does, it adds to every man elfe a new enjoyment 
of himfclf. He is a clcrg}'man, a very philo- 
fophic man, of general learning, great fandity 
of life, and the mofl exa<^t good breeding. He 
has the misfortune to be of a very weak con- 
ditution, and confcquently cannot accept of llich 
cares and bufinefs as preferments in his fundion 
would oblige. him to ; he is therefore among di- 
vines, what a chamber-counfellor is among law- 
yers. The probity of his mind, and the inte- 
grity of his life, create him followers, as being 
eloquent or loud advances others. He fcldom 
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introduces the fubjed he fpeaks upon ; but we 
are fo far- gone in years, that he obferves when 
he is among us, an earnelhiels to have him 
, fall on fome divine topic, which he always treats 
with much authority, as one who has no inte- 
reft in this world, as one who is hailening to 
the objeA of all his wilhcs, and conceives hope 
from his decays and infirmities. Thefe are my 
ordinary companions. R 


N"3. Saturday, March 3, 1710-11. 


Jit quoi quifque fere jludU devinrtm adbaret, 

Jut quibus in rebus midtiim fumtis ante moratif 
Jtque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens. 

In fomnis cadem plcrumque videmur obire. 

Lucr. I. iv. 959. 

— What (Indies pleafe, what moft delight. 

And fill men’s thoughts, they dream them o’er at night. 

Crgech. 

In one of my late rambles, or rather fpccula- 
tions, I looked into the great hall, where the 
bank is kept, and was not a little plealed to fee 
the diredors, Iccrctaries, and clerks, with all 
the other members of that wealthy corporation, 
ranged in their fcveral Rations, according to the 
parts they ad, in that juft, and regular oeco- 
nomy. This revived in my memory the many 
difeourfes which 1 had both read and heard. 


"* By Steele. 
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concerning the decay of public credit, with the 
methods of leRoring it, and which, in my opi- 
nion, have always been defe<ftivc, becaule they 
have always been made with an eye to ieparate 
interefls, and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind em- 
ployment for the whole night, lb that I tell 
infeniibly into a kind of methodical dream, 
which difpolcd all my contemplations into a 
vilion or allegory, or what elle the reader lhall 
plealc to call it. 

Methought I returned to the great hall, where 
I had been the morning before, but to my lur- 
prile, inRead of the company that I left there, 
I law, towards the upper end of the hall, a 
beautiful virgin, Icated on a throne of gold. 
Her name (as they told me) was Public Credit. 
The walls, inllead of being adorned with pic- 
tures and maps, were hung with many a<Rs of 
parliament written in gulden letters. At the 
upper end of the hall was the magna charta, 
with the a6l of uniformity on the right hand, 
and the a<R of toleration on the left. At the 
lower end of the hall was the a<fl of lettlemcnt, 
w'hich was placed full in the eye of the virgin 
that lat upon the throne. Both the lidcs of the 
hall were covered with fuch atRs of parliament 
as had'been made for the ellablilhment of public 
funds. TJie lady Iccmcd to fet an unl{>cakable 
value upon thefe leveral pieces of furniture, in- 
Ibmuch that Ihc often refrelhed her eye with 
them, and often fmiled with a lecret plealiire, 
as Ihe looked upon them ; but at the fame time, 
Ihewed a very particular uneafinefs, if ihe iaw 

Vot. I. C 


^ A AQ. 
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any thing approaching that might hurt - them* 
She appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all 
her behaviour : and whether it was firom the 
delicacy of her conftitution, or that Ihb was 
troubled with vapours, as I was afterwards told 
by one, who I found was none of her well- 
wiihers, flie changed colour, and ftartled at eveiy 
thing ihc heard. She was likewife (as I after- 
wards found) a greater valetudinarian than any 
I had ever met with, even in her own lex, and 
fubje<fl to fuch momentary confumptions, that 
in the twinkling of an eye, Ihe Ihould fall away 
from the moll; florid complexion, and mou 
healthful Hate of body, and wither into a Ikele- 
ton. Her recoveries were often as Hidden as 
her decays, infbmuch that Ihe would revive in a 
moment out of a wafting diftemper, into a habit 
of the higheft health and vigour. 

I had very foon an opportuni^ of oblerving 
thelc quick turns and changes in her conftitu- 
tion. There fat at her feet a couple of lecreta- 
ries, who received every hour letters from all 
parts of the world, which the one or the other 
of them was perpetually reading to her; and 
according to the news llie heard, to which Ihe 
was exceedingly attentive, Ihc changed colour, 
and difeovered many lymptoms of health or 
licknels. 

Behind the throne, was a prodigious heap of 
bags of money, which were piled upon one an- 
other lb high that they touched the ceiling. 
The floor on her right hand, and on her left, 
was covered with vaft lums of gold that role up 
in pyramids on either lide of her. But this 1 
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did not fb much wonder at, when I heard, upon 
enquiiy, that (he had the fame virtue in her 
touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian king 
was formerly poiTefled of: and that fhe could 
convert whatever (he pleafed into that precious 
metal. 

After a little dizzinels, and confuied hurry of 
thought, which a man often meets with in a 
dream, methought the hall was alarmed, the 
doors dew open, and there entered half a dozen 
of the mod: hideous phantoms that 1 had ever 
feen (even in a dream) before that time. They 
came in two by two, though matched in the 
nioft dilTociablc manner, and mingled together 
in a kind of dance. It would be tedious to dc- 
fcrlbe their habits and pcrlbns, for which rcafun 
I ihall only inform my reader, that the drll 
couple were Tyranny and Anarchy, the lecond 
were Bigotry and Atheifm, the third the Genius 
of a commonwealth, and a young man of about 
twenty-two years of age ", whole name I could . 
not learn. He had a fword in his right hand, 
which in the dance he often brandiflicd at the 
adl of fcttlcmcnt ; and a citizen, who llroOd by 
me, whifpered in my car, that he faw a ipungc 
in his left hand ". The dance of fo many jar- 
ring natures put me in mind of the fun, moon, 
and earth, in thellchcarfal'', that danced together 
for no other end but to ccliplc one another. 

" James Stuart the pretended Prince of Wales, boin June 
10, i6b8. Sec Tat. iV 187. 

" I'o wipe out the national dent. 

* Rehearfal, a£l v. fc. i. 

C a 
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The reader will cafily iuppoie, by what has 
been before faid, that the lady on the throne 
would have been almoft frighted to diftra6rion^ 
had Ihe feen but any one of thefe fpedtres; what 
then muft have been her condition when ihe 
iaw them all in a body r She fainted and died 
away at the right. 

* Et neyu jam color tfi miflo eandore rubori ; 

Nec vigor t tt vires, et qua modb vifa placebant ; 

Nec corpus remanet ■ ' ■ * 

Ovid, Met. iii. 491. 

* - —Her ipirits faint. 

Her blooming cheeks aflume a pallid teint. 

And fcarce her form remains.’ 

There was as great a change in the hill of 
money bags, and the heaps of money, the for.* 
mcr Airinking and falling into fo many emp^ 
bags, that I now found not above a tenth part 
of them had been rilled with money. 

• The reft that took up the lame ipace, and 
made the fame figure, as the bags that were 
really filled with money, had been blown up 
with air, and called into my mcmcKy the bags 
full of wind, which Homer tells us, his hero 
received as a prefent from y£olus. The great 
heaps of gold on cither ride the throne, now ap- 
peared to be only heaps of paper, or little piles 
of notched flicks, bound up together in bundles, 
like Bath faggots. 

Whilil 1 was lamenting this riidden delblation 
that had been made before me, the whole feene 
vaniihed. In the room of the frightful fpe^es. 
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there now entered a fecond dance of apparitions 
veiy agreeably matched together, and made up 
of very amiable phantoms. The firft pair was 
Liberty with Monarchy at her right hand. The 
fecond was Moderation leading in Religion; 
and the third a perfon whom 1 had never feen % 
with the Genius of Great Britain. At the hrft 
entrance the lady revived, the bags fwclled to 
their former bulk, the pile of faggots and heaps 
of paper changed into pyramids of guineas: and 
for my own part I was fo tranfported with joy, 
that I awaked, though I muft confefs I would 
fain have fallen aflcep again to have doled my 
viiion, if I could have done it. C ^ 


N”4. Monday, March 5, 1710-ti. 


■ Egregii mortalem altique Jilmtti f 

lIoR. a Sat. vi. 58. 

One of uncommon lllcnce and referve. 

An author when he firft appears in the world, 
is very apt to believe it has nothing to think of 
but his performances. With a good iharc of 
this vanity in my heart, I made it my bulincfs 
thefe three days to liRcn after my own fame ; 
and as I have fometimes met with circumllances 
which did not dilpleafc me, 1 have been en- 
countered by others, which gave me much mor- 

The Eleflor of Hanover, afterwards Geoi^c I. 

^ Addifon, dated, as the fignature is Tuppofed to imply, 
from Chelfea, where he lived much about this time. 
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tification. It is incredible to think how empty 
I have in this time obferved fome part of the 
fpecies to be, what mere blanks they arc when 
they firft come abroad in the morning, how ut- 
terly they arc at a Rand, until they are fet a- 
going by fome paragraph in a newfpaper. 

Such perfons arc very acceptable to a young 
author, for they dciire no more in any thing but 
to be new, to be agreeable. If I found confb- 
lation among fuch, I was as much difquieted by 
the incapacity of others. Thefe are mortals 
who have a certain curiofity without power of 
reflexion, and perufed my papers like fpedators 
rather than readers. But there is fo little plea- 
fure in enquiries that fb nearly concern ourfelves 
(it being the worft way in the world to fame, to 
oe too anxious about it) that upon the whole 1 
rcfblved for the future, to go on in my ordinary 
way ; and without too much fear or hope about 
the buiincls of reputation, to be very careful of 
the defign of my adions, but very negligent of 
the conicquences of them. 

It is an endlcfs and frivolous purfuit to a^ by 
any other rule, than the care of fatisfying our 
own minds in what we do. One would think a 
filent man, who concerned hirofelf with no one 
breathing, ihould be very little liable to mifre- 
prefentations ; and yet 1 remember 1 was once 
taken up for a jefuit, for no other reafbn but my 
profound taciturnity. It is from this misfortune 
that to be out of harm’s way, 1 have ever fince 
affeded crowds. He who comes into afTemblies 
only to gratify his curiofity, and not to make a 
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£gure, enjoys the pleafures of retirement in a. 
more exqumte degree, than he poilibly could in 
fais clolet; the lover, the ambitious, and the mi- 
' fer, are followed thither by a worle crowd than 
any they can withdraw from. To be exempt 
from the paflions with which others are tor- 
mented, is the only plcaiing folitude. 1 can very 
juftly lay with the ancient fage, * I am never 
lels alone than when alone.' 

As I am inlignificant to the company in public 
pladbs, and as it is vilible I do not come thither 
as moll do, to Ihew mylelf, I gratify the vanity 
of all who pretend to make an appearance, and 
have often as kind looks from wcll-drcifcd gen- 
tlemen and ladies, as a poet would bellow upon 
one of his audience. There are lb many grati- 
fications attend this public fort of oblcurity, 
that Ibme little dillallcs I daily receive have loll 
their anguilh; and I did the other day, without 
the leaft difplcafure, over-hear one fay of me, 
that flrange fellow ; and another anfwer, I have 
known the fellow’s face tfaefe twelve years, and 
lb mull you ; but I believe you are the firll ever 
aiked who he was. There arc, I mud confefs, 
many to whom my perfon is as well known as 
that of their neared relations, who give them- 
lelves no farther trouble about calling me by my 
name or quality, but fpeak of me very currently 
by the appellation of Mr. What d’ye call him. 

To make up for thcle trivial diladvantages, I 
have the highed latisfadion of beholding all 
'nature with an unprejudiced eye ; and having 
nothing to do with men’s padions or intereds, 
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I can, with the greater fagacity, ronlider their 
talents, manners, failings, and merits. 

It is remarkable, that thofc who want any one 
Icnfe, polTefs the others with greater force and 
vivacity. Thus my want of, or rather refigna- 
tion of fpcech, gives me all the advantages of a 
dumb man. I have, methinks, a more than 
ordinary penetration in leeing ; and flatter my- 
felf that I have looked into the higheR and loweft 
of mankind, and made ihrewd gueRcs, without 
being admitted to their converfation, at the in* 
moil thoughts and reflections of all whom 1 
behold. It is from hence that good or ill-for- 
tune has no manner of force towards affeCling 
my judgment. I fee men Rouriihing in courts, 
and languilhing in jails, without being prgu- 
diced, from their circumllances, to their favour 
or difadvantage ; but from their inward manner 
of bearing their condition, often pity the prof- 
perous, and admire the unhappy. 

Thoic who converfe with the dumb, know 
from the turn of their eyes, and the changes of 
their countenance, their ientiments of the ob- 
jcCb before them. 1 have indulged my filence 
to fuch an extravagance, that the few who are 
intimate with me, anfwer my fmiles with con- 
current ientences, and argue to the very point I 
lhaked my head at, without my fpeaking. Will 
Honeycomb was very entertaining the other 
night at a play, to a gentleman who fat on his 
right hand, while 1 was at his left. The gen- 
tleman believed Will was talking to himlelf, 
when upon my looking with great approbation 
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at a young thing in a box before us, he iaid, * I 
am quite of another opinion. She has, I will 
allow, a very pleailng afped, but, methinks, that 
:nmp1icity in her countenance is rather childifli 
than innocent.’ When I obferved her a lecond 
time, he faid, * I grant her drefs is very becom- 
ing, but perhaps the merit of that choice is 
owing to her mother; for though,’ continued 
he, * 1 allow a beauty to be as much to be com- 
mended for the elegance of her dreis, as a wit 
for that of his language ; yet if Ihc has ftolen 
the colour of her ribbands from another, or had 
advice about her trimmings, I fhall not allow 
her the praiie of drefs, any more than I would 
call a plagiary an author.’ When I threw my 
eye towards the next woman to her. Will fpoke 
what 1 looked, according to his romantic ima- 
gination, in the following manner : 

* Behold you who dare, that charming virgin; 
behold the beauty of her peribn chaililed by the 
innocence of her thoughts. Chaftity, good- na- 
ture, and affability, are the graces that play in 
her countenance ; flie knows fhe is handfbme, 
but fhe knows Ihe is good. Confeious beauty 
adorned with confeious virtue! What a fpirit is 
there in thofe eyes! What abloom in that per- 
fbn! How is the whole woman expreffed in her 
appearance ! Her.air has the beauty of motion, 
and her look the force of language.’ 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes from 
this obje<^, and therefore I turned them to thc^ 
thoughtlefs creatures who make up the lump of 
that fex, and move a knowing eye no more than 
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the portraiture of infignificant people by ordinaiy 
pointers, which are but pidures of pi^res. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the 
general entertainment of my life; I never enter 
into the commerce of difcourfe with ^y but 
my particular friends, and not in public even 
with them. Such an habit has perhaps railed 
in me uncommon refledtions ; but this etfeift 1 
cannot communicate but by my writings. As 
my pleafures are almoR wholly confined to thole 
of the fight, 1 take it for a peculiar happinels 
that 1 have always had an eafy and familiar ad- 
mittance to the fair lex. If 1 never prailed or 
flattered, I never belied or contradiAed them. 
As thefe compole half the world, and are, by 
the juft complaifance and gallantry of our na- 
tion, the more powerful part, of our people, I 
ihall dedicate a confiderable lhare of thefe my 
Ipeculations to their lervice, and Ihall lead the 
young through all the becoming duties of vir- 
ginity, marriage, and widowhood. When it is 
a woman’s day, in my works, I Ihall endeavour 
at a ftyle and air fuitable to their underftanding. 
When I lay this, I muft be underftood to mean, 
that I Ihall not lower but exalt the ful^eds I 
treat upon. Difcourfe for their entertainment, 
is not to be debaled, but refined. A man may 
appear learned without talking lentcnces, as in 
his ordinary gefiure he difeovers he can- dance, 
though he does not cut capers. In a word, I 
ihall take it for the greateft glory of my work, 
if among realbnable women this paper may fur- 
nilh tea-table talk. In order to it, I Ihall treat 
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on matters which relate to females, as they are 
concerned to approach or Ry from the other fez, 
or as they are tied to them by blood, intereft, 
or affection. Upon this occafion I think it but 
reafonable- to declare, that whatever ikill I may 
have in fpeculation, I (hall never betray what 
the eyes of lovers fay to each other in my pre- 
fence. At the fame time I ihall not think my- 
felf obliged by this promife to conceal any falfc 
proteftations which 1 obferve' made by glances 
in public aflemblies; but endeavour to make 
both fexes appear in their conduct what they 
are in their hearts. By this means, love, during 
the time of my {peculations, fhail be carried on 
with the fame fincerity as any otlier affair of lefs 
confideration. As this is the greatef); concern, 
men fhail be from henceforth liable to the great- 
eft reproach for mifbehaviour in it. Falfehood 
in love fhail hereafter bear a blacker afpe<ft than 
infidelity in fricndfliip, or viilany in bufinefs. 
For this great and good end, all breaches againft 
that noble paftion, the cement of fbeiety, fliall 
be fevercly examined. But this, and all other 
matters loofely hinted at now, and in my former 
papers, fhail have their proper place in my fol- 
lowing difeourfes. The prefent writing is only 
to admonifh the world, that they ihall not find 
me an idle but a bufy Spetftator. R*. 

* By Steele. Sir R. Steele, about the years 1715 and 
1716, wrote the paper entitled. The Town Talk, and anotiter 
(Called The Tea Table. 

It is not certainly known to what numbers thefe papers 
extended, as they were not reprinted, after their firft appear- 
ance in a folio form. 
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N“5. Tuefday, March 6, 1710-11, 


SpeRatum adnujji rifum untaiis ? 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 5. 

Admitted to the fight, would you not laugh ? 

Ak opera may be allowed to be extravagantly 
lavilh in its decorations, as its. only dehgn is to 
gratify the fenfes, and keep up an indolent at- 
tention in the audience. Common fenfe how- 
ever requires, that there Ihould be nothing in 
the fcencs and machines, which may appear 
childifli and abfurd. How would the wits 
of King Charles’s time have laughed, to have 
fecn Nicolini expofed to a tempeft in robes of 
ermine, and failing in an open boat upon a lea 
of pafteboard ? What a field of raillery would 
they have been led into, had they been enter- 
tained with painted dragons* fpitting wild-fire, 
enchanted chariots drawn by Flanders mares, 
and real cafcadcs in artificial landfcapcs? A little 
ikill in criticifm would inform us, that fhadows 
and realities ought not to be mixed together in 
the fame piece ; and that the feenes which are 
defigned as the reprefentations of nature fhould 
be filled with refcmblances, and not with the 
things thcnifclves. If one would reprefent a 
wide champaign country filled with herds and 
flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the coun- 
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try only upon the Icenes, aAd to .crowd ieveral 
parts of the Rage with iheep and oxen. This is 
joining together inconiiRencies, and making the 
decoration partly real, and partly imaginary. I 
would recommend what I have here faid, to the 
diredlors, as well as to the admirers of our mo* 
dern opera. 

As I was walking in the Rreets about a fort* 
night ago, I iaw an ordinary fellow carrying a 
cage full of little birds upon his fhoulder ; and, 
as I was w'ondering with myfelf what ufe he 
would put them to, he was met very luckily by 
an acquaintance, who had the fame curiofity. 
Upon his afking what he had upon his fhoulder, 
he told him that he Ijad been buying fparrows 
for the opera. Sparrows for the opera, fays his 
friend, licking his lips, what, are they to be 
roaRed ? No, no, fays the other, they are to en- 
ter towards the end of the firR a(R, and to Ry 
about the Rage. 

This Rrange dialogue awakened my curioRty 
fo far, that 1 immediately bought the opera, by 
which means 1 perceived the fparrows were to 
aA the part of fmging birds in a delightful 
grove; though upon a nearer inquiry I found 
the fparrows put the fame trick upon the audi- 
ence, that fir Martin Mar-all' pnuRifed upon 
his miRrefs : for though they Rew in fight, the 
rauRc proceeded from a concert of Ragelets and 

* A comedy by /. Dryden, borrowed from Quinault's 
Amant Indifcret, and the Ktourdi of Moliere. The duke of 
Newcaftle gave it to Dryden, who adapted it to the ftage ; 
and it is entered on the books of the ftationers* company, as 
the produAion of that nobleman. 

3 
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bird-calls, which were planted behind the Icenes. 
At the fame time I made this dilcoveiy, I found 
bj the difcourfe of the adors, that there were 
great defigns on foot for the improvement of 
the opera ; that it had been propoled to break 
down a part of the wall, and to fiirprife the au- 
dience with a party of an hundred horfo, and 
that there was anally a projed of bringing the 
New-river into the houfo, to be employed in 
jetteaus and water-works. This projed, as I 
have fince heard, is poflponed till the iummer 
fcafon; when it is thought the coolnefs that 
proceeds from fountains and cafoades will be 
more acceptable and refrelhing to people of qua- 
lity. In the mean time, to find out a more 
agreeable entertainment for the winter feafon, 
the opera of Rinaldo is filled with thunder and 
lightning, illuminations and fire- works ; which 
the audience may look upon without catching 
cold, and indeed without much danger of being 
burnt ; for there are leveral engines filled with 
water, and ready to play at a minute’s warning, 
in cafe any fuch accident fhould happen ". How- 
ever, as I have a very great friendlhip for the 
owner of this theatre, 1 hope that he has been 
wile enough to inliire his houfe before he would 
let this opera be aded in it. 

It is no wonder, that thofe feenes Ihould be 
very lurprifing, which were contrived by two 
poets of difterent nations, and raifed by two 

" An alarm of fire having occafioned gre;|t confufion in 
the playliourc, a manager came forward, and begged the 
audienre to be compofed, for he had the pleafure to afliire 
them tliat there was water enough a-top to drown them all. 
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magicians of dif!ercnt (exes. Armida (as 'vre 
are told in the argument) was an Amazonian 
enchantreis, and poor Signior CaRani (as we 
leara from the perlbns reprelented) a Chriitian 
conjurer ('Mago Chri^ianoJ. I muft confels I 
am very much puzzled to find how an Amazon 
ihould be veried in the black art, or how a good 
Chriftian, for fuch is the part of the magician, 
ihould deal with the devil. 

To coniider the poet after the conjurers, I 
lhall give you a tafte of the Italian iiom the 
firfl lines of his preface : * Eccoti, bmigno let-- 
torct un parto di poche fere^ die fe hen nato di 
nottet non i pero aborto di tenebre^ Ji farA co- 
mfeereJigUo d Apollo con qualche raggio di Par- 
ne^e' * Behold, gentle reader, the birth of a 
few evenings, which, though it be the offspring 
of the night, is not the abortive of darknefs, 
but will make itielf known to be the Ion of 
Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnaffus.* He 
afterwards proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the 
Orpheus of our age, and to acquaint us, in the 
fame fublimity of Ryle, that he compolcd this 
opera in a fortnight. Such are the wits to 
whofe tafles we fb ambitiouily conform our* 
ielves. The truth of it is, the finefl writers 
among the modem Italians exprefs themfclves 
in fuch a florid form of words, and fuch tedious 
circumlocutions, as are ufed by none but pe- 
dants in our own country; and at the fame 
time fill their writings with fuch poor imagina- 
tions and conceits, as our youths arc afliamed 
of, before they have been two years at the uni- 
verfity. Some may be apt to think that it is 
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the difference of genius 'which produces this dif- 
ference in the works of the two nations ; but 
to fhew that there is nothing in this, if wc look 
into the writings of the old Italians, fuch as 
Cicero and Vir^l, we (hall find that the Engliih 
writers, in their way of thinking arid exprefs- 
ing themfelves, refemble thofe authors much 
•more than the modem Italians pretend to do. 
And as for the poet himfelf, from whom the 
dreams of this opera'' are taken, I mufl: entirely 
agree with Monficur Boileau‘, that one verfe in 
Virgil is* worth all the clinquant or tinfel of 
Taffo. 

But to return to the fparrows; there have 
been fo many flights of them let loofe in this 
opera, that it is feared the houfc will never get 
rid of them; and that in other plays they may 
make their entrance in very wrong and impro- 
per feenes, fb as to be feen flying in a lady's 
bedchamber, or perching upon a king's throne; 
beddes the inconveniences which the heads of 
the audience may fometimes fuffer from them. 
I am credibly informed, that there was once a 
defign of calling into an opera the floiy of 
Whittington and his Cat^ and that in order to 
it, there had been got together a great quantity 

» Rinaldo, an opsra, 8vo. 1711. The plan by Aaron 
Hill ; the lulian words by fign. G. Roffi; and the mufic by 
Handel. It is neither better nor ^orfe than moil other operas, 
but was uncommonly fuccersful i Walfh,'it is faid, got 1500I. 
by printing it. 

* Oeuvres de Boileau. Sat. ix. 

y See more of tiie puppet-lhew of Whittington and his Cat, 
N** 14 i and Tat in 6 vols. vol. v. p. 412. 
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of mice; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the 
playhoufe, very prudently coniidered that it 
would be impoflible for the cat to kill them 
all, and that coniequoitly the princes of the 
ibige might be as much infcfted with mice, as 
the prince of the ifland was before the cat*s ar- 
rival upon it; for which rcafbn he would not 
permit it to be a61ed in his houlc. And indeed 
I cannot blame him : for, as he faid very well 
upon that occalion, I do not hear that any of 
the performers in our opera pretend to equal the 
famous pied piper‘, who made all thd mice of 
a great town in Germany follow his mufic, and 
by that means cleared the place of thofc little 
noxious animals. 

Before I difmifs this paper, I muft inform my 
reader, that I hear there is a treaty on foot be- 
tw’een London and Wife* (who will be ap- 
pointed gardeners of the playhoufe) to fumilh 
the opera of Rinaldo and Armida with an 
orange-grove ; and that the next time it is 
afted, the finging birds will be perfonated by 
tom-tits, the undertakers being reiblved to fpA%< 
neither pains nor money for the gratification m 
the audience. C \ 

^ June 26, 1 284, the rats and mice by which Hatnelen 
was infefted, were allured, it is faid, by a piper, to a conti- 
guous river, in which they were all drowned. 

* London and Wife y^cre the Queen’s gardeners at this 
time, and jointly concerned in the publication of a book on 
gardening. 

By Addiibn, dated, perhaps, from Chelfea, where he had 
country lodgings at this time. See N" 7 ; final note. 
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Wcdncfday, March 7, i7io>ii. . 


Credehttfit bee grande nefas, et merte pianduniy 
Si jwuems vitulo non affurrexerat—— 

Juv. Sat. xiii. 54. 

*Twas impious then (fo much was age rever’d) 

For youth to keep their feats when an old man appear’d. 

I KNOW nO evil under the fun fo great as the 
abufe of ^e underftanding, and yet there is no 
one vice more common^ It has difRiied itielf 
through both iexes, and all qualities of man- 
fcind» and there is hardly that perlbn to be found, 
who is not more concerned for the reputation 
of wit and fenfe, than of honcfty and virtue. 
But this unhappy afiedation of being wife ra- 
ther than honeft, witty than good-natured, is 
the iburce of moil of the ill habits of life. Such 
falie impreiCons are owing' to the abandoned 
writings of men of wit, and the awkward imi- 
tation of the reft of mankind. 

For this reaibn Sir Roger was laying laft 
night, that he was of opinion none but men of 
fine parts deferve to be hanged. The reflec- 
tions of fuch men are ib delicate upon all oc- 
currences which they are concerned in, that 
they ihould be expofed to more than ordinary 
infamy and puui^ment, for oflfending againft 
filch quick admonitions as their own fouls give 
them, and blunting the fine edge of their 
minds in fuch a manner, that they are no more 
fhocked at vice and folly than men of (lower 
capacities. There is no greater monfter in being. 
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than a yeiy ill man of great parts. He lives like 
a mw in a palfy, vath one fide of him dead. 
While perhaps he enjoys the iatisfiiffcion of 
luzuiy, of wealth, of ambition, he has loll the 
talle of good-will, of friendlhip, of innocence. 
Scarecrow, the beggar in Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
who difabled himfelf in his right l^g, and alks 
alms all day to get himlelf a warm fupper and 
a trull at night, is not half lb defpicable a 
wretch, as fuch a man of lenle. The beggar 
has no relilh above Icniations; he^finds reft 
more agreeable than motion ; and while he has 
a -warm fire and his doxy, never refiefts that he 
deferves to be whipped. Every man who ter- 
minates his fatisfa<ftions and ci^oyments within 
the fiipply of his own neceffitics and paftions, 
is, fays Sir Roger, in my e^e, as poor a rogue 
as Scarecrow. * But,* continued he, * for the 
lofs of public and private virtue, we are beholden 
to your men of fine parts forfboth ; it is with 
them no matter what is done, lb it be done 
with an air. But to me, who am lb whimfical 
in a corrupt age as to a61 according to nature 
and reafon, a felfiih man, in the moft fhining 
circumftance and equipage, appears in the fame 
condition with the fellow above-mentioned, but 
more contemptible in proportion to what more 
he robs the public of, and enjoys above him. I 
lay it down therefore for a rule, that the whole 
man is to move together; that every adion of 
any importance is to have a profpse^ of public 
good ; and that the general tendency of our in- 
difterent anions ought to be agreeable to the 
di^tes of realbn, of religion, of good-breed- 
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ing; without this, a man, as I have before 
hinted, is hopping inHead of walking, he is not 
in his ihtire and proper motion.’ 

While the honeft knight was thus bewilder- 
ing himfelf in good ftarts, I looked attentively 
upon, him, which made him, I thought, collet 
his mind a little. * What 1 aim at,* fays he, 
* is to rcprefent, that I am of opinion, to po.- 
lilh our underftandings, and negle61: our man- 
ners, is of all things the moR itiexcufable. 
Realbn Ihould govern pallion, but inftead of 
that,, you fee, it is often iiibfervlent to it ; and 
as unaccountable as one would think it, a wile 
man is not always a good man.’ This degene- 
racy is not only the guilt of particular pertbns, 
but alfo at fome times of a whole people; and 
perhaps it may appear upon examination that 
the moft polite ages are the leaft virtuous. This 
may be attributed to the folly of admitting wit 
and. learning as merit in themlelves, without 
confidering the application of them. By this 
means it becomes a rule, not ib much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this felfe 
beauty will not pafs upon men of honeft minds, 
and true talle. Sir Richard Black more ‘ ia 3 rs, 
with as much good tenle as virtue, * It is a 
mighty iliame and diflionour to employ excel- 
lent faculties and abundance of wit, to humour 
and plcafe men in their vices and follies. The 
great enemy of mankind, notwithftanding his 
wit and angelic faculties, is the moft odious 
being in the whole creation.’ He goes on loon 


f See Tat. N“ 3 ; N* 14. Spe£l. N® 6 ; and N® 339. 
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after to iky very generouily, that he undertook 
the writing of his poem** * to rclcue the Mules 
out of the hands of raviihers, to reftore them 
to their fweet and chafte manAons, and to en- 
gage them in an employment fuitable to their 
dignity.* This certainly ought to be the puc- 
pole of every man who appears in public, and 
whoever does, not proceed upon that foun- 
dation, injures his country as fan: as he fuccccds 
in his ftudies. When modefty ccaies to be the 
chief ornament of one lex, and integrity of the 
other, ibciety is upon a wrong baAs, and we 
lhall be ever after without rules to guide our 
judgment in what is really becoming and orna- 
mental. Nature and reaA)n direft one thing, 
palAon and humour another. To follow the 
dilates of thefe two latter, is going into a road 
that is both endlefs and intricate; when we 
purfue the other, our paAage is delightful, and 
what we aim at eaAly attainable. 

I 'do not doubt but England is at prefent as 
polite a nation as any in the world ; but any 
man who thinks, can eaAly fee, that the aftcc- 
tation of being gay and in faAiion, has very near 
eaten up our good ftnie, and our religion. Is 
there any thing lb juft as that mode and gal- 
lantry Ihould be built upon exerting ourlelves in 
what is proper and agreeable to the inftitutions 
of juftice and piety among us ? And yet is 
there any thing more common, than that we 
run in perfetft cpntradidion to them ? All which 

** Creation. See preface, Sp)^. N** 333, and note. 
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is fupported by no other pretenfion, than that 
it is done with what we call a good grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable orbeconr- 
ing, but what nature itfelf fhoyld prompt us to 
think ib. RefpeA to all kind of fuperiors is 
founded, I think, upon inftinft ; and yet what 
is lb ridiculous as age! I make this abrupt 
tranlition to the mention of this vice more than 
any other, in order to introduce a little ftoiy, 
which I think a pretty indance, that the mod 
polite age is in danger of being the mod vi- 
cious. 

* It happened at Athens, during a public re- 
prelentation of Ibme play exhibited in honour 
of the commonwealth, that an old gentleman 
came too late for a place fuitable to bis age and 
quali^. Many of the young gentlemen who 
oblerved the difficulty and confulion he was in, 
made iigns to him that they would accommo- 
date him if he came where they fat. The good 
man budled through the crowd accordi^ly; 
but when he came to the feats to which he was 
invited, the jed was to fit dole and expofe him, 
as he dood, out of countenance, to the whole 
audience. The frolic went round the Athe- 
nian benches. But on thofe occalions there 
were allb particular places affigned fbr foreign- 
ers. When the good man ikulked towards the 
boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that 
honed people, more virtuous than polite, role 
up all to a man, and with the greated relpedt 
revived him among them. The Athenians 
being fuddenly touched with a-lenfe of the Spar- 
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tan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave a 
thunder, of applaufe ; and the old man cried 
out, ** The Athenians underftand what is good, 
but the -Lacedemonians praAife it.” R 


0 

Thurfday, March 8, 1710-11. 


Stmtiiot terrores magicost mraeulaffagast 
tJoilurnes Itmwres^ pertentaque TheJJala rides f 

Hoil. % £p. ii. So8. 

Vifions, and magic fpells, can yon dcfpife. 

And laugh at witches, ghofts, and prMigies ? ' 

Going yefterday to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, I had the misfortune to find his 
whole family very much dejected. Upon afkinjg 
him the occafion of it, he told me that his 
wife had dreamt a ftrange dream the night be- 
fore, which they were afraid portended Ibme 
misfortune to themfelves or to their children. 
At her coming into the room, I oblcrved a fet- 
tled melancholy in her countenance, which I 
fhould have been troubled for, had 1 not heard 
from whence it proceeded. We were no fboiier 
fat down, but after having looked upon me a 
little while, * My clear,’ lays fhe, turning to her 
hufband, * you may now fee the ftranger that 
was in the candle laft night.* Soon after this, 
as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table told her, that 

* By Steele, who, it is thought, commonly diftinguiflicd 
his original papers by this mark, and generally ufed the letter 
T as an editorial lignature ; but there are inltances, perhaps, 
that apparently militate againft this fuppohtion. 
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he was to go into join-hand on T|iiirfday. 
‘‘Thurfday!’ fays Ihe, * No child, if it pleafe 
God, you lhall not begin upon Childernaa9- 
day ; tell your writing-mafter that Friday will 
be fbon enough.’ I was refleding with myfelf 
on the bddnefs of her fancy, and wondering 
that any body would eftablilh it as rule, to lofe 
a day in every week. In the midft of thefe my 
mufings, (he delired me to reach her a little fait 
upon the point of my knife, which I did in liich 
a trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let 
it dro)> by the way; at which (he immediately 
(lartlcd, and (aid it fell towards her. Upon 
this I looked very blank ; and, oblerving the 
concern of the whole table, began to confider 
myfelf with fomc confiifion, as a perfon that 
had brought a difadcr upon the family. The 
lady, however, recovering herfclf after a little 
fpace, faid to her hu(band with a (igh, * My 
dear, misfortunes never come (ingle.’ My 
friend, 1 found, aded but an under part at his 
table, and being a man of more good-nature 
than underftanding, thinks himfelf obliged to 
fall in with all the paflions and humours of his 
yoke-fellow. * Do not yoij remember, child,’ 
lays (he, * that the pigeon-hou(c fell the very 
afternoon. that our carelefs wench fpilt the (alt 
upon the table?’ ‘ Yes,’ (ays he, * my dear, 
and the next poll brought us an account of the 
battle of Almanza.’ The reader may guels at 
the hgiirc I made, after having done all this 
mifehief. 1 dilpatched my dinner as (bon as I 
could with my ul'ual taciturnity ; when, to my 
utter conluiion, the lady feeing me quitting 
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my knife and fork, and laying them acrofs one 
another upon my plate, defircd me that I would 
humour her lb far as to take them out of that 
figure, and place them fide by fide. What the 
abfurdity was which I had committed 1 did not 
know, but I luppofe there was Ibme tradition- 
ary luperftition in it ; and therefore in obedi- 
ence to the lady of the houle, I difpoled of my 
knife and fork in two parall^ lines, which is the 
figure I lhall always lay them in for the future, 
though I do not know any rcafon for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to Ice that a per- 
fon has conceived an avcrfion to him. For my 
own part, I quickly found, by the lady's looks, 
that Ihe regarded me as a very odd kind of. fel- 
low, with an unfortunate afpeft. For which 
reafon I took my leave immediately after din- 
ner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. Upon 
my return home, 1 fell into a profound con- 
templation on the evils that attend thefe fu- 
pcrllitious follies of mankind ; how they fubjei^l 
us to imaginary affli<^ions, and additional for- 
rows, that do not properly come within our lot. 
As if the natural calamities of life were not fuf- 
ficient for it, we tqrn the mod inditicrent' cir- 
cumftances into misfortunes, and fulTcr as 
much from trifling accidents, as from real 
evils. 1 have known the Ihooting of a flar 
fjx)il a night’s reft ; and have feen a man in love 
grow pale, and lofc his appetite, upon the 
plucking of a merry-thought. A fcreech-owl 
at midnight has alarmed a family more than a 
band of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket 
hath ftruck more terror than the roaring ot a 
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lion. There is nothing fo inconiiderable, which 
may not appear dreadful to an imagination that 
is filled with omens and prognofticks. A rufly 
nail, or a crooked pin, fhoot up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixt aflembly, 
that was full of noife and mirth, when on a 
fudden an old woman unluckily obferved there 
were thirteen of us in company. The. remark 
ftruck a panic terror into feveral who were pre- 
fent, infbmuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room ; but a friend of 
mine taking qotice that one of our female com- 
panions was big* with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, inilead of por- 
tending one of the company fhould die, it plainly 
foretold one of them fhould be bom. Had not 
my friend found this expedient to break the 
omen, I queilion not but half the women in' 
the company would have fallen fick that very 
night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite diilurbances of this kind, 
among her friends and neighbours. I know a 
maiden aunt of a great family, who is one of 
thefe antiquated Sybils, that forebodes and pro- 
phefies from one end of the year to the other. 
She is always feeing apparitions, and hearing 
death-watches ; and was the other day almofl 
frighted out of her wits by the great houfe-dog 
that howled in the ftablc, at a time when fhe 
lay ill of the tooth-ach. Such an extravagant 
cad of mind engages multitudes of people, not 
only in impertinent terrors, but in fuperaume- 
raiy duties of life ; and arifes from that fear 
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and ignorance which are natural to the foul of 
man. The horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts 4 i £ death, (or indeed of any future 
evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a 
melancholy mind with innumerable apprehen- 
fions and fufptcions, and confcquently difpofe it 
to the obfervation-of fuch groundle^ prodigies 
and predi<^ions. For as it is the chief concern 
of wife men to retrench the evils of life by the 
reafbnings of philolbphy ; it is the employrhent 
of fools to multiply them by the fentiments of 
fuperftition. 

For my own part, I fhould be very much 
troubled were I endowed with this divining 
quality, though it fhould inform me truly of 
every thing that can befal me. I would not 
anticipate the relifh of any happinefs, nor feel 
the weight of any mifeiy, before it actually ar- 
rives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my foul 
againfl thefe gloomy prefages and terrors of 
mind, and that is, by fccuring to myfclf the 
friendfhip and proteftion of that being who dif- 
pofes of events, and governs futurity. He fees, 
at one view, the whole thread of my cxillence, 
not only that part of it which 1 have already 
pafTed through, but that which runs forward 
into all the depths of eternity. When 1 lay me 
down to fleep, I recommend myfclf to his care ; 
when I awake, I give myfclf up to his direction. 
Amidft all the evils that threaten me, I will 
look up to him for help, and queftion not but 
he will either avert them, or turn them to my 
advantage. Though' 1 know neither the time 

3 
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nor the manner of the death 1 am to die, I am 
not at all Iblicitous about it ; becaufe I am iure 
that he knows them both, and thajtbe will net 
fail to comfort and fupport me under them. 


" ■■■■■■ — ' ' " *■ r 

N®8. Friday, March 9 , lyio-ii. 


At Venus cbfcuro gradientes eere fepfiU 
Et multe ntoula cirdm Dea fudit amiffUt 
Cernere m qws eos——~ V irg*. A)n. i. 415. 

They inarch obfcure, for Venus kindly ihrouds 
Witn mifts their peribns, and involves in clouds. 

DaYDfiN. 

I SHALL here communicate to the world a 
couple of letters, which I believe will give the 
reader as good an entertainment as any that 1 
am able to fumilh him with, and therefore lhall 
make no apology for them : 

! 

' By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfea. See 
N* 5, note ad fin. 

The fignature of Addifon’s papers in the Sped, occur in 
this order ; i. C, a. L, 3. 1 , 4. O ; of the real meaning of 
them probably no unexceptipnable explication can now be 

{ riven ; but it is not very credible that Addifon adopted thefe 
etters, and placed them in tliis order, merely' becaufe the 
combination of them made up the name of the Mufe CLIO. 
The idea of their being the initials of the places from which 
i^ifon dated his papers is a mere conjedure, which the con> 
jedurcr would gladly exchange for a more fatisfadory expla- 
nation. See N"555 ; and a vague paflage in Steele’s dedica- 
tion of The Drummer to Mr. Congreve, relative to the figna* 
turn, and tranferibed as a proper note on Sped. N” 221, 
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« TO THE SPECTATOR, &c. 

‘ Sir, 

* I AM one of the dire^lors of the focie^ 
for the reformation of manners, and therefore 
think myfclf a proper perlbn for your corre- 
fpondence. I have thoroughly examined the 
prefent Rate of religion in Great Britain, and 
am able to acquaint you with the predominant 
vice of every market town in the whole ifland. 
1 can tell you the progrefs that virtue has made 
in all our cities, boroughs, and corporations; 
and know as well the evil pradices that are 
committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what is 
done in my own family.^ In a word, fir, 1 have 
my correfpondents in ^ rcmotcR parts of the 
nation, who fend vx up pundhial accounts 
from time to time of^^l the little irregularities, 
that fall under their notice' in their fcvcral dif^ 
triAs and divifions.* 

* 1 am no lefs acquainted with the particular 
quarters and regions of this great town, than 
with the different parts and diflributions of the 
whole nation. I can' deferibe every parifh by 
its impieties, and can tell you in which of our 
fireets . Icwdnefs prevails; which gaming has 
taken the pofleflion of, and where drunkennefs 
has got the better of them both. When I am 
' difpofed to raife a fine for the p)or, I know the 
lanes and alleys that are inhabited by common 
fwearers. When I would encourage the hos- 
pital of Bridewell, and improve the hempen 
manufaAure, 1 am very well acquainted with 
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all the haunts and reforts of female night- 
walkers. 

* After this fliort account of myfclf, I muft 
let you know, that the delign of this paper is 
to give you information of a certain irregular 
affembly, which I think falls very properly un- 
der yoiir obfervation, el^cially fince the perfbns 
it is compofed of are criminals too coniiderable 
for the animadverfions of our fbciety. I mean, • 
hr, the Midnight Maik, which has of late been 
frequently held in one of the moft confpicuous 
parts of the town, and which I hear will be 
continued with additions and improvements ® : 
as all the perfbns who compote this lawlefs 
ailembly are maiked, we dare not attack any of 
them in our way, left we fliould fend a woman 
of quality to Bridewell, or a peer of Great Bri- 
tain to the Counter : betides that their numbers 
are to very great, that I am afraid they would 
be able to rout our whole fraternity, though we 
were accompanied with all our guard of con- 
ftables. Both theft reatbns, which ftcure them 
from our authority, make them obnouous to 
yours ; as both their dit^ife and their numbers 
will give no particular pertbn reatbn to think 
himftlf atftbnted by you. 

* If we arc rightly informed, the rules that 
arc obftrved by this new fociety, are wonder- 
fully contrived for the advancement of cuck- 
oldom. The women either come by them-; 
ftlves, or are introduced by friends, who are 
obliged to quit them, upon their firft entrance, 

* Sec N® 14, and Vol. ii, N® loi. 
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to the convcrfation of any body that addrefles 
himielf to them. There are icveral rooms 
where the parties may retire, and, if they pleafe, 
ihew their faces by conient. Whifpers, fqucezes, 
nods, and embraces, are the innocent freedoms 
of the place. In ihort, the whole deiign of this 
libidinous ailembly feems to terminate in affig* 
nations and intrigues ; and I hope you iirill take 
cReAual methods, by your public advice and 
admonitions, to prevent fuch a promifeuous 
multitude of both fexes from meeting together 
in lb clandeftine a manner. I am 
Your humble fervant, 

and fellow-labourer, 

T. B.’ 

Not long after the perufal of this letter, 1 re- 
ceived another upon the fame fubjeA; which 
by the date and ftyle of it, I take to be written 
by fome young templar : 

( Sir, Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

* When a man has been guilty of 
any vice or folly, 1 think the beft atonement he 
can make for it, is to warn others not to fall in- 
to the like. In order to this I muft acquaint 
you, that Ibme time in February laft I went to 
the Tuefday’s malqucrade. Upon my firft going 
in I was attacked by half a dozen female qua- 
kers, who feemed willing to adopt me for a 
brother ; but upon a nearer examination I found 
they were a lifterhood of coquettes, dil^iled in 
that prcciie habit. 1 was loon after taken out 
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to dance, and as I fancied, by a woman of the 
fiift quality, for flie was very tall, and moved 
gracefully. As foon as the minuet was over, 
vre ogled one another through our mafks; and 
as I am very well read in Waller, I repeated to 
her the four following verfes out of his poem to 
Vandyke : . 


The heedlefs lover does not know 
Whole eyes they are that wound him lb ; 
But confounded with thy art. 

Inquires her name that has his heart.’* 


* I pronounced thele words with fuch a Ian- 
guilhing air that I had Ibme realbn to conclude 
I had made a conqueR. She told me that fhe 
hoped my face was not akin to my tongue, and 
looking upon her watch, I accidentally difeover* 
ed the figure of a coronet on the back part of it, 
I was fb tranlported with the thought of fuch 
an amour, that 1 plied her from one room to 
another with all the gallantries I could invent ; 
and at length brought things to fb happy an 
ifliie, that fhe gave me a private meeting the 
next day, without page or footman, coach or 
equipage. My heart danced in raptures, but I 
had not lived in this golden dream above three 
da 3 rs, before 1 found good realbn to wilh that I 
had continued true to my laundrels. I have 
fince heard, by a very ^at accident, that this 
fine lady does not live »r from Covent-garden, 
and that 1 am not the firfl: cully whom fhe has 
palTed herlelf upon for a countefs. 
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* Thus, iir, you fee how I have miftaken a 
cloud for a Juno ; and if you can make any ufe 
of this adventure, for the benefit of thole who 
may poffibly be as vain young coxcombs as my** 
felf, I do moll; heartily give you leave. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour moft humble admirer, 

B. L.* 

I defigli to vilit the next mafquerade myfelf, 
in the fame habit I wore at Grand Cairo ** ; and 
till then fhall fufpend my judgment of this mid- 
night entertainment K C K 

4,% I.etters for the Spe£lator, to be left with Mr. Buckley, 
at the Dolphin in Little Britain.— SpeA. in folio. 


N®9. Saturday, March lo, 1710-11. • 


■ - Tigris agit raiidd cum tigridt pacem 
Perpetuam^ favis inter ft convenit wjis. 

Juv. Sat. XV. 163. 

Tiger with ti«r, bear with bear, yooMl find 
In leagues ofifenfive and defenfive join’d. Tate. 

Man is faid to be a fociable animal, and, as 
an inftance of it, we may obferve that we take 
all occafions and pretences of forming ourfelves 
into thofe little normal aflemblies, which are 
commonly known by the name of clubs. When 

** See Sped. N" i. 

‘ N” 14, N** loi, and notes on the mafquerade. 

* By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, fifom Cbelfea. Sec 
N® 7, note ad fin. 

VoL. I. 


E 
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a fct of men find themfelvcs agree in any parti- 
cular, though never lb trivial, they eftabliih 
thcrolclyes into a kind of fraternity, and meet 
once or twice a week, upon the account of liich 
a fantafric refemblance. I know a confiderable 
market-town in which there was a club of fat 
men, that did not come together (as you may 
well fuppole) to entertain one another with 
fprightlinefs and wit, but to keep one another 
in countenance. The room where the club met 
was fumething. of the largeft, and had two en- 
trance^ the one by a door a moderate fize, 
and the other by a pair of folding doors. If a 
candidate for this corpulent club could make 
his entrance through the firfr, he was looked 
upon as unqualified; but if he ftuck in the pafi* 
fage, and could not force his way through it, 
the folding doors were immediately thrown 
open for his reception, and he was laluted as 
a brother. I have heard that this club, though 
it confillcd but of fifteen perlbns, weighed above 
three ton. 

. In oppofition to this Ibciety, there Iprung up 
another compolcd of icarecrows and Ikeletons, 
who being very meagre and envious, did all 
they could to thwart the defigns of their bulky 
brethren, whom they reprefented as men of 
dangerous principles ; till at length they worked 
them out of the favour of the people, and con- 
lequently out of the magiftracy. Thele factions 
tore the corporation in pieces for fevcral years, 
till at length they came to this accommodation ; 
that the two bailifis of the town ihould be an- 
nually chofrn out of the two clubs ; by which 
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means the princi;^ magiftrates are at this day 
coupled like rabbits, one fat and one lean. 

* Every one has heard of the club, or rather 
the confederacy, of the Kings. This grand al- 
liance was formed a little after the return of 
king Charles the Second, and admitted into it 
men of all qualities and profeilions, provided 
they agreed in the fumame of King, which, as 
they imagined, fufficiently declared the owners 
of ‘it to be altogether untainted with republican 
and anti-monarchical principles. 

A chriilian name has likewife been often uled 
as a badge of diftindlion, and made the occafion 
of a club. That of the George’s, which uled to 
meet at the fign of the George on St. George’s 
day, and fwear, * Before George,’ is ftill frelh 
in every one’s memory. 

' There are at prelent in feveral parts of this 
city what they call ftreet clubs, in which the 
chief inhabitants of the ftreet converfe together 
every night. I remember, upon my enquiring 
after lodgings in Ormond-ftreet, the landlord, 
to recommend that quarter of the town, told 
me there was at that time a very good club in 
it ; he alfo told me, upon further difeourfe with 
him, that two or three noily country fquires, 
who. were fettled there the year before, had 
coniiderably funk the price of houfe-rent ; and 
that the club (to prevent the like inconveni- 
ences for the future) had thoughts of taking 
every houfe that became vacant into their own 
hands, till they had found a tenant for it, of a^ 
fociable nature and good converfation. 
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The Hum Dram club, of which I was for- 
merly an unworthy member, was made up of 
veiy honed; gentlemen of peaceable dilpolitiohs, 
that ufed tolat together, fmoke their pipes, and 
fay nothing till midnight. The Mum-club (as 
I am informed) is an ihditution of the fame 
nature, and as great an enemy to noife. 

After thefe two innocent &cieties, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a very mifehievous one, that 
was ereded.in the reign of king Charles the Se- 
cond : I mean the club of Duellids, in which 
none was to be admitted that had not fought 
his man. The prefident of it was fsud to have 
killed half & dozen in dngle combat; and as 
for the other members, they took their feats ac- 
cording to the number of their flain. There 
was likewife a fide table, for fuch as had only 
drawn blood, and fhewn a laudable ambition of 
taking the fird opportunity to qualify themfelves 
for the fird table. This club, confiding only of 
men of honour, did not continue long, mod of 
the members of it being put to the fword, or 
hanged, a little after its inditution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded 
upon eating and drinking, which are points 
wherein mod men agree, and in which the 
learned and illiterate, the dull and the airy, the 
philofbpher and the buffoon, can all of them 
bear a part. The Kit-cat' itfelf is faid to have 
taken its original from a mutton-pie. The 

t An account of this club, which took its name from Chiif- 
topher Cat, the maker of their mutton-pics, has Iwen given in 
die new edition of the Tatler, with notes, in 6 vols. The 
poi traits of its members were drawn by Kneller, who was 
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Beef-fteak ", and Odlober clubs, are neither of 
them averle to eating and drinking, if we may 
form a judgment of them from their reipetRive 
titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a love 
of ibciety, not a fpirit of faction, and do not 
meet to cenfure or annoy thole that are ablent, 
but to enjoy one another ; when they are thus 
combined for their own improvement, or for 
the good of others, or at lead to relax them- 
felvcs from the budnefs of the day, by an inno* 
cent and cheerful converlation, there may be 
ibmething very uleful in thele little inilitutions 
and eilablilhments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this jSapcr with 
a fcheme of laws that I met with upon a wail 
in a little alehoufe. How I came thither 1 may 
inform my reader at a more convenient time. 
Thefe laws were enaded by a knot of artifans 
and mechanics, who ufed to meet every night; 
and as there is ibmething in them which gives 

himfelf one of their number, and all portraits of the fame di- 
menfions and form, are at this time called kit-cat piSures. 
The original portraits are now the property of William 
Baker, e^. to whom they came by inheritance from J. Ton- 
fon, who was fecretary to the club. It was originally formed 
in Shirc-lane, about the time of the trial of the feven biflibpi, 
for a little free evening converfation, but in Queen Anne’s 
reign, comprehended above forty noblemen and gentlemen of 
the hrft rank for quality, merit, and fortune, firm friends to 
the Hanoverian fucceilion. 

"* Of this club, it is faid, that Mrs. Woffington, the only 
woman in it, was prefident ; Richard Eftcourt the comedian 
was their providore, and as an honourable badge of his office, 
wore a fmall gridiron of gold hung round his neck with a 
green filk ribband. 
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us a pretty piAurc of low life, I lhall tranfcribe 
them word for word. 

Rules to he ohferved in the Two~fenny cluh^ evened 

in this place for the preferoation of frient^ip 

and good neighbourhood. 

I. Every member at his firft coming in (hall 
lay down his two-pence. 

II. Eveiy member lhall fill his pipe out of his 
own box. 

III. If any member abfents himlelf, he lhall 
forfeit a penny for the ufe of the club, unlels 
in cale of ficknefs or imprilbnment. 

IV. Ir any member fwears or curies, his 
neighbour may give him a kick upon the Ihins. 

V. If any member tells lliories in the club 
that are not true, he lhall forfeit for every third 
lie an halfpenny. 

VI. If any member Rrikes another wrong- 
fully, he lhall pay his club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the 
club, he lhall pay for whatever Ihe drinks or 
fmokes. 

VIII. If any member*s wife comes to fetch 
him home from the club, Ihe lhall Ipeak to him 
without the door. 

IX. If any member calls another a cuckold, 
he lhall be turned out of the club. 

X. None lhall be admitted into the club that 
is of the lame trade with any member of it. 

XI. None of the club lhall have his clothes 
or Ihoes made or mended, but by a brother- 
member. 
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XII. No non-juror ihall be capable of 
a member. 

• 

The morality of this little club is guarded by 
fuch wholefome laws and penalties, that I quel^ 
tion not but my reader will be as well pleaied 
with them, as he would have been with the 
Leges Convhales of Ben Jonfon, the regulations 
of an old Roman club cited by Lipiius, or the 
rules of a Sympojium in an ancient Greek author". 

" See rules for a club formerly eftabliflied in Philatlelphia. 
Supplement to Dr. Franklin’s Works, 8vo. p. 533 * Secret 
Hiftory of Clubs, &c. 8vo. 1709; republilbeo with addi- 
tions, i2mo. 1746. 'i'ruth and falfehood are Yo blended in 
this catch-penny book, that it is difficult to collcfl any certain 
information from it ; the laft edition is worfe than the firfl. 

** By Adilifon, dated, perhaps, from Clielfca. See N" 6, 
and N° 7, final notes. 
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N" lo. Monday, March is, 1710-11. 
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Non aUter qwStin fui adverjh vix flumne lemhm 
Rempis Jubigit : Ji brachia forte rmijit, 

Atpu Ubm in fracepsprono rapt alveus amtii. 

ViKO. Georg, i. 201. 

. So the boat*s brawnjr crew, the current ftem, 

And flow advancing, ftruggle with the ftream : 

But if they flack tiieir hands, or ceafe to flrivc. 

Then down the flood with headlong hafte they drive. 

Dryden. 

It is with much fatisfatflion that I hear this 
great city inquiring day by day after theie my 
papers, and receiving my morning tenures with 
9 becoming ferioulnefs and attention. My 
publiflier tells me, that there are already three 
thoufand of them diRributed every day i*: fo that 
if I allow twenty readers to every paper, which 
I look upon as a modeft computation, I may 
reckon about threelcorc thoufand difciples in 
London and WeRminRer, who 1 hope will 
take care to diRinguiRi themfelvcs from the 
thoughtlcfs herd of their ignorant and inatten- 
tive brethren. Since I have railed to mylelf fo 
great an audience, I Riall fpare no pains to 
make their inRrudion agreeable, and their di- 
verlion ufeful. For which realbns I ihall en- 
deavour to enliven morality with wit, and to 

P * Ces difeeurs out paru tP abord un a un, fur dfs feuilles ve- 
lantes, en forme de gazettes, et il s^en ejl deSite jufaues a viugt 
smile par jour, '• 

Le Spectateur, Pref. 

See Tatler, with notes, Vol. vi. N® ayi, p. 45a, note on 
Dr. Johnfon’s calculation, &c. 
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temper wit with morality, that my readers may, 
if poflible, both ways find their account in the 
fpeculation of the day. And to the end that 
their virtue and difcrction may not be fhort, 
tranfient, intermitting flarts of thought, I have 
refolved to refrefh their memories from day to 
day, till I have recovered them out of that def* 
perate Rate of vice and folly, into which the 
age is fallen. The mind that lies fallow but a 
(ingle day, fprouts up in follies that are only 
to be killed by a conuant and afCduous culture. 
It was faid of Socrates, that he brought philo- 
fbphy down from heaven, to inhabit among 
men ; and I (hall be ambitious to have it (aid 
of me, that I have brought philofbphy out of 
clofets and libraries, fchools and colleges, to 
dwell in clubs and aiTcmblies, at tea-tables and 
in cofFec-houfes. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner 
recommend thefe my fpcculations to all well- 
regulated families, that fet apart an hour in 
every morning for tea and bread and butter ; and 
would earncftly advife them for their good to 
order this paper to be puntRually lerved up, and 
to be looked upon as a part of the tea equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves, that a well-writteii 
book, compared with its rivals and antagoniRs, 
is like Mofes’s ferpent, that immediately fwul- 
lowcd up and devoured thofe of the Egyptians. 

1 lhali not be fo vain as to think, that where 
the Spe^ator appears, the other public prints 
will vanilh; but (hall leave it to my reader’s 
confideration, whether it is not much better to 
be let into the knowledge of one’s felf,. than to 
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hear what pafles in Muicovy or Poland; and to 
amule ourielves with iiich writings as tend to 
the wearing out of ignorance, pailion, and pre- 
judice, than fuch as naturally conduce to in- 
flame hatreds, and make enmities inreconcile- 
able. 

In the next place I would recommend this 
paper to the daily peruial* of thole gentlemen 
whom I cannot but confider as my good bro- 
thers and allies, I mean the fraternity of Spec- 
tators, who live in the world without having 
any thing to do in it ; and either by the afflu- 
ence of their fortunes, or lazinefs of their difpo- 
fitions, have no other budnefs with the red: of 
mankind, but to look upon them. Under this 
clafs of men are comprehended all contempla- 
tive tradcfmen, titular phyficians, fellows of the 
royal Ibcicty templars that are not given to be 
contentious, and flatefmcn that are out of bud- 
nefs ; in fhort, every one that conddcrs the world 
as a theatre, and dcdres to form a right judgment 
of thole who are the adlors on it. 

There is another fet of men that I mud: like- 
wile lay a claim to, whom I have lately called 
the blanks of Ibciety, as being altogether un- 
furnilhed with ideas, till the budnefs and con- 
verfation of the day has fupplied them. I have 
often conddered thele poor louls with an eye of 
great commileration, when I have heard them 
alking the drd: man they have met with, whe- 
ther there was any news iVirring ? and by that 

s Sw NewTatler, N* »i6, N® 221, N® 236, and notes on 
the illiberal treatment rtf' the R. S. 

3 
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means ^thering together materials ibr thinking. 
Thele needy peribns do not know what to talk 
of, till about twelve o'clock in the morning ; for 
by that time they are pretty good judges of the 
weather, know which way the wind fits, and 
whether the Dutch mail be come in. As they 
lie at the mercy of the firft man they meet, and 
are grave or impertinent all the day long, accord- 
ing to the notions which they have imbibed in 
the morning, I would earneiUy intreat them not 
to ftir out of their chambers till they have read 
this paper, and do promiie them that I will daily 
inftil into them fiich found and wholelbme fen- 
timents, as ihall have a good efied on their con- 
verfatibn for the enfuing twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will 
be more ufcful than to the female world. I have 
often thought there has not been fiifficient pains 
taken in finding out proper employments and 
diverfions for the fair ones. Their amufements 
feem contrived for them, rather as they are wo- 
men, than as they are reafonablc creatures ; and 
are more adapted to the fex than to the fpecies. 
The toilet is their great feene of bufinels, and 
the right adjufling of their hair the principal 
employment of their lives. The fbrting of a 
fuit of ribbands is reckoned a very good morn- 
ing’s work ; and if they make an excurfion to a 
nierccr’s or a toy-fhop, lb great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing elfe all the day after. 
Their more lerious occupations are fewing and 
embroidery, and their greatefi: dmdgcry the pre- 
paration of Jellies and fweetmeats. This, 1 lay, 
is the Rate of ordinary woiAen ; though I know 
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there are multitudes of thofe of a more elevated 
life and converfation, that move in an exalted 
iphere of knowledge and virtue, that join all the 
beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dtels, 
and infpire a kind of awe and reiped, as well as 
love into their male-beholders. I hope to in- 
creale the number of thefe by publilhing this 
daily paper, which I lhall always endeavour to 
make an innocent, if' not an improving enter- 
tainment, and by that means at leaft divert the 
minds of my female readers from greater trifles. 
At the fame time, as I would fain give ibme 
iinifhing touches to thoie which are already the 
moil beautiful pieces in human nature, I lhall 
endeavour to point out all thofe imperfedions 
that are the blcmilhes, as well as thofe virtues 
which are the embcllifhments, of the fex. In 
the mean while, I hope thele my gentle readers, 
who have fo much time on their hands, will not 
grudge throwing away a quarter of an hour in 
a day on this paper, fince they may do it with- 
out any hindrance to bufincis. 

I know feveral of my friends and well-wifhers 
are in great pain for me, left 1 ihould not be 
able to keep up the fpirit of a paper which I 
oblige mylclf to furnifh every day: but to make 
them cafy in this particular, I will promife them 
faithfully to give it over* as loon as I grow dull. 
This I know will be matter of great Vaillery to 
the fmall wits ; who will frequently put me in 
mind of my promile, defire me to keep my 
word, alfure me that it is high time to give over, 
with many other little pleafantrics of the like 
nature, which men of a little fmart genius can- 
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not forbear throwing out againft their beft 
friends> when they have fuch an handle given 
them of being witty. But let them reniem- 
ber, that I do hereby enter my caveat againfl; 
this piece of rsuUery. C'. 


N“ II. Tuefday, March 13, 1710-11. 


Dat vemam corvit, vexat cenfura columbas. 

Jijv. Sat. ii.63. 

llie doves are cenfur’d, while the crows arc fpar’d. 

Arietta is vilited by all pcrlbns of both /exes* 
who have any pretence to wit and gallantry. 
She is in that time of life which is neither af- 
fected with the follies of youth, or infirmities of 
age ; and her converfation is lb mixed with gaiety 
and prudence, that flie is agreeable both to the 
old and the young. Her behaviour is very frank, 
without being in the leaft blamcable ; as fhc is 
out of the track of any amorous or ambitious 
purfiiits of her own, her vifitants entertain her 
with accounts of thcmfelvcs very freely, whe- 
ther they concern their paffions or their inte- 
refts. I made her a vifit this afternoon, having 
been formerly introduced to the honour of her 
acquaintance, by my friend Will Honeycomb, 
who has prevailed upon her to admit me ibme- 
times into her alTcmbly, as a civil inolFenfivc 
man. I found her accompanied with one per- 

' Bv Addifon, dated, perhaps, from Clielfca. Sec N'’6; 
and N" 7 ; final notes. 
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Ion only, a common-place talker, who, upon my 
entrance, aroie, and after a very flight civility iat 
down again; then turning to Arietta, purfued his 
difcourfe, which 1 found was upon the old topic 
of conftancy in love. He went on with great 
facility in repeating what he talks every day of 
his life ; and with the ornaments of inflgnificant 
laughs and geilures, enforced his arguments by 
quotations out of plays and ibngs, which allude 
to the penuries of the fair, and the general levity 
of women. Methought he flirove to Ihine more 
than ordinarily in his talkative way, that he 
might infult my fllcnce, and difliinguifli him- 
felf before a woman of Arietta’s tafle and under- 
{landing. She had often an inclination to inter- 
rupt him, but could find no opportunity, till the 
larum ceafed of itfelf; which it did not till he 
had repeated and murdered the celebrated ftory 
of the Ephefian Matron. 

Arietta leemed to regard this piece of raillery 
as an outrage done to her fex ; as indeed 1 have 
always obferved that women, whether out of a 
nicer regard to their honour, or what other rea- 
fon I cannot tell, arc more Icnfibly touched with 
thofe general afperfions which arc caft upon their 
iex, than men are by what is laid of theirs. 

When flie had a little recovered herfelf from 
the Icrious anger flic was in, flic replied in the 
following manner: 

* Sir, when I confidcr how perfedly new all 
you have fiiid on this ftibje<ft is, and that the 
ftory you have given us is not quite two thou- 
fimd years old, I cannot but think it a piece of 
prefumption to difpute it with you : but your 
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quotations put me in mind of the fable of the 
lion and the man. The man walking with that 
noble animal, (hewed him, in the oftentation of 
human (uporiority, a (ign of a man killing a lion. 
Upon which, the lion laid very juftly, **Wc 
lions are none of us painters, elle wc could 
(hew a hundred men killed by lions, for one lion 
killed by a man.” You men are writers, and 
can reprelent us women as unbecoming as you 
pleafe in ^our works, while we are unable to re- 
turn the injury. You have twice or thrice ob- 
(erved in your dilcourfe, that hypocrily is the 
very foundation of our education; and that an 
ability to dilTemble our affet^ions is a profelTcd 
part of our breeding. Thefc, and fuch other 
refleiftions, are fprinkled up and down the writ- 
ings of all ages, by authors, who leave behind 
them memorials of their refentment againd the 
fcorn of particular women, in invedtives againd 
the whole fex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was 
the celebrated Petronius, who invented the plca- 
fant aggravations of the frailty of the Ephefian 
lady ; but when wc conlidcr this quedion be- 
tween the fexes, which has been cither a point 
of difpute or raillery ever lince there were men 
and women, let us take fadls from plain people, 
and from fuch as have not cither ambition or 
capacity to embcllilh their narrations with any 
beauties of imagination. I was the other day 
amuling myfelf with Ligon’s* Account of Har- 


* The plan of this edition ;idmits of very little enlargement, 

but a ftory fo fingular cannot well be pafiTcd over, witliout 
ibroe illuflration. The very little tliat can be faid of it here, is 
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badocs; and, in anfwer to your well- wrought 
talc, I will give you (as it dwells upon my me- 
mory) out of that honeR traveller, in his fifty- 
fifth page, the hiftory of Inkle and Yarico. 

taken from a French work too expenfive to be common, and 
unrivalled in its kind. Ligon, on whofe authority the whole 
relation is ultimately reded, was in Barbadoes when this de- 
telbble tranfaAion happened ; and his account written with 
great limplicity, has intrinfic marks of veracity. His de- 
Icription of Yarico is intereding, and he tells the fad dory of 
her wrongs with commendable fimplicity, and honed indigna- 
tion. This lovely Indian foon found an admirer in the houfe 
of bondage, and not long after proved with child to a white 
domedic in the dimily of lier mader. When the time of her 
labour came, die fecretly withdrew into a wood, from which 
ilie returned three hours after, bearing in her arms, with great 

S , the fruit of her love, that promifed in time to be as 
iful as its mother. Her fellow daves were not fuffi- 
ciently numerous to undertake the revenge of her injuries, 
but they contrived to communicate their refentment to all 
the negroes in the idand. Yarico^s dagrant ill treatment, in 
concurrence with feveritics indicted on daves, or faid to have 
been indided, by hard-hearted maders about this time, becamef 
the caufe, or the occadon, of an alarming confpiracy of the 
negroes for a general madacre, and in 1649, 
to have cod the lives of all the Englifh in Barbadoes. The 
intended infurredlion was happily difeovered but jud in time 
ta prevent the periietration of the mifehief, in confequence of 
the lenity and kindnefs of an Englidiman to his negro dave, 
who was in confederacy with the unfortunate people of his 
complexion. For particulars, the curious mud be referred 
to the Hid. Gen. des Voyages, tom. xv. liv. viii. p. 498. 
599. xix. tomes 410, a Paris; and A true and exact Hidory 
of Barbadoes, &c. by Richard Ligon, gent. fol. 1673. P* 
55i &c. in which book there are padages that illudrate and 
authenticate, in feveral refpeifts, the account of the Courten 
family, given in the Tatlcr, in dx vols. with notes, vol. vi. 
ad finm ; now inferted more accurately, with the life of 
William Courten, efi]. in the new edition of the Biographia 
Britannica. 
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** Mr.Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twen^ 
years, embarked in the Downs, in the good ihip 
called the Achilles, bound for the Weft Indies, 
on the i6th of June 1647, order to improve 
his fortune by trade and merchandifc. Our ad- 
venturer was the third fbn of an eminent citi- 
zen, who had taken particular care to inftil into 
his mind an early love of gain, by making him 
a perfe<ft maftcr of numbers, and conlequently 
giving him a quick view of loft and advantage, 
and preventing the natural impulfti of his paft 
{ton, by prepoueflion towards his intcrefts. With 
a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a perfbn 
every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his coun- 
tenance, ftrength in his limbs, with ringlets of 
fair hair loofely Sowing on his Siouldcrs. It 
happened, in the couric of the voyage, that the 
Achilles, in fome diftreft, put into a creek on the 
main of America, in fcarch of provifions. The 
youth, who is the hero of my ftory, among others 
went on ihorc on t!iis occafion. From their firft 
landing they were obferved by a party of Indians, 
who hid thcmfelves in the woods for that pur- 
pole. The Englilh unadvifcdly marched a great 
diftance from the Ihore into the country, and 
were intercepted by the natives, who IJcw the 
greateft numberof them. Ouradventurer cfcapcd, 
among others, by Sying into a foreft. Upon his 
coming into a remote and path left part of the 
wood, he threw himfelf, tired and brcathlcfs, on 
a little hillock, when an Indian maid fulhcd 
from a thicket behind him. After the firft fiir- 
prife, they appeared mutually agreeable to each 
bther. If the European was highly charmed 

Vet. I. F 
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-with the limbs, features, and wild graces the 
naked American; the American was no lefs 
taken with the drefs, complexion, and ihape of 
an European, covered from head to foot. The 
Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and 
coniequently iblicitous for his prefervation. She 
therefore conveyed him to a cave, where Ihe 
gave him a delfoious repaftof fruits, and led him 
to a ftream to flake his thirflu In the midfl: of 
thefe good offices, flie would ibmetimes play 
with his hair, and delight in the oppofltion of 
its colour to that of her fingers : then open his 
bofbm, then laugh at him for covering it. She 
was, it feems, a perfbn of diftin<B;ion, for flie 
every day came to him in a different drefi, of 
the mofl: beautiful fhells, bugles, and bedes. She 
likewife brought him a great many fpoils,which 
her other lovers had presented to her, fbthat his 
cave was richly adorned with all the fpotted 
fkins of beafts, and mofl party-coloured feathers 
of fowls, which that world affiorded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, (lie would cany 
him in the dufk of the evening, or by the favour 
of moon-light, to unfrequented groves, and foli- 
tudes, and fhew him where to lie down in 
fafety. and fleep amidfl the falls of waters, and 
melody of nightingales. Her part was to watch 
and hold him awake in her arms, for fear of her 
countrymen, and wake him on occafions to con- 
fult his fafety. In this manner did the lovers 
pafs away their time, till they had learned a 
language of their own, in which the voyager 
communicated to his miflirefs, how happy he 
fliould be to have her in his country, where fhe 
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Ihould be clothed in iiich iilks as his waiRcoat 
'was made of, and be carried in houies drawn by 
horles, without being ezpofed to wind or wea- 
ther. All this he promifed her the enjoyment 
of, without fuch fears and alarms as they were 
there tormented with. In this tender corre- 
ipondence thefe lovers lived for feveral months, 
when Yarico, inftru^led by her lover, difcovered 
a veiTel on the coaft, to which Ihe made fignals; 
and in the night, with the utmoll joy and latis- 
fa^ion, accompanied him to a fhip’s crew of his 
countrymen, bound for Barbadocs. When a 
vedel from the main arrives in that idand, it 
feems the planters come down to the ihorc, 
where there is an immediate market of the 
Indians and other ilavcs, as witli us of horfes 
and oxen. 

** To be ihort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now com- 
ing into Englilh territories, began ferioufly to 
rededl upon his lols of time, and to weigh with 
himfclf how many days intered of his money he 
had loft during his ftay with Yarico. This thought 
made the young man pcnfive, and careful what 
account he ihould be anle to give his friends of 
his voyage. Upon which coniidcration, the pru- 
dent and frugal young man fold Yarico to a 
Barbadian merchant ; notwithftanding that the 
poor girl, to incline him to commiierate her con- 
dition, told him that ihc was w'ith child by him; 
but he only made ufe of that information to rife 
in his demands upon the purchaicr.” f 

I was fo touched with this ftory (which 1 
think iliould be always a counterpart to the 
Epheiian Matron) that 1 left tlic room with 

F 2 
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tears in my eyes, which a woman of Arietta's 
good' fenfe did, 1 am fiire, take for greater ap^ 
plaule than any compliments I could make her. 


N® 13 . Wednefday, March 14, 1710-11. 


■ ■ " VtUret ovias tWt dtftdnme rtvello. 

Pers. Sat. V. 92. 

I root th’ old woman from thy trembling heart. 

At my coming to London, it was fbme time 
before I could fettle myfelf in a houle to my 
liking. I was forced to quit my iiril: lodgings, 
by reaibn of an officious landlady that would 
be afktng me every morning how I had llept. 
I then fell into an honeft family, and lived very 
happily for above a week ; when my landlord, 
who was a jolly good-natured man, took it into 
his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my chamber, to 
keep me from being alone. This I bore for two 
or three days; but telling me one day that he 
•was afraid 1 was melancholy, I thought it was 
high time for me to be gone, and accordingly 
took new lodgings that very night. About a 
week after, I found my jolly landlord, who, as 
I laid before was an honeft hearty man, had put 
me into an advertifement of the Daily Courant, 
in the following words : * Whereas a melan- 
choly man left his lodgings on Thurfday laft 

' By Steele. See note on lignature R, N" 6, ad fin. 
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in the afternoon, and was afterwards ieen going 
towards Iflington: if any one can pve notice 
df him to R. B. fiihmonger in the Strand, he 
ihall be very well rewarded for his pains.' As 
I am the beft man in the world to keep my- 
own counfel, and my landlord the iifhmongcr 
not knowing my name, this accident of my life 
was never difeovered to this very day. 

I am now fettled with a widow woman, who 
has a great many children, and complies with 
my humour in every thing. I do not remem- 
ber that we have exchanged a word together 
thefe five years; my coffee comes into my cham- 
ber every morning without afking for it; if I 
want fire I point to my chimney, if watef to 
my bafon ; upon which my landlady nods, as 
much as to fay, Ihe takes my meaning, and im- 
mediately obeys my fignals. She has like wife 
modelled her family fb well, that when her little 
boy offers to pull me by the coat, or prattle in 
my face, his eldcft lifter immediately calls him 
off, and bids him not to difturb the gentleman. 
At my firft entering into the family, 1 was trou- 
bled with the civility of their riling up to me 
every time 1 came into the room ; but my land- 
lady obicrving that upon theic occalions I always 
cried Pifh, and went out again, has forbidden 
any fuch ceremony to be ufed in the houfe ; fb 
that at prefent I walk into the kitchen or par- 
lour, without being taken notice of, or giving 
any interruption to the bufinefs or difeourfe of 
the family. The maid will alk her miftrefs 
(though 1 am by) whether the gentleman is 
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ready to go to dmner,,as the miftrefs (who is in- 
deed an excellent houfewife) fcolds at the fer* 
vants as heartily before my face, as behind 
back. In ihort, I move up and down the houfe, 
and enter into all companies with the fame li- 
berty as a cat, or any other domeftic animal, and 
am as little fufpedlcd of telling any thing that I 
hear or fee. 

I remember laft winter there were fevcral 
young girls of the neighbourhood fitting about 
the fire with my landlady’s daughters, and tell- 
ing Rories of fpirits and apparitions. Upon my 
opening the door the young women broke off 
their difeourfe, but my landlady’s daughters tell- 
ing them that it was nobody but the gentleman 
(for that is the name which 1 go by in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as in the family) they went 
on without minding me. I feated myfelf by 
the candle that Rood on a table at one end of the 
room ; and pretending to read a book that I took 
out of my poeket, heard leveral dreadful Rories 
of ghoRs, as pale as aRies, that had Rood at the 
feet of a bed, or walked over a church-yard by 
moon-light: and of others that had been con- 
jured into the Red-fca, for diRurbing people’s 
rcR, and drawing their curtains gt midnight, 
with many other old women’s fables of the like 
nature. As one fpirit raifed another, 1 obferved 
that at the end of every Rory the whole com- 
pany clofed their ranks, and crowded about the 
fire. I took notice in particular of a little boy, 
who was fb attentive to every Rory, that I am 
miRaken if he ventures to go to bed by hiibfelf 
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this twelvemonth. Indeed they talked fo long, 
that the imaginations of the whole ailembly were 
manifeftly crazed, and, I am fure, will be the 
worie for it as long as they live. I heard one of 
the girls, that had looked upon me over her 
ihoulder, aiking the company how long I had 
been in the room, and whether I did not look 
paler than I ufed to do. This put me under 
fbme apprehenfions that I fhould be forced to 
explain myfelf, if I did not retire; for which 
reafbn I took the candle in my hand, and went 
up into my chamber, not without wondering at 
this unaccountable wcaknefs in rcafbnable crea- 
tures, that they ihould love to aflonifh and ter- 
rify one another. Were I a father, I ihould take 
a particular care to preferve my children from 
thefe little horrors of imagination, which they 
are apt to contra<^t when they arc young, and 
are not able to fliakc off when they arc in years. 
I have known a foldier that has entered a breach, 
affrighted at his own ihadow, and look pale upon 
a little fcratching at his door, who the day be- 
fore had marched up againft a battery of cannon. 
There are inllanccs of pcrlbns, who have been, 
terrified even to diffra<^tion, at the figure of a 
tree, or the fhaking of a bullrufh, The truth of 
it is, I look upon a found imagination as the 
greateff blefling of life, next to a clear judg- 
ment, and a good confcicnce. In the mean 
time, fincc there are very few whofc minds are 
not more or Icfs fubjetff to thefe dreadful 
thoughts and apprehenfions, we ought to arm 
ourfelves againff them by the di<ffates of reafbn 
aod religion, * to pull the old woman out of our 
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hearts* (as Pcrfius exprcflcs it in the motto of 
fny paper) and extinguiih thofe impertinent no- 
tions which we imbibed at a time that we were 
not able to judge of their abfurdity. Or, if wc 
believe, as many wife and good men have done, 
that there are fuch phantoms and apparitions as 
thole 1 have been /peaking of, let us endeavour 
to eftabliih to ourfelves an intereft in him who 
holds the reins of the whole creation in his hands, 
and moderates them after fuch a manner, that 
it is impoilible for one being to break looie upon 
another, without his knowledge and permiffion. 
For my own part, I am apt to join in opinion 
with thofe who believe that all the regions of 
nature fwarm with fpirits; and that we have 
multitudes of fpc<^lators on all our a(Elions, when 
wc think ourfelves moft alone : but in/tcad of 
terrifying myfclf with fuch a notion, I am won- 
derfully plcafcd to think that I am alvyays en- 
gaged with /uch an innumerable /bcicty, in 
icarching out the wonders of the creation, and 
joining in the lame con/brt of prai/e and ado- 
ration. 

Milton has finely deferibed this mixed com- 
munion of men and Ipirits in paradi/e ; and had 
doubtlcls his eye upon a verfe in old Hefiod, 
which is almolt word for word the fame with 
his third line in the following palfage : 

Nor think, though men were none. 

That heav’n would want fpedlators, God want praile : 
Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unieen, both when we wake and when we Aeep; 
All thele with cealelels praife his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the deep 

I 
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Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeftial voices to the midnight air, 

• Sole, or refponfive each to other’s note, 

Sin^ng their great Creator ? Oft in bands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
With heav’nly touch of inftrumental (bunds. 

In full harmonic number join’d, their fongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n.* 
C". Parad. Lost. 


N“ 13. Thurfday, March 15, 1 710-11, 


Die mihi^ Ji fuerh tu Ico^ qualis erh ? Mart. 

Were you a lioiii how wou’d you behave ? 

There is nothing that of late years has af- 
forded matter of greater amufement to the town 
than Signior Nicolini’s'’ combat with a lion in 
the Haymarket, which has been very often ex- 
hibited to the general fatisfadion of moll of the 
nobility and gentry in the kingdom of Great 
Britain. Upon the hiil rumour of this intended 
combat, it was confidently affirmed, and is llill 
believed, by many in both galleries, that there 
would be a tame lion lent from the tower every 
opera night, in order to be killed by Hydafpes;' 
this report, though altogether groundlcfs, fo 
univerl'ally prevailed in the upper regions of the 
playhoulc, that Ibmc of the moll refined politi- 
cians in thofe parts of the audience gave it out 

“ By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Clielfca. See 
N" 7, note on the fignatures C, L, I, O, ari fintm. 

» See Tatlcr, N** 115, and nol^ oq S. Nicolini. 
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in whiiper, that the lion vras a couiin-german 
of the tiger who made his appearance in King 
William’s days, and that the Rage would be 
fupplied with lions at the public cxpence, dur* 
ing the whole fedion, Many likewife were the 
conjedhires of the treatment which this lion 
was to meet with from the hands of Signior Ni- 
colini; fome fuppofed that he was to fubdue 
him in recitativo, as Orpheus ufed to ferve the 
wild beails in his time, and afterwards to knock 
him on the head; fome fancied that the lion 
would not pretend to lay his paws upon the 
hero, by reafon of the received opinion, that a 
lion will not hurt a virgin. Several, who pre- 
tended to have feen the opera in Italy, had 
informed their friends, that the lion was to ad: 
H part in High Dutch, and roar twice or thrice 
to a thorough-bafs, before he fell at the feet of 
Hydafpes. To clear up a matter that was lb 
varioully reported, I have made it my bulinels 
to examine w hether this pretended lion is really 
the favage he appears to be, or only a counterr 
feit. 

But before I communicate my difeoveries, I 
mull acquaint the reader, that upon my walking 
behind the fccnes laft w'intcr, as 1 was thinking 
on fomething clfe, I accidentally juftled againft 
a monllrous animal that extremely llartled me, 
and upon my nearer furvey of it, appeared to 
be a lion rampant. The lion Iceing me very 
much iiirprilcd, told me, in a gentle voice, that 
I might come by him if I pleafed ; * tor,’ fays 
he, ‘ I do not intend to hurt any body.’ 1 thank- 
ed him very kindly, and palTcd by him: and in 
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a little time after faw him leap upon the flage» 
and aA his part vrith very great applaufe. It 
has been obferved by fcvcral, that the lion has 
changed his manner of aAlng twice or thrice 
,fince his firft appearance ; which will not fccin 
llrange, when 1 acquaint my reader that the 
lion has been. changed upon the audience three 
feveral times. The firft lion was a candlc-lhuf- 
fer, who, being a fellow of a tefty choleric 
temper, overdid his part, and would not fulFcr 
himfclf to be killed fo cafily as he ought to have 
done ; befides, it was obferved of him, that he 
grew more furly every time that he came out 
of the lion; and having dropt fbme words in 
ordinary converfation, as if he had not fought 
his heft, and that he fuffered himfclf to' be 
thrown upon his back in the feuffle, and that 
he would wreftlc with Mr. Nicolini for what 
he pleafed, out of his lion's fkin, it was thought 
proper to difeard him ; and it is verily believed, 
to this day, that had he been brought upon the 
ftage another time, he would certainly have 
done mifehief. Befides, it was objected againft 
the firft lion, that he reared himfelf lb' high 
upon his hinder paws, and walked in fo cre<5t a 
pofture, that he looked more like an old man 
than a lion. 

The fecond lion was a taylor by trade, who 
belonged to the playhoufe, and had the charader 
of a mild and peaceable man in his profeftion. 
If the former was too furious, this was too 
(heepifh for his part; infomuch, that after a 
fhort modeft walk upon the ftage, he would fall 
at the firft touch of Hydafpes, without grappling 
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-with him, and giving him an opportunity of 
Shewing his variety of Italian trijra. It is laid, 
indeed, that he once gave him a rip in hisfleih- 
colour doublet ; but this was only to make work 
for himielf, in his private charader of a taylor. 
I mull not omit, that it was this fecond lion 
who treated me with lb much humanity.behind 
the fcenes. •- 

The afting lion at prelent is, as I am inform- 
ed, a country gentleman, who does it for his 
diverlion, but delires his name may be conceal- 
ed. He fays, very handlbmely, in his own ezcule, 
that he does not ad; for gain, that he indulges 
an innocent plealiire in it ; and that it is better 
to pals away an evening in this manner, than 
in gaming and drinking : but at the fume time 
lays, with a very agreeable raillery upon himielf, 
that if his name fliould be known, the ill-na- 
tured world might call him, * the als in the 
lion’s Ikin.’ This gentleman’s temper is made 
out of liich a happy mixture of the mild and 
the choleric, that he outdoes both his predecef- 
Ibrs, and has drawn together greater audiences 
than have been known in the memory of man. 

I mull not conclude my narrative, without 
taking notice of a groundlefs report that has 
been raifcd to a gentleman’s diladvantage, of 
whom I mull declare mylclf an admirer; name- 
ly, that Signior Nicolini and the lion have been 
fcen fitting peaceably by one another, and fmok- 
ing a pipe together behind the fcenes; by which 
their common enemies would infinuate, that it 
is but a lliam combat which they reprelent upon 
the llage : hut upon inquiry I find, that if any 
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fuch correipondence has paiTed between .them* 
it was not till the combat was over, when the 
lion was to be looked upon as dead, according 
to the received rules of the drama. Beiides thia 
is what is pra^tifed every day in Weftminfter- 
hall, where nothing is more ufual than to fee a 
couple of lawyers, who have been tearing each 
other to pieces in the court, embracing one an- 
other as ^n as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought in any part of this 
relation, to refledl upon Signior Nicolini, who in 
adiing this part only complies with the wretch- 
ed tade of his audience ; he knows very well, 
that the lion has many more admirers than him- 
ielf; as they lay of the famous equellriaii Hatuc 
on the Pont-Neuf at Paris, that more people 
go to lee the horfc, than the king who lits upon 
it. On the contrary, it gives me a juft indig- 
nation to lee a perfon whofe adion gives new 
m^efty to kings, rclblution to heroes, and Ibft- 
nefs to lovers, thus linking from the grcatncls 
of his behaviour, and degraded into the character 
of the London Prentice. I have often w idled, 
that our tragedians would copy after this great 
mafter of adion. Could they make the fame 
ulc of their arms and legs, and inform their 
faces with as lignihcant looks and paftions, how 
glorious would an Englilh tragedy appear with 
that adion which is capable of giving dignity to 
the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatu- 
ral expreftions of an Italian opera! In the mean 
time, 1 have related this combat of the lion, to 
Ihew what are at prefent the reigning entertain- 
ments of the politer part of Great Britain. 
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Audiences have often been reproached by 
writers for the coarfenels of their taftci but our 
prefent grievance does not ieem to be the want 
of a good tafte, but of common fenfe. C\ 

*** publiflied. The Monthly Weather Paper, being 
barofcopical difcoveries of the alterations of the weather every 
day and night in March 

The curious publications called -Barometer Papers, were 
generally half fheets, printed every fortnight, on one fide 
only, and fold at a penny a piece. The philomaths did not 
aSt with their ufual cunning, when they meddled with baro> 
meters and thermometers, for thefe inftruments which they 
thought to have made fubfervient to their knavery, became 
eventually dellroditive to their trade. The Weather Papers, 
which they perlifted in obtruding on the public with the 
vtmoft impudence and ignorance, were at firft very lucrative 
to this numerous tribe of fwindlers, but in the end knocked 
up all aftrological bufinefs, in which a little before and at 
the beginning of this century, noblemen, gentlemen, and 
fcholars, were dablers. Sec Tat. in 6 vols. No. 228, note ; 
ft pajpm. 

* By Addifon, who * perhaps,’ fays fir John Ebwkins, 
* from the bad fuccefs of Rofamond, was led to think that 
only nonfenfe was fit to be fet to mufic, and this error is 
farther to lie accounted for by that want of tafte, not to fay 
of fkill in mufic, which he manifefts in preferring the French 
to the Italian compofers, and in his general fentiments of 
mufic and inuficians, in which he is ever wrong.’ Hawkins’s 
Hiilory of Mufic, 4to. vol. v. b. ii. c. 5. p. J47, 148, note. 
Sec Tat. N" 18. 

Sir John’s feverc cenfurc appears to be refuted by the fen- 
timents of mufic and inuficians which Addifon gives us in 
N" 29, to which this harih aniniadverfion feems to be totally 
inapplicable. See S|)edbtor, N” 29, paffim. The knight 
feems to be lingular in an opinion, tliat Addifon was wrong 
in his notions of mufic and painting, and in every thing, even 
his ftyle in writing is not excepted, which he certainly cen- 
furcs with the word grace imaginable. 
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• N** 14 . Friday, March 16 , 1710 - 11 . 


I — Teque bis, infelix, exut monftrn. 

Ovid, Met. iv. 590. 

Wretch that thou art! put off this monftrous lhape. 

I WAS refledling this morning upon the fpirit 
and humour of the public diveriions five and 
twenty years ago, and thole of the prclcnt time; 
and lamented to myfelf, that though in thofe 
days they negle<flcd their morality, they kept up 
their good fenle ; but that the beau monde, at 
prelent, is only gro\vn more childilh, not more 
innocent, than the former. While 1 was in 
this train of thought, an odd fellow, whofe face 
I have often ieen at the playhoufc, gave me the 
following letter with thefe words; * Sir, the 
Lion prelents his humble lervicc to you, and 
•dehred me to give this into your own hands.* 


* From my Den in the I hiy market, March 15. 

* Sir, 

* I HAVE read all your papers, and have 
iVifled my refentment againft your refledlions 
upon operas, until that of this day, wherein you 
plainly inlinuate, that Signior Nicolini and my- 
ielf have a correlpondence more friendly than is 
conliftent with the valour of his charadler, or 
the fiercenefs of mine. 1 defire you would, for 
your own fake, forbear fuch intimations for the 
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future ; and miift fay it is a ^at piece of ill 
nature in you, to ihew fb great an efteem for a 
foreigner, and to difeourage a Lion that is your 
own countryman* 

* I take notice of your fable pf the lion and 
man^, but am fb equally concerned in that mat- 
ter, that I fhall not be o^nded to which fbever 
of the animals the fuperiority is given. You 
have mifreprefented me, in faying that I am a 
country gentleman, who only for my diver- 
fion; whereas, had I fliill the fame woods to 
range in which I once had when I was a fox 
hunter, I fhould not refign my manhood for a 
maintenance ; and affure you, as low as my cir- 
cumftances are at prefent, I am fb much a man 
of honour, that I would fcom to be any beafl: 
for bread, but a lion. 

Yours, &c.* 

I had no fboner ended this, than one of my 
landlady’s children brought me in feveral others, 
with fome of which 1 fliall make up my prefent 
paper, they all having a tendency to the fame 
fubjed, viz. the elegance of our prefent diver- 
fions.. 

* Sir, Covent Garden, March 13. 

* I H\V£ been for twenty years under- 
fezton of this parilh of St. Paul’s, Covent-gar- 
den, and have not miffed tolling it to prayers 
fix times in all thofe years; which office 1 have 

r See Spe£l. 1 1, marked as this paper is, with Steele’s 
peculiar fignature R. 
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performed to great fatisfadion, until ^Is 
fortnight lafl: pair, miring which time I find my 
congregation take the warning of my bell, morn- 
ing and evening, to go to a puppet fhow iet 
forth by one Powell under the Kazzas. By this 
means I have not only loft my two cuftomers, 
whom I ufed to place for fixpence apiece, over 
againft Mrs. Rachel Eyebright, but Mrs. Rachel 
herfolf is gone thither alfo. ‘ There now appear 
among us none but a few ordinary people, who 
come to church only to fay their prayers, fo 
that I have no work worth fpeaking of but on 
Sundays. I have placed my fon at the Piazzas, 
to acquaint the ladies that the bell rings for 
church, and that it (lands on the other fide of 
the garden ; but they only laugh at the child. 

* I defire you would lay this before all the 
world, that I may not be made fuch a tool for 
the future, and that punchinello may choofo 
hours left canonical. As things are now, Mr. 
Powell has a full congregation, while -we have a 
very thin houfe ; which if you can remedy, you 
will vety much oblige. 

Sir, 

Yours, &c.* 

The following epiftle I find is from the un- 
dertaker of the maiquerade. 


Voi. I. 


G 
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• Sia, 

' 1 HAVE obienred the rules of my matk 
fo carefully (in not inquiring into perfbns) that 
I cannot tell whether you were one of the com- 
pany or not, laft Tuefday; but if you were not, 
and ftill defign to come, I defire you would, for 
your own entertainment, pleafe to admonifh 
the town, that all perfons indifferently, are not 
fit for this Ibrt of diverfion. I could wifh. Sir, 
you could make them underftand that it is a 
kind of acting to go in mafquerade, and a man 
ihould be able to fay or do things proper for the 
dre& in which he appears. We have now and 
then rakes in the habit of Roman fenators, and 
grave politicians in the drefs of rakes. The mif- 
fortune of the thing is, that people drefs them- 
ielves in what they have a mind to be, and not 
what they are fit for. There is not a girl in 
the town, but let her have her will in going to 
a maik, and (he (ball drefs as a ihepherdefs. 
But let me beg of them to read the Arcadia, or 
fome other good romance, before they appear 
in any fuch charadter at my houfe. The laft 
day we prefented, every body w'as fb rafhly ha- 
bited, that when they came to fpeak to each 
other, a nymph with a crook had not a word 
to fty but in the pert ftile of the pit bawdry ; 
and a man in the habit of a philofopher was 
fpeechlefs, till an occafion offered of exprefling 
himfelf in the refufe of the tyring rooms. We 

• See SpeA. N®8, N* ioi. Guard. N® 142, "N® 154, and 
notes on the mafquerade. 

3 
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had 9 judge that danced a minuet, with a quaker 
for his partner, while half a dozen harlequins 
iK)od by as ipe^tors: a Turk drank me off two 
bottles of wine, and a Jew eat me up half a 
ham of bacon. If I can bring my deiign to 
bear, and make the maikers prelerve their cha- 
raders in my aiTcmblies, 1 hope you will allow 
there is a foundation laid for more elegant and 
improving gallantries than any the town at pre- 
(ent aifords, and conlequently that you will give 
your approbation to the endeavours of. 

Sir, 

Your moil; obedient 

humble Servant.* 

1 am very glad the following epiftic obliges 
me to mention Mr. Powell a fecond time in the 
fame paper; for indeed there cannot be too great 
encouragement given to his fkill in motions *, 
provided he is under proper reftri£lions. 

• 

* Sir, 

* The opera at the Hay market, and that 
under the little Piazza in Covent-garden, being 
at prefent the two leading diverfions of the town, 
and Mr. Powell pi;ofeiIing in his advertifements 
to fet up Whittington and his Cat ** againil Ri- 
naldo and Armida, niy curiofity led me the be- 
ginning of lad: week to view both thefe per- 

* Puppet'fhew's were formerly called motions. 

** Tire curious may fee the original advertifement of this 
puppct-fliew, and ample accounts of Powell, in a late edition 
of the Taller, vol. iii. N** 78, p. 27 ; vol.v. p. 419^ vol.vi. 
^"236, p. 173, etpajfm, 

G a 
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the fqueak of their voices the heroes of each are 
eunuchs; and as the wit in both pieces is equal, 
I muft prefer the performance of Mr. Powell, 
becaule it is in our own language. 

1 am, &c.* 

« « 

* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

On the firft of April will be performed, at the playhoufe in 
the Haymarket, an opera called The Cruelty of Atreus. 

N. B. Tlie feene, wherein Thyeftes eats his own children, 
is to be performed by the famous Mr. Pfalmanazar, lately 
arrived from Formofa : the whole fupper being fet to kettle- 
drums. — I'atler in folio. See Life of PCdmanazar, &c. 8vo. 
1 764. He ate all his flefh-meat raw. 

R'. 


N“ 15. Saturday, March 17, 1710-11. 


Parva levts capiunt animes—m— 

Ovid. Ars Am. i. 159. 
Light minds are pleas’d with trifles. 


When I was in France, I ufed to gaze with 
great aftonifhmcnt at the fplendid equipages, 
and party-coloured habits of that fantaftic na- 
tion. I was one day in particular contemplating 
a lady that fat in a coach adorned with gilded 
Cupids, and finely painted with the Loves of 
Venus and Adonis. The coach was drawn by 

* By Steele. The humour of the ftriSures on the opera 
in thefe papers is pointed : it is faid the pope, on reading 
them, laughed till his fides fhook. There are very many 
numters brades this, that well merit the attention of Tuch as 
pretend to diftinguifh with wonderful facility between Addi- 
lon’s and Steele’s papers. See N” 6, fiiud note. 
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fix milk>vi’hite hoHes, and loaded behind with 
the lame number of powdered footmen. Juft 
before the lady were a couple of beautiful pages, 
that were ftuck amdhg the hamefs, and hy their 
gay drefies and fmiling features, l(X>ked like the 
elder brothers of the little boys that were carved 
and painted in every comer of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthc, who 
afterwards gave an occafion to a pretty melan- 
choly novel. She had, for feveral years, received 
the addreifes of a gentleman, whom, after a long 
and intimate acquaint ance, ihe forfook, upon 
the account of this (hining equipage, which had 
been offered to her by one of great riches, but a 
crazy conftitutinn. The circumftanccs in which 
I faw her, wcic, it Icems, the difguifes only of 
a broken heart, and a kind of pageantry to cover 
diftrefs, for in two months after ihe was carried 
to her grave with the fame pomp and magnifi- 
cence, being fent thither partly by the lofs of 
one lover, and partly by the poficllion of an- 
other. 

I have often jefleded with mylelf on this un- 
accountable humour in womankind, of being 
fmitten w'ith every thing that is Ihowy and fu- 
perficial ; and on the numbcrlcfs evils that befal 
the fex, from this light fantaftical difpofition. I 
myfelf remember a young lady that was very 
warmly folicited by a couple of importunate ri- 
vals, who, for feveral months together, did all 
they could to recommend themfelves by com- 
placency of behaviour, and agrecablenefs of con- 
verfation.* At length when the competition was 
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doub^, and the lady undetermined in her- 
choice, one of the young lorers veiy luckily be- 
thought himfelf of adding a fupemumerary lace 
to his liveries, which had logood an effed, that 
he married her the very week after. 

.The ufual converlation of ordinary womei^ 
very much cheriihes this natural weaknefs of 
being taken v^ith outfide and appearance. Talk 
of a new>married couple, and you immediately 
hear whether they keep their coach and fix, or 
eat in plate. Mention the name of an ablcnt 
lady, and it is ten to one but you learn fome- 
thing of her gown and petticoat. A ball is a 
great help to difeourfe, and a birth>day furnilhes 
converfation for a twelvemonth after. A fur- 
below of precious ftones, an hat buttoned with 
a diamond, a brocade waiftcoat or petticoat, are 
{landing topics. In Ihort, they confider only 
the drapery of the fpccics, and never cad away 
a thought on thofc ornaments of the mind that 
make pcrlbns illudrious in themfelves, and ufe- 
ful to others. When women are thus perpe- 
tually dazzling one another’s imaginations, and 
filling their heads with nothing but colours, it 
is no wonder that they are more attentive to 
the fuperficial parts of life, than the folid and 
fubdantial bleifings of it. A girl, who has been 
trained up in this kind of converfation, is in 
danger of every embroidered coat that comes in 
her way« A pair of fringed gloves may be' her 
ruin. In a word, lace and ribbons, filver'and 
gold galloons, with the like glittering gew-gaws, 
gre ib many lures to women of weak minds or 
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low educations,, and when artificially displayed, 
are able . to fetch down the moft aiiy coquette 
from the wildeft of her flights and rambles. 

True happinefs is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noife ; it arifes, in the firfl 
place, from the enjoyment of one’s fclf ; and in 
the next, from the fricndihip and converfation 
of a few fclei^ companions} it loves fhade and 
folitude, and naturally haunts groves and foun* 
tains, fields and meadows: in ihort, it feels 
every thing it wants within itfcif, and receives 
no addition from multitudes of witnelTes and 
Ipediators. On the contrary, falfe happinefs 
loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of 
the world upon her. She docs not receive any 
fatisfa^ion from the applaufes which flic gives 
herfelf, but from the admiration which flic 
raifes in others. She flouriflics in courts and pa- 
laces, theatres and afTemblics, and has no cxift- 
cnce but when flie is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, 
delights in the privacy of .a country lit'c, and 
paflcs away a great part of her time in her own 
walks and gardens. Her hufband, who is her 
bofom friend and companion in her folitudes, 
has been in love with her ever fince he knew 
her. They both abound with good fenfe, con- 
fummatc virtue, and a mutual efleem ; and are 
a perpetual entertainment to one another. Their 
family is under fo regular an economy, in its 
hours of devotion and rcpafl, employment and 
diverfion, that it looks like a little common- 
wealth within itfelf. They often go into com- 
pany,. that they may return with the greater 
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delight to one another ; and ibmetimes live in 
town, not to enjoy it fo properly, as to grow 
weaiy of it, that they may renew in themfelvbs 
the relilh of a countiy life. By this means they 
are happy in each other, beloved by their chil- 
dren, adored by their lervants, and are become 
the envy, or rather the delight, of all that know 
them. 

How different to this is the life of Fulvia ! 
fhe confiders her hufband as her Reward, and 
looks upon difcretion and good houiewifery as 
little domeilic virtues, unbecoming a woman of 
quality. She thinks life loft in her own family, 
and fancies herfelf out of the world, when fhe 
is not in the ring, the playhoufe, or the draw- 
ing-room, She lives in a perpetual motion of 
body, and reftleffnefs of thought, and is never 
eafy in any one place, when (he thinks there is 
more company in another. The mifting of an 
opera the firft night, would be more affliding 
to her than the death of a child. She pities ail 
the valuable part of her own fex, and calls eveiy 
woman of a prudent, modeft, and retired life, a 
poor-fpirited unpoliihed creature. What a mor- 
tification would it be to Fulvia, if fhe knew that 
her fetting herfelf to view is but expofing her- 
felf, and that fhe grows contemptible by being 
confpicuous ? 

I cannot conclude my paper, without obfe^- 
ing, that Virgil has very finely touched upon 
this female paifion for drefs and ihew, in the 
charader of Camilla; who though fhe feems to 
have fhaken off all the other weakneffes of her 
fex, is ftill deferibed as a woman in this parti- 
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cular. The poet tells us, that after having made 
a great ilaughter of the enemy, Ihe unfortu- 
nately caft her eye on a Trojan, who wore an 
embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mul, With 
a mantle of the finell: purple. * A golden bow,* 
lays he, * hung upon his fhouldcr; his garment 
'was buckled with a golden clafp, and his head 
covered with an helmet of the fame ihining 
metal.* The Amazon immediately lingled out 
this well-drelTed warrior, being feized with a 
woman’s longing for the pretty trappings that 
he was adorned with ; 

• — — J'etumque incauta per agmeu 

F^mneopr^da etjjpoliorum ardebat amore* 

£n. xi. 782. 

This heedlefs purfuit after thefe glittering 
trifles, the poet (by a nice concealed moral) re- 
prefents to have been the deftrudlion of his fe- 
male hero. C. 


N° 16. Monday, March 19, 1710-11. 


venm atque decens euro et rogo, et omnis in hoc fum, 

JloR. 1 Kp. Lit. 

'What right, what true, what fit we jufily call. 

Let this be all my care— for this is all. Pope. 

I HAVE received a letter, dciiring me to be 
very fatirical upon the little mnfl' that is now in 
faihion ; another informs me of a j>air of filvcr 

^ By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfca, where 
he had, at this time, country lodein^. See .Sped. N" 7, 
final note on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, I, and O. 
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gaiters buckled below the knee, that have been 
lately fecn at the Rainbow cofFec-houle in Fleet- 
ftreet ; a third fends me an heavy complamt 
againR innged gloves. To be brief, there is 
fcarcc an ornament of either fex which one or 
other of my correfpondents has not inveighed 
againil: with fome bitternefs, and recommended 
to my obfervation. I muft, therefore, once for 
all, inform my readers, that it is not my inten- 
tion to fink the dignity of this my paper, with 
rededions upon red-heels or top-knots, but ra- 
ther to enter into the padions of mankind, and 
to corred thofc depraved fentiments that give 
birth to all thofc little extravagancies which ap- 
pear in their outward drcls and behaviour. Fop- 
pilh and fantailic ornaments arc only indications 
of vice, not criminal in thcmfclves. Extinguifh 
vanity in the mind, and you naturally retrench 
the little fuperfluities of garniture and equipage. 
The bloffoms will fall of thcmfelvcs when the 
root that nouriflies them is dcllroyed. 

I lhall therefore, as I have laid, apply my re- 
medies to the firft feeds and principles of an 
affeded drefs, without defeending to the drels 
itfclf ; though at the fame time 1 muft own that 
I have thoughts of creating an officer under me, 
to be entitled. The Cenfor of Small Wares, and 
of allotting him one day in the week for the 
execution of fuch his office. An operator of this 
nature might ad under me, with the fame re- 
gard as a fiirgeon to a phyfician; the one might 
be employed in healing thofc blotches and tu- 
mours which break out in the body, while the 
other is fwcetening the blood, and reditying the 
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conftitution. To {peak truly, the young people 
of both fexes are {b wonderfully apt to (hoot out 
ifito long fwords or fweeping trains, bufliy head- 
dreiles or full bottomed perriwigs, with (everal 
other incumbrances of drefs, that they (land in 
need of being pnined very frequently, left they 
ihould be oppreiTed with ornaments, and over- 
run with the luxuriancy of their habits. I am 
much in doubt, whether 1 ihould give tlie prefer- 
ence to a quakcr that is trimmed dole, and al- 
moft cut to the quick, or to a beau that is loadcn 
with fuch a redundance of cxcrcfcenccs. I muft 
therefore dciirc my correfpondents to let me 
know how they approve my prqjcd, and whe- 
ther they think the eroding of fuch a petty 
cenibrfhip may not turn to tlie emolument of 
the public ; for I would not do any thing of this 
nature ralhly and without advice. 

There is another fet of correfpondents to 
whom I muft addrefs myfelf in the iccond place; 
I mean fuch as fiU their letters with private 
fcandal, and black accounts of particular perfons 
and families. The world is fo full of ill-nature, 
that I have lampoons fent me by people who 
cannot (pell, and fatires com])ofc(l by thofe who 
fcarcc know how to write. 15y the laft poft in 
particular, I received a packet of Icandal which 
is not legible ; and have a whole bundle of let- 
ters in women’s hands, that arc full of blots and 
calumnies, infomueli, that when 1 fee tlie name 
Caclia, Phillis, P.dlora, or the like, at the bot- 
tom of a fcrawl, I conclude of courfe that it 
brings me fomc account of a fallen virgin, a 
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faithlefs wife, or an amorous widow. I muft 
therefore inform thcfc my correfpondents, that 
it is not my deiign to be a publiiher of intrigues 
and cuckoldoms, or to bring little infamous 
Rories out of their prefont lurking holes into 
broad day-light. If 1 attack the vicious, I fliall 
only fot upon them in a body ; and will not be 
provoked by the worft ufage I can receive from 
others, to make an example of any particular 
criminal. In Ihort, I have fo much of a Draw- 
canfir * in me, that I lhall pafs over a Rngle foe 
to charge whole armies. It is not Lais or Sile- 
nus, but the harlot and the drunkard, whom I 
ihall endeavour to expofo; and ihall coniider 
the crime as it appears in a fpecies, not as it is 
circumRanccd in an individual. 1 think it was 
Caligula, who wiflied the whole city of Rome 
had but one neck, that he might behead them 
at a blow'. I lhall do, out of humanity, what 
that emperor would have done in the cruelty of 
his temper, and aim every {broke at a colle<Rive 
body of offenders. At the fame time I am very 
fonffble that nothing fpreads a paper like private 
calumny and defamation ; but as my fpccula- 
tions arc not under this neccflTity, they arc not 
expofod to this temptiition. 

In the next place, I muff apply myfolf to my 
party correfpondents, w’ho are continually teadng 
me to take notice of one another's proceedings. 
How often am 1 alkcd by both iidcs, if it is 
poffiblc for me to be an unconcerned ‘fpcdlator 


* The name of a chara51er in I'he Rehearfal. 
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of the rogueries that are committed by the party 
which is oppofite to him that writes the letter. 
About two days iince, I was reproached with an 
old Gh’ecian law, that forbids any man to iland 
as a neuter, or a looker-on in the diviilons of his 
country. However, as I am very fenfiblc my 
paper would lofc its whole effect, ihould it run 
out into the outrages of a party, 1 lhall take care 
to keep clear of every thing which looks that 
way. If I can any way afliiage private inflam- 
mations, or allay public ferments, I lhall apply 
mylelf to it with my utmoll endeavours; but 
will never let my heart reproach me with having 
done any thing towards increaflng thole feuds 
and animofities, that extinguilh religion, deface 
government, and make a nation miferablc. 

What I have faid under the three foregoing 
heads, will, I am afraid, very much retrench the 
number of my correfpondents. I lhall therefore 
acquaint my reader, that if he has Rarted any 
hint which he is not able to purfuc, if he has 
met with any lurprifing ftory which he docs not 
know how to tell, if he has di (covered any epi- 
demical vice which has cfcaped my obfervation, 
or has heard of any uncommon virtue which he 
would dclirc to publilh ; in Ihort, if he has any 
materials that can furnilh out an innocent di- 
. vcrlion, 1 lhall promile him my bell affiftance in 
the w’orking of them up for a public entertain- 
ment. 

This paper my reader will find was intended 
for an anfwer to a multitude of correrpondents; 
but I hope he will pardon me if 1 llnglc out one 
of them in particular, who has made me fo very 
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humble a requeft, that I cannot forbear comply- 
ing with it. 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* Sir, March 15, 1710-11. 

* I AM at prefent ib unfortunate as to 
have nothing to do but to mind my own bu6- 
nefs ; and therefore beg of you that you will be 
pleafed to put me into ibme fmall poll under 
you. I obferve that you have appointed your 
printer and publiiher to receive letters and ad- 
vertilements for the city of London, and lhall 
think myfclf very much honoured by you, if 
you will appoint me to take in letters and ad- 
vertifements for the city of Weftminfter and the 
dutchy of LancaRcr. Though 1 cannot promile 
to fill fuch an employment with fufficient abi- 
lities, I will endeavour to make up with induf- 
tiy and fidelity what I want in parts and ge- 
nius. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moil obedient lervant, 

Charles Lillie.' 


* Spe£k. N" 16, by Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from 
Chelfea. See N* 7, note at/ /Twin, on Addifon’s fignatures. 
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• N“ 17. Tuefday, March 20, 1710-11. 


Tctrumante omnia vultum, Juv. x. XQl, 

— — A vifagc rough, 

Defortned, unfeaturcd. 

Since our pcrfbns arc not of our own mak- 
ing, when they are fuch as appear defedlivc or 
uncomely, it is, methinks, an honcll and laud- 
able fortitude to dare to be ugly; at lead to 
keep ourfclvcs from being abalhcd with a con- 
feioufnefs of imperfections which we cannot 
help, and in which there is no guilt. 1 would 
not defend an haggard beau, for paiHng away 
much time at a glafs, and giving fuftncilcs and 
languiihing graces to deformity: all I intend is, 
that w'c ought to be contented with our coun- 
tenance and (hape, fo far, as never to give our- 
fclvcs an uneafy reflection on that fubjeCt. It 
is to the ordinary people who arc not accuftom- 
cd to make very proper remarks on any occa- 
fion, matter of great jeft, if a man enters with 
a prominent pair of llioulders into an aflembly, 
or is diftinguiflied by an expanfion of mouth, or 
obliquity of afpeCt. It- is happy tor a man that 
has any of thcic oddnefTes about him, if he 
can be as merry upon himfclf, as others arc apt 
to be upon that occafion. When he can pof- 
fefs himfclf with fueh a cliccrtulnefs, women 
and children, who arc at flrft frighted at him, 
will afterwards be as much plealed with him. 

As it is barbarous in others to rally him for na- 
VoL. I. H 
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tural defeds^ it is extremely agreeable when . he 
can jeft upon himfelf for them. 

Madam Maintenon’s firft hulband was an 
hero in this kind, and has drawn many plea- 
fantries from the irregularity of his ihape, which 
he delcribes as very much rcfcmbling the letter 
Z. He diverts himfelf likewife by reprefenting 
to his reader the make of an engine and pully, 
with which he uled to take off his hat. When 
there happens to be any thing ridiculous in a 
vtiage, and the owner of it thinks it an aiped 
of dignity, he muil: be of very great quality to 
be exempt from raillery. The beft expedient 
therefore is to be pleafant upon himfelf. Prince 
Harry and FalRafF, in Shakfpeare, have carried 
the ridicule upon fat and lean, as far as it will 
go. FalftafF is humoroufly called woollack, 
bed-preffer, and hill of tiefh; Harry, a ftarve- 
ling, an clvcs-ikin, a Ihcath, a bow-cafe, and 
a hick. There is in fcvcral incidents of the 
converfation between them, the jeft ftill kept 
up upon the perfon. Great tendemefs and Icn- 
fibility in this point is one of the greateft weak- 
neifes of fclf-lovc. For my own part, I am a 
little unhappy in the mould of my face, which 
is not quite lb long as it is broad. Whether 
this might not partly arife from my opening my 
mouth much fcldomcr than other people, and 
by confequence not fo much lengthening the 
fibres of my vifage, I am not at k ifurc to de- 
termine. However it be, 1 have been often 
put out of countenance by the lliortncfs of my 
face, and was formerly at great pains in con- 
cealing it by wearing a perriwig with an high 
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foretop, and letting my beard grow. But now 
1 have thoroughly got over this delicacy and 
could be contented with a much (horter, pro- 
vided it might qualify me for a member of the 
merry club, which the following letter gives me 
an account of. I have received it from Oxford, 
and as it abounds with the fpirit of mirth and 
good-humour, which is natural to that place, I 
ihall fet it down word for word as it came to me. 

‘ Most profound Sir, 

* Having been very well entertained, 
in the lad of your fpeculations that I have yet 
fecn, by your fpecimen uj>on clubs, which F 
therefore hope you will continue, 1 fhall take 
the liberty to furniih you with a brief account 
of fuch a one as, perhaps, you have not fecn 
in all your travels, unlels it was your fortune 
to touch upon fomc of the woody parts of the 
African continent, in your voyage to or from 
Grand Cairo. There have arofe in this univer- 
fity (long fincc you left us without faying any 
thing) fcvcral of thefc inferior hebdomadal focic- 
tics, as the Punning club, the Witty club, and 
amongd the red, the Handfbme club; as a bur- 
lefquc upon which, a certain merry fpccics, 
that feem to have come into the world in maf^ 
querade, for fomc years lad pad have adbeiated 
themfelvcs together, and adumed the name of 
the Ugly club. This ill-favoured fraternity 
confids of a prefident and twelve fellows ; the 
choice of which is not confined by patent to any 
particular foundation, (as St. John's men would 
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have the worid believe, and have therefore ered- 
ed a ieparate fociety within themfolves) but 
liber^ is left to eleA from any fchool in Great 
Britain, provided the candidates be ^thin the 
rules of the club, as iet forth in a table, mtitled. 
The Ad bf Deformity. A claufe or two of 
vtrfaich I (hall tranimit to you. 

' I. That no perfon whatfoever ihall be ad- 
mitted without a viiible quearlty in his afped, 
or peculiar cail: of countenance ; of which the 
prelident and officers for the time being are to 
determine, and the preiident to have the calling 
voice. 

' II. That a lingular regard be had upon 
examination, to the gibbohty of the gentlemen 
that offer thcmfclvcs as founder’s kinfmen ; or 
to the obliquity of their figure, in what fort 
foever. 

* III. That if the quantity of any man’s 
nofo be eminently mifcalculatcd, whether as 
to length or breadth, he lliall have a juft pre- 
tence to be eleded. 

* Laftly, That if there Ihall be two or more 
competitors for the fame vacancy, ceeteris pari-^ 
husy he that has the thickeft Ik in to have the 
preference. 

* Every frclli member, upon his firft night, 
is to entertain the company with a dilh of cod- 
filh, and a Ipeech in praife of ^fop; whole 
portraiture they have in foil proportion, or rather 
aifproportion, over the chimney; and their de- 
lign is, as foon as their funds arc fufficient, to 
purchafe the heads of Therfites, Duns Scotus, 
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Scarron, Hudibras, and the old gentlcmui 
Oldham, -with all the celebrated ill faces of an^ 
tiquity, as furniture for the club>room. 

* As they have always been profciled ad-' 
mirers of the other lex, lb they unanimoully 
declare that they will give all pollible encou-r 
ragement to fuch as will take the benefit of the 
ftatute, though none yet have appeared to 
do it. 

* The worthy prelidcnt, who is their moft 
devoted champion, has lately Ihewn me two 
copies of verfes, compoled by a gentleman of 
his Ibciety ; the hrll;, a congratulatory ode, in« 
feribed to Mrs. Touchwood, upon the lols of 
her two forc>tccth ; the other, a panegyric upon 
Mrs. Andiron’s left Ihouldcr. Mrs. Vixard (he 
fays) lince the fmall-pox is grown tolerably 
ugly, and a top toall in the club ; but I never 
heard him fo lavifli of his line things, as upon 
old Nell Trot, who conllantly officiates at 
their table ; her he even adores and extols as 
the very counterpart of Mother Shipton; in 
Ihort, Nell (lays he) is one of the extraordinary 
works of nature ; but as for complexion, lhape, 
and features, lb valued by others, they are 
all mere outlidc and lymnietry, which is his 
avcrllon. Give me leave to add, that the pre* 
lident is a facetious plealant gentleman, and 
never more fo, than when he has got ^as he 
calls them)*his dear mummers about him ; and 
he often proteRs it does him good to meet a 
fellow with a right genuine grimace in his air 
(which is lb agreeable in the generality of the 
French nation) ; and, as an inftance of his lin« 

I 
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cerity in this particular, he gave me a fight of 
a lift in his pocket-book of all this clafs, who 
for thcfe five years have fallen under his obier- 
vation, with himfelf at the head of them, and 
in the rear [as one of a promifing and improv- 
ing afped:] Sir, 

Your obliged and humble fervant, 

^ Alex. Carbuncle.* 

Oxford, R B. 

March 12, 1710. 


N° 18. Wcdnefday, March ri, 1710-11. 


Equtlis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad iitcertos oculost et gaudia vatta. 

Hok. 2 £p. i. 187, 

But now our nobles too arc fops and vain. 

Neglect the fenfe, but love the painted feene. 

Creech. 

It is my defign in this paper, to deliver down 
to poftcrity a faithful account of the Italian 
opera, and of the gradual progrefs which k has 
made upon the Englifti ftage ; for there is no 
queftion but our great grand children will be 
very curious to know the reafon why their fore- 
fathers ufed to lit together like an avioience of 
foreigners in their own countiy, and to hear 
whole plays a6ted before them, in a tongue 
which they did nut nrdcrftand. # 

Arfinoc was the tirft opera that gave us a 
tafte of Italian mufic. I'hc great fuccefs this 

By Steele. See note to N** 4, ad finemy on R ; and X* 
7, final note on Steele’s lignaturcst 
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opera met with produced fbmc attempts of 
forming pieces upon Italian plans, which ihould 
give a more natural and rcaionable entertain- 
ment than what can be met with in the elabo- 
rate trifles of that nation. This alarmed the 
poctaflers and fiddlers of the town, who w'erc 
ufed to deal in a more ordinary kind of ware ; 
•and therefore laid down an clhiblilhed rule, 
which is received as fuch to this day, ‘ That 
nothing is capable, of being w'cll fet to mulic, 
that is not nonfenfe''.’ 

This maxim was no fboncr received, but we 
immediately fell to tranilating tlie Italian ope- 
ras : and as there was no great danger of hurt- 
ing the fenfc of thofc extraordinary pieces, our 
authors w'ould often make words of their own 
which were entirely foreign to the meaning of 
the paflages they pretended to tranflate ; their 
chief care being to make the numbers of the 
Englifh verfe anfwcr to thofe of the Italian, 
that both of them might go to the fame tunc. 
Thus the famous fong in Camilla : 

‘ Barbara ft fintendo^ ^c. 

< Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning,' 

which cxprefTes the refentments of an angry 
lover, was, tranllated into that Englifh lamen- 
tation : 

* Frail arc a lover’s hopes,’ See. 

And it w’as plcafant enough to fee the moft 
refined perfons of the Britifh nation dying away 
and languifhing to notes that were filled with a 


•’ Sec N® 15, note ad fimm. 
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fpirit of rage and indignation. It happened alfo 
very frequently, where the ienie was rightly 
tranflated, the neceflaiy tranfpohtion of words> 
which were drawn out of the phraie of one 
tongue into that of another, made the mufic 
appear very abfurd in one tongue that was very 
natural in the other. 1 remember an Italian 
verfe that ran thus, word for word : 

* And turn’d my rage into pityj’ 
which the Englifh for rhyme fake tranflated, 

* And into pity turn’d my rage.* 

By this means the fbft notes that were adapted 
to pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rage 
in the Englifh; and the angry founds that were 
turned to rage in the original, were made to ex- 
prefs pity in the tranflation. It oftentimes hap* 
pened likewife, that the fineft notes in the air 
fell upon the moft iniigniheant words in the 
fentence. I have known the word *and’ pur- 
fued through the whole gamut, have been en- 
tertained with many a melodious ' the,’ and 
have heard the moft beautiful graces, quavers, 
and divifions beftowed upon * then, for, and 
from;’ to the eternal honour of our Englilh par- 
ticles. 

The next ftep to our refinement was the 
introducing of Italian adors into our opera; 
who fung their parts in their own language, at 
the fame time that our countrymen performed 
theirs in our native tongue. The king or hero 
of the play generally fpoke in Italian, and his 
flavcs anfwered him in Englifh. The lover fre- 
quently made his court, and gained the heart of 
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his princeis, in a language i¥hich ihe did not 
undcrftand. One would have thought it yttj 
dUficult to have carried on dialogues after this 
manner without an interpreter between the per* 
Ions that cbnverfed together ; but this was the 
ftate of the EngUlh ftage for about three 
years. 

At length the audience grew tired of under- 
ftanding half the opera; and therefore to eaft 
themfelves entirely of the fatigue of thinking, 
have lb ordered it at prcfent, that the whole 
opera is performed in an unknown tongue. 
We no longer underftand the language of our 
own ftage ; inlbmuch that 1 have often been 
afraid, when I have fcen our Italian performers 
chattering in the vehemence of a^ion, that 
they have been calling us names, and abufing 
us among themfelves; but I hope, lince we 
do put inch an entire confidence in them, 
they will not talk againft us before our laces, 
though they may do it with the lame lafety as 
if it were behind our backs. In the mean 
time, I cannot forbear thinking how naturally 
an hiftorian w'ho writes two or three hundred 
years hence, and does not know the tafte of his 
wile forefathers, will make the following re- 
flexions : ‘ In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Italian tongue was fo well under- 
ftood in England, that operas were aXed on the 
public ftage in that language.* 

One fcarce knows how to be ferious in the 
confutation of an abfurdity that Ihew’s itfelf at 
the firft fight. It does not want any great 
meafurc of fenle to lee the ridicule of this 
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ihonilrous pradlice; but what makes it the 
more aftonilhing, it is not the tafte of the rab- 
ble, but of peribns of the greateft politenefs, 
which has eftablilhed it. 

If the Italians have a genius for muilc above 
the Englifb, the EngUfh have a genius for 
other performances of a much higher nature, 
and capable of giving the mind a much nobler 
entertainment. Would one think it was poili- 
blc (at a time when an author lived that was 
able to write the Phaedra and Hippolitus) for a 
people to be fb ftupidly fond of the Italian 
opera, as fcarcc to give a third day’s hearing to 
that admirable tragedy? Mufic is certainly a 
very agreeable entertainment : but if it would 
take the entire polTeflion of our ears, if it w'ould 
make us incapable of hearing fcnle, if it would 
exclude arts that have a much greater tendency 
to the refinement of hunum nature ; I mull 
confefs 1 would allow it no better tjuarter than 
Plato has done, who baniihes it out of his com- 
monwealth. 

At prefent our notions of mufic arc fo very 
uncertain, that we do not know what it is we 
like ; only, in general, we are tranfported with 
any thing that is not EngliHi : lb it be of a fo- 
reign growth, let it be Italian, French, or High 
Dutch, it is the fimc thing. In Hiort, our 
haiglilh mufic is c|uite rooted out, and nothing 
yet planted in its Head. 

NVl'.en a royal palace is burnt to the ground, 
every man is at liberty' to prel'ent his plan for -a 
new one; and though it be but indifferently 
put together, it may furnilh feveral hints that 
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may be of ufc to a good architcd. 1 lliall take 
the lame liberty i\i a following paper, of giving 
my opinion upon the fubject of miific; which 1 
Rial! lay down only in a problematical manner, 
to be confidercd by thofc who arc mailers in the 
art. C*. 


N'^i q. . Thurfday, March 3, 1710-11, 


m bine fill 9 ant f hr.p'n me fjNsr/.ue pu/illi 
Finxtiunt itfumif turu it tuijinnfis, 

IIoR- I Sat. iv. 17. 

Thank heaven that made me of an humble mind; 

To action little, let's to vvoids inclin'd! 

Observing one pcrltni behold another, who 
was an utter llranger to him, with a call of his 
eye, w'liich methought expreffed an emotion of 
heart verv different from what could be railed 
by an object lt» agreeable as the gentleman he 
looked at, I began to coufider, not without 
fome lecrct forrows the condition of an eii' ious 
man. Some have fancied that envy has a cer- 
tain magical force in it, and -that the eyes of 
the envious have by their fafeination blalted the 
enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis liacon 
lays, fome ha\ c been 1<> curious as to remark 
the times and feafons w hen the Itrokc of an cn- 
vif)us eye is moll effeilually pernicious, and have 
obferved that it has been when the perlbn en- 
vied Ini'? been in any circumfLmcc of glory and 

' Ry A'Jilifi/n, dated, tt fccins, fro:!! Chelfca. See fiaai 
note to N ’ 7. 
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> triumph. At filch a time the mind of the pros- 
perous man goes, as it were, abroad, among 
things without him^ and is more expoied to the 
malignity. But I (hall not dwell upon fpecu- 
lations ib abftraAed as this, or repeat the many 
excellent things which one might colled: out of 
' authors upon this miferable afFedion; but keep- 
ing in the road of common life, coniider the 
envious man with relation to thefe three heads, 
his pains, his reliefs, and his happinefs. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occaiions 
which ought to give him pleafure. The relifh 
of his life is inverted ; and the objeds which 
adminiRer the higheft fatisfadion to thoie who 
are exempt from this pailion, give the quickeft 
pangs to perfons who are fiibjed to it. All the 
perfedions of their fellow-creatures are odious. 
Youth, beauty, valour and wifdom, are pro- 
vocations of their difpleafure. What a wretched 
and apoftate Rate is this ! to be offended with 
excellence, and to hate a man becaufe we ap- 
prove him ! The condition of the envious man 
is the moR emphatically miferable ; he is not 
only incapable of rejoicing in another’s merit 
or fuccefs, but lives in a world wherein all 
mankind are in a plot againR his quiet, by Ru- 
dying their own happinefs and advantage. Will 
Prolper*^ is an honeu tale-bearer, he makes it his 
bufinefs to join in converfation with envious 
men. He points to Rich an handlbme young 
fellow, and whifpers that he is fecretly married 
to a great fortune. When they doubt, he add^ 


‘ See Spe£t. N® 20. 
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drcumftances to prove it; and never £uls to 
aggravate their diiveis, by aiTuring them, that, 
to his knowledge, he has an uncle will leave him 
(bme thoufands. Will has many arts of this 
kind to torture this tort of temper, and delights 
in it. When he finds them change colour, and 
iay faintly they wilh iiich a piece of news is 
true, he has the malice to fj)cak fome good or 
other of eveiy man of their acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man are thole little 
falcmlfhes and imperfections that dilcover them* 
felves in an illuftrious character. It is a matter 
of great confolation to an envious perfon, when 
a man of known honour docs a thing unworthy 
himlelf, or when any action which was well 
executed, upon better information appears ft> 
altered in its circumltanccs, that the tame of it 
is divided among many, inltead of being at- 
tributed to one. This is a fccret I'atisfaCtion to 
thele malignants; for the perfon whom. they 
before could not but admire, tlicy fancy is nearer 
their own condition as fbon as his merit is (hared 
among others. 1 remember fome years ago 
there came out an excellent poem without the 
name of the author. The little wits, who were 
incapable of writing it, began to pull in pieces 
the fuppo(cd writer. When that would not do, 
they took great pains to fupprefs the opinion 
that it was his. That again failed. The next 
refuge was to fay it was overlooked by one man, 
and many pages w’holly written by another. 
An honeft fellow who (at among a duller of 
them in debate on this fubJcCl, cried out, * Gen- 
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tlcmen, if you arc fure none of you yourfclves 
had a hand in it, you arc but where you were, 
whoever writ it.’ But the moR ufual iuccour 
to the envious, in cafes of namelefe merit in 
this kind, is to keep the property, if poflible, 
unfixed, and by that means to hinder the repu- 
tation of it from falling upon any particular per- 
ibn. You fee an envious man clear up his 
countenance, if in the relation of any man’s 
great happinefs in one point, you mention his 
uneafinefs in another. When he hears fuch a 
one is very rich he turns pale, but recovers 
when you add that he has many children In 
a word, the only fure way to an envious man’s 
favour is not to deferve it. 

But if wc confidcr the envious man in delight, 
it is like reading of the Icat of a giant in a ro- 
mance ; the magnificence of his houfe confifls 
in the many limbs of men whom he has Hain. 
If any who promifed tbemfelves fuccefs in any 
uncommon undertaking mifearry in the at- 
tempt, or he that aimed at what would have 
been iifeful and laudable, meets with contempt 
and derifion, the envious man, under the colour 
of hating vain-glory, can fmilc with an inward 
wantonnefs of heart at the ill effect it may have 
upon an honell ambition for the future. 

Having thoroughly conlidcrcd the nature of 
this paflion, I have made it my fludy how to 
avoid the enAy that may accrue to me from 
' thefe my fpeculations ; and if 1 am not mif- 
taken in nnfelf, I think I have a genius to 
efcaye it. U^.on hearing in a cotfee-houic enz 
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of my papers commended, I immediately ap- 
prehended the envy that would fpring from that 
applaufc ; and therefore gave a dc^ription of 
my face the next day; being relbivcd. as I 
grow in reputation for wit, to refign my prc- 
tenfions to beauty. This, I hope, may give 
fome cafe to thofe unhappy gentlemen who do 
me the honour to torment themfelves upon the 
account of this my paper. As their cafe is very 
deplorable, and deferves compaflion, I ihall 
fometimes be dull, in pity to them, and will 
from time to time adminifeer conf()lations to 
them by further difeovcrics of my pcrlbn. In 
the mean while, if any one lays the Spedator 
has wit, it may be feme relief to them to think 
that he docs not flicw it in compaijy. And if 
any one praifes his morality, they may comfort 
themfelves by confidering that his face is none 
of the longcll. II'. 

The Hint Glnfs-houfc in Whitc-fricis hnving left off 
work, there is a good quantity of all forts of drinking-glaflcs, 
decanters, crewets, and other i'orts Ixitli tine anti ordinary 
gtafs to l)c fold there. The houfe, cvC. to lx- let to any other 
buHnefs, hut no more for a glafs-houfc. In folio. See 

hi“ 509, and note. 

* IJy Steele, .‘'ec N" 5, final note on fignaturc H ; and 
N" 324, note ujjl.im, on Steele’s cditoiijl l:gn.stui(‘, &c. 
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N° iSd. Friday, Murch 23, 1710-11. 


Kvvot t ' - Hom. O. i. 235. 

Thou dog in forehead.— P ope. 

Among the other hardy undertakiogs nvhich 
1 have propoied to myfelf, that of the corre^ion 
of impudence is what I have very much at 
heart. This in a particular manner is my pro- 
vince as Spe^tor ; for it is generally an offence 
committed by the eyes, and that againft fuch 
as the ofienders would perhaps never have an 
opportunity of injuring any other way. The 
following letter is a complaint of a young lady, 
who fets forth a trefpafs of this kind, with that 
command of herfelf as befits beauty and inno- 
crace, and yet with fb much fpirit as fiifficiently 
exprefles her indignation. The whole tranf- 
adiion is performed with the eyes; and the 
crime is no lefs than employing them in fuch a 
manner, as to divert the eyes of others from 
the beft ufe they can make of them, even look- 
ing up to heaven : 

* Sir, 

* There never was (I believe) an 
acceptable man but had fbme awkward imitators. 
Ever fince the Spe^ator appeared, have 1 
remarked a kind of men, whom 1 choofe to 
call Starers; that without any regard to time, 
place, or modeily, difhirb a large company 
with their impertinent eyes. Spedators make 
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up a proper aflembly for a puppet^ihow or a 
brar-garden; but devout fapplicants and atten- 
tive hearers are the audience one ought to 
expcA in churches. 1 am, fir, member of a 
fmall pious congregation near one of the north 
gates of this city ; much the greater part of us 
indeed are females, and ufed to behave ourfcives . 
in a. regular attentive manner, till -very lately 
one whole jfle has been difbirbed by one of 
thefe monftrous ilarers; he is the head taller 
than any one in the church: but for the greater 
advantage of expoilng himfeif, Hands upon a 
haffock, and commands the whole congregation, 
to the great annoyance of the devouteH part of 
the auditoiy; for what with bluihing, confu- 
fion, and vexation, we can neither mind the 
prayers nor fermon. Your animadverfion upon 
this infolcnce would be a great favour to. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

S. C.* 

I have frequently feen of this fort of fellows, 
and do think there cannot be a greater aggrava- 
tion of an offence, than that it is committed 
where the criminal is protc<Hed by the facrednefs 
of the place which he violates. Many reflec- 
tions of this fort might be ' very juflly made 
upon this fort of behaviour, but a flarer is not 
ufually a perfbn to be convinced by the reafbn 
of the thing: and a fellow that is capable of 
(hewing an impudent front before a whole con- 
gregation, and can bear being a public fpcdacle, 
is not lb eaflly rebuked as to amend by admo- 
VOL. 1. I 
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nttions. If, therefore, my correfjxmdleiit does 
not inform me, that within feven ^ys after this 
date the barbarian does not at leaft ftand upon 
his own. legs only, without an eminence, my 
ftiend Will Pro^r" has promifed to take an 
haftbck oppofite to him, .and ftare againft him 
in defence of the ladies. I have ^veh him direc- 
tions, according to the moft exa6I rules of ^op- 
tics, to place himfelf in iiich a manner, that he 
ihall meet his eyes wherever he throws them. 
I have hopes, that when Will confronts him, 
and all the ladies, in whole behalf he engages 
him, call: kind looks and wiihes of fticcefs at 
their champion, he will have Ibme fhame, and 
feel a little of the pain he has lb often put others 
to, of being out of countenance. 

It has, indeed, been time out of mind gene- 
rally remarked, and as often lamented, that this 
family of Starers have infefted public alTemblies. 
I know no other way to obviate lb great an evil, 
except, in the cale of fixing their eyes upon wo- 
men, ^me male'fricnd will take the part of fuch 
as are under the opprellion of impudence, and 
encounter the eyes of the Starers wherever they 
meet them. While wc fulFcr our women to be 
thus impudently attacked, they have no defence, 
but in the end to caft yielding glances at the 
Starers. In this cale, a man who has no Icnle 
of lhame, has the lame advantage over his mif- 
trels, as he who has no rt^d for his own life 
has over his adverlaty. While the generality of 
the world are fettered by rules, and move by 

* SeeSpeft. N* 19. W. ProTper, an honeft tale 4 )earer, tee. 

I 
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proper an4 juft methods; he who has no relpeft 
to any of them,, carries away the reward due to 
that propriety of behaviour, with no other merits 
but that of having neglected it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a ibrt of ouN 
law in good breeding, and therefore what is laid 
of him, no nation or perfbn can be concerned 
for. Fcnr.this reafon onq may be free upon him. 
1 have put myftlf to great pains in coniidering 
this prevailing quality, which we call impudence, 
and have taken notice that it exerts itfclf in a 
different manner, according to the different foils 
wherein fuch fubjeds of thefc dominions, as arc 
mafters of it, were born. Impudence in an Eng- 
lifhman is fullcn and infblent ; in a Scotchman 
it is untraAable and rapacious; in an Irifhman 
abfurd and fawning : as the courfe of the world 
now runs, the impudent Englilhman 'behaves 
like a fiirly landlord, the Scot like an ill-reccived 
gueft, and the Irifhman like a ftranger, w'ho 
knows he is not welcome. There is feldom any 
thing entertaining cither in the impudence of a 
South or North Briton ; but that of an Irifhman 
is always comic. A true and genuine impudence 
is ever the cffe<ft of ignorance without the leaft 
fenfc of it. The beft and moft fuccefsful ftarers 
now in this town, arc of that nation ; they have 
ufually the advantage of the ftaturc mentioned 
in the above letter of my correfpondent, and 
generally take their ftands in the eye of women 
of fortune ; infbmuch that 1 have known one of 
them, three months after he came from pj[ough, 
with a tolerable good air, lead out a woman from 
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a playr which one of our own breed, after fouf 
•years at Oxford and two at the Temple, would 
have been afraid to look at. * 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but thefc 
people have ulually the preference to our o\^ii 
tools, in the opinion of the fillier part of wo- 
man-kind. Perhaps it is that an Englilh cox- 
comb is feldom ib obfequious as an Irilh one ; 
and when the delign of pleaiing is viiible, an ab- 
furdity in the way toward it is eafily forgiven. 

But thoft who are downright impudent, and 
go on without reflection that they are luch, are 
more to-be tolerated, than a fet of fellows among 
us who profefs impudence with an air of hu- 
mour, and think to carry off the moft inexcuf- 
able of all faults in the world, with no other 
apology than faying in a gay tonC, * I put an 
impudcht face upon the matter.' No ; no man 
fhall be allowed the advantages of impudence, 
who is confeious that he is fuch. If he knows 
he is impudent, he may as well be otherwife ; 
and it lliall be expeCted that he blufh, when he 
fees he makes another do it. For nothing can 
atone for the want of modefty : without which 
beauty is ungraceful, and wit dcteftable. R". 

" By Steele. See final note to and ^"324; note 

•d fin. 
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Saturday, March 24, 1 710-11. 

— > Locus tji et plmibiu umbris. 

Hor. 1 Ep. V.28. 

There’s room enough, and each may bring his friend. 

Creech. 

I AM Ibmetimes very much troubled, 'when I 
refleit upon the three great profeilions of* divi- 
nity, law, and phyfic ; how they arc each of 
them overburdened with pra<^itioners, and filled 
with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen that 
ftarve one another. r 

We may divide the clergy into generals, field 
officers, and fubaltcrns. Among the lirfl: wc 
may reckon bifhops, deans, and arch- deacons. 
Among the fecond arc doctors of divinity, pre- 
bendaries, and all that wear fcarfs. The reft 
arc comprehended under the fubaltcrns. As 
for the firft clafs, our conditution preferves it 
from any redundancy of incumbent.s, notwith- 
danding competitors arc numbericfs. Upon a 
dridl calculation, it is found that there has 
been a great exceeding of late years in the 
fecond diviflon, fevcral brevets having been 
granted for the converting of fubaltcrns into 
fcarf-officcrs ; in fo much, that within my 
memory the price of lutedring is railed above 
two-pence in a yard. As for the fubaltcrns, 
they are not to benumbered. Should our clergy 
once enter into the corrupt pradlicc of the laity, 
by the fplitting of their freeholds, they would be! 
able to carry mod of the elcclions in England. 
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. Thc^^fcody of the law is no lefs incumbered 
with fuperfluous members, that are like Virgirs 
army, which he tells us was ib crowded, many 
of them had not room to ufe their wxapons. 
This prodigious Ibciety of men may be divided 
into the litigious, and peaceable. Under the 
firil are comprehended all thoie who 'arc carried 
down in coach-fulls to Wcftminfter-hall, every 
morning in term time. Martial’s defeription of 
this Ipccies of lawyers is full of humour: 

f Iras St verba loeant* 

' Men that hire out their words and anger;* 
that arc more or Icls palhonatc according as 
they arc paid for it, and allow their client a 
quantity of wrath proportionable to the fee 
which they receive from him. 1 muft, however; 
obfcrve to the reader, that above three parts of 
thofc whom I reckon among the litigious arc 
filch as arc only quarrclfbmc in their hearts, and 
have no opportunity of iliewing their pailion at 
the bar. Ncvcrthelcfs as they do not know 
what ftrifes may arife, they appear at the hall 
every day, that they may ftew themfelves in a 
readinefs to enter the lift, whenever there ftiall 
be occafion for them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, in the firft place, 
many of the benchers of the feveral inns of 
court, who feem to be the dignitaries of the* 
law, and are endowed with thofe qualifications 
of mind that accompliih a man rather for a ruler 
than a pleader. Theft men live peaceably ii^ 
their habitations, eating once a day, and daiic* 
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ingonce a year", for the honour of tlieir re- 
ipedtve fbcietics. 

* Another numberlefs branch of peaceable law* 
yers, are thofe young men who, being placed at 
the inns of court in order to fludy the laws,, of 
their country, frequent the play-houfe more 
than Weftminilcr«hall, Und are ften in all pub« 
lie {dTembties, except in a court of juilice. I 
ihall fay nothing of thofe filent and bufy mul- 
titudes that are employed within doors in the 
drawing up of writings and conveyances ; nor of 
thofe greater numbers that palliate their want 
of bufinefs w'ith a pretence to fuch chamber 
pra^ice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the pro- 
feflion of phylic, we ihall find a moil formida- 
ble body of men. The fight of them is enough 
to make a man ferious, for we may lay it down 
as a maxim, that when .a nation alraunds in 
phyficians, it grows thin of people. Sir William 
Temple is very much pur.zlcd to find out a 
reaibn why the Northern Hive, as he calls it, 
docs not fend out fuch prodigiouS fwarms, and 
over-run the world with Goths and Vandals, as 
it did formerly ; but had that excellent author 
obferved that there were no iludents in phyfic 
among the fubjecls of Thor and Woden, and 
that this fcicnce very much flourifhes in the 
north at prefent, he might have found a better 
fblution tor this difficulty than any of thofe he 
has made ufe of. This body of men in our own 
country may be deferibed like the Britiih army 


* See Dugdale's Origiaes Jaridicialcs. 
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in Gss&f's time. Some of them flay in chariots, 
and fbme on foot. If the infantry do leis exe- 
cution than the charioteers, it is becaufe they 
cannot be carried fo foon into all quarters of the 
town, and difpatch fo much buflnefs in fo fliort 
a time. Beudes this body of regular troops, 
there are ftr^gglers, who without- being duly 
lifted and enrolled, do infinite mifchief to thoft 
who are fo unlucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, beudes' the above-mentioned, 
innumerable retainers to phyiic, who for want 
of other patients, amufe themfelves with the 
ftifling of cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs 
alive, or impaling of infefts upon the point of 
a needle for microfcopical obfervations ; befides 
thofe that are employed in the gathering of 
weeds, and the chafe of butterflies: not to 
mention the cocklefhell-merchants, and fpider- 
catchers. 

When I confider how each of thefe profeflions 
arc crowded with multitudes that feck their 
livelihood in them, and how many men of 
merit there arc in each of them, who may be 
rather laid to be of the Icience, than the pro- 
feflion: I very much wonder at the humour 
of parents, who will not rather choofe to place 
their fons in a way of life where ah honeft 
induftry cannot but thrive, than in ftations where 
the greateft probity, learning, and good lenfe 
may mifearry. How many men are country- 
curates, that might have made themfelves 
aldermen of London, by a right improvement 
of a fmaller fum of money than what is ufually 
laid out upon a IcarQcd education ? A fober 
3 
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frugal peifon, of ilender parts and a flouiiilpprc-^ 
hcnfion, might have thrived in trade, though 
h6 Rarves upon phyfic; as a man would be- 
wcll enough pleaRd to buy iilks of one, whom 
he would not venture to feel his pulle. Vagel- 
lius is careful, ihidious, and obliging, but withal 
a little thick-ikulled ; he has not a iingle client, 
but might iiave had abundance of cuRomers. 
The misfortune is, that parents take a liking 
to a particular profedion, and therefore, dciire 
their ions may be of it : whereas, in ib great an 
aRair of life, they Riould coniider the genius and 
abilities of their children, more than their own 
inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation^ 
that there are very few in it fo dull and heavy, 
who may not be placed in Rations of life, which 
may give them an opportunity pf making their 
fortunes. A well-regulated commerce is not, 
like lavv, phylic, or divinity, po be ovcrRockcd 
with hands; but on the contrary RouriRics by 
multitudes, and gives employment to all its pro- 
feifors. Meets of merchant-men arc fo many 
Iquadrons of floating (hops, that vend our wares 
and manufactures in all the markets of the 
world, and find out chapmen under both the 
tropics. C 

P By AiMifon, who defires his readers to compare with 
this, what is faid in N" io8, ad fiam. See N" 7, final note 
on Acldilbn’s fignatures. 
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N°!S 2 . Monday, March 26, . 1711. 


^wdcuHjue ofitndit mM fie^ increduha odi. 

Hor. Ars Poet, ver.5. 

■ Whatever contradiAs my fenfe . 

I hate to fee^ and never can believe. Roscommon. 

The word Spectator being moft ufually 
itnderftood as one of the audience at public 
reprelcntations in our theatres, I feldom fail of' 
many letters relating to plays and operas. But 
indeed there are fuch moniirous things done in 
both, that if one had not been an eye-witnefs of 
them, one could not believe that fuch matters 
had really been exhibited. There is very little 
which concerns hunian life, or is a pi^ure of 
nature, that is regarded by the greater part of the 
company. The underftanding is^diimifled from 
our entertainments. Our mirth is the laughter 
' offbpls, and our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
elle inch improbable, monftrous, and incoherent 
dreams could not go aS as they do, not only 
without the utmoft Icorn and contempt, but 
even with the lou4cfl applaufe and approbation. 
But the letters of my correipondents will rep^re- 
fent this affair in a more lively manner than 
any difeourfe of my own ; I lliall therefore give 
them to my reader with only this preparation, 
that they all come from players, and that the 
bufinefs of playing is now fo managed that you 
are not to be mrpriied when I fay one or two 
of them are rational, others fenfitive and vege- 
tative a<ftors, and others wholly inanimate. I 
ihall not place thefe as I have named them, but 
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as they have precedence in the opinion df thdr 
audiences, 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* Tour having been fb humble as to 
take notice of the epiftles of other animals, 
emboldens me, who am the wild boar that was 
killed by Mrs. Tofts, to rcprefent to you, that 
I think 1 was hardly ufed in not having the part 
of the lion of Hydafpes given to me. It would 
have been but a natural ftep for me to have 
perfbnated that noble creature, after having 
behaved mylclf to fatisfadion in the part above 
mentioned. That of a lion is too great a cha- 
radcr for one that never trod the Rage before 
but upon two legs. As for the little reiiftance 
which I made, 1 hope it may be excufed, when 
it is coniidered that the dart was thrown at me 
by fo fair a hand. I muft confefs 1 had but 
juR put on my brutality; and Camilla’s charms 
w'cre fuch, that beholding her eredl mien, hear* 
ing her charming voice, and aRonilhed with 
her graceful motion, 1 could not keep up to my 
alTumed fierccnels, but died like a man. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moR humble admirer, 

Thomas Prone.* 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* This is to let you underRand, that 
the playhoufc is a reprefentation of the world 
in nothing lb much as in this particular, that 
no j>ne riles in it according to his merit. I 
have a(Rcd Icveral parts of houlehold*RulF with 
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great applaufe for many years: I am one of the 
men in the hangings in The Emperor of the 
Moon; I have twice performed the third chair 
in an Englifh opera ; and have rehearfed the 
pump in the Fortune-Hunters. I am now 
grown old, and hope you will recommend me 
fo cfFedually, as that I may fay fomething 
before I go off the Rage : in which you will do 
a great ad of charity to 

Your mod humble fervant, 

William Screne.' 


' Mr. Spectator, 

* Understanding that Mr. Serene 
has writ to you, and dedred to be railed from 
dumb and llill parts ; I dciirc, if you give him 
motion or fpccch, that you would advance me 
in my way, and let me keep on in what I hum- 
bly prefumc I am a matter, to wit, in reprelent- 
ing human and ttill life together. 1 have feveral 
times aded one of the finett flower-pots in the 
fame opera wherein Mr. Screne is a chair ; 
therefore upon his promotion, requett that I may 
fuccced him in the hangings, with my hand in 
the orange-trees. 

Your humble fervant, * 

Ralph Simple.’ 

^ Sir, Drury-Iane, March 24. 1710-xi. 

* I s vw your friend the Templar this 
evening in the pit, and thought he looked very 
little pleafed with the rcprclentation of the mad 
fcenc of The Pilgrim. I wifli, lir, you would 
do us the favour to animadvert frequently upon 
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the falfe taile the town is in, with relation to 
plays as well as operas. It certainly require a 
degree of undeiilanding to play juftly ; but liich 
is our condition, that we are to fufj>cnd our 
rcafon to perform our parts. As to fccnes of 
madneis, you know, (ir, there arc noble inilanccs 
of this kind in Shakfpearc! but then it is the 
diihirbance of a noble mind, from generous and 
humane refentments. It is like that grief which 
we have for the dcceaic of our friends. It is 
no diminution, but a recommendation of human 
nature, that in fuch incidents, paflion gets the 
better of rcafon ; and all wc can think to comfort 
ourfelvxs, is impotent againil half what wc feel. 
I will not mention that wc had an idiot in the 
fccnc, and all the fenfe it is rcprcicntcd to have, 
is that of lull. As for myfclf, who have long 
taken pains in perfonating the pafllons, I have 
to-night adled only an appetite. The part 1 
played is Third:, but it is rcprclentcd as written 
rather by a drayman than a poet. I come in 
with a tub about me, that tub hung with quart 
pots, with a full gallon at my mouth. 1 am 
afliamed to tell you that I pleafed very much, 
and this was introduced as a madnefs ; but lure 
it was not human madnefs, for a mule or an a(s 
may have been as dry as ever I was in my life. 

1 am. Sir, 

^ Your mod obedient and humble fervant/ 


* From the Savoy in the Strand. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* If you can read it with dry eyes, I 
give you this trouble to acquaint you, that I am 
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the utifbrtuijate king Latinus, and I believe X 
am the firft prince that dated from this palace 
iince John ox Gaunt. Such is the uncertain^ 
of all human greatneisy that I who lately never 
moved without a guard, am now prefled as a 
common fbldier, and am to fail with the firft fair 
wind a^nft my brother Lewis of France. It 
is a veiy hard thing to put off a chara^er which 
one has appeared in with applaufe. Thb 1 
experienced fince the lofs of my diadem; for 
upon quarrelling with another recruit, I fpoke 
my indignation out of my part in recttathto ; 

•• — — Moft audacious flave, 

Dar*ft thou an angry monarch's fury brave?’* 

The words were no Iboner out of my mouthy 
when a leijeant knocked me down, and afked 
me if I had a mind to mutiny, in talking things 
nobody underftood. You fee, fir, my unhappy 
circumftances ; and if by your mediation you 
can procure a fiibfidy for a prince (who never 
failed to make all that beheld him merry at his 
appearance) you will merit the thanks of 
Your friend. 

The King of Latium V 

s See Camilla, an qiera, 410. 1706 and 1709. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the good of the public. 

Within two doors of the Malbuerade lives an eii)|Bent 
Italian chirurgeon, arrived from the carnival at Venice, of 
great experience in private cures. Accommodations are pro- 
vided, and perfons admitted in their mafquing habits. 

He has cured fince his coming hither, in Tefs than a fort> 
ai^t, four fcaramouches, a mountebank do6h>r, twoTurkifii 
haimn, three nuns, and a morris dancer. 

* Vementi octwrriu nwrln! 
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that are written with wit and fpirit, are like 
poilbned darts, which not only inflid a wound, 
but make it incurable. For this realbn I am 
‘very much troubled when I fee the talents of 
humour and ridicule in the poiTeflion of an ill- 
natured man. There cannot be a greater grati- 
fication to a barbarous and inhuman wit, than 
to ftir up forroW in the heart of a private per- 
ibn, to raiie uncafinefs among near relations, and 
to eipoie whole families to derifion, at the fame 
time that he remains unicen and undifcovered. 
If, befides the accomplilhments of being witty 
and ill-natured, a man is vicious into the bar- 
gain, he is one of the mofi mifehievous creatures 
that can enter into a civil ibciety. His fatire 
will then chiefly fall upon thole who ought to 
be the moft exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and 
every thing that is praile-worthy, will be made 
the fobjedt of ridicule and buffoonery. It is im- 
poflible to enumerate the evils which arife from 
thefe arrow^s that fly in the dark, and I know 
no other excufe that is or can be made for them, 
than that the wounds they give are only imagi- 
nary, and produce nothing more than a fecret 
ihame or forrow in the mind of the fullering 
perfbn. It mull: indeed be confefled, that a 
lampoon or a latire do not carry in them rob- 
bery T>r murder ; but at the fiime time how 
many are there that would not rather lofe a 
conliderable fum of money, or even life itfclf, 

timp eftranged, appears from Swift’s own teftimony, dated 
March i6, 1710-11. See Swift’s Works, edit. cr. 8vo. 
vol. xxii. p. 188. See N° 509, Blundel’s MS. note ; et 
fajjtnt. 
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than be fet up as a mark of t&famy and derifion? 
and in this cafe a man fhould eonfider, that an 
it^ury is not to be meafiired by the notions of 
him that gives« but of him that receives it. ^ 

Thofe who can put the beft countenance upon 
the outrages of this nature which are offered 
them, are not without their fecret anguifk.. 1 
have often obferved a pafTage in Socrates’s be* 
baviour at his death, in a light wherein none of 
the critics have confidered it. That excellent 
man entertaimng his friends, a little before he 
drank the bowl of poifon, with a difcourfe on 
the immortality of the foul, at his entering upon 
it, fays that he does not believe any the moft 
comic genius can cenfure him for talking upon 
fuch a futyedt at fuch a time. This paftage, I 
think, evidently glances upon Ariftophanes, who 
writ a comedy on purpofe to ridicule the dif* 
courfes of that divine philofbpher. It has been 
obferved by many writers, that Socrates was fb 
little moved at this piece of buffoonery, that he 
was feveral times prefent at its being a^d upon 
the ftage, and never exprefted the leaft refent* 
ment of it. But with fiibmiftion, I think the 
remark I have here made fhews us, that this 
unworthy treatment made an impreffioii upon 
his -mind, though he had been too wife to dif- 
cover it. 

When Julius Csefar was lampooned by Catul- 
lus, he invited him to ftipper, and treated him 
with fuch a generous civility, that he made the 
poet his friend ever after. Cardinal Mazarme 
gave the fame kind of treatment to the learned 
Quillet who had refle^ed upon hb eminence in 

VoL. I. K 
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a famous Latin poem. The cardinal lent for 
him, and after ibme kind ezpoftulations upon 
what he had written, aiTured him of his efteem^ 
and difmiilcd him with a promile of the next 
good abbey that fhould fall, which he accord- 
ingly conferred upon .him in a few months after. 
This had fo good an effeA upon the author, 
that he dedicated the iecond edition of his book 
to the cardinal, after having expunged the paf- 
iages which had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of fo generous and 
forgiving a temper. Upon his being made pope, 
the flatue of Paiijuin was one night drclTed in 
a very dirty Ihirt, with an excule written un- 
der it, that he was forced to wear foul linen, 
becauie his laundrels was made a princefs. 
This was a refledtion upon the pope's fiRer, 
who, before the promotion of her brother, was 
in thole mean circumllances that Pafquin repre- 
Icnted her. As this palquinadc made a great 
noile in Rome, the pope offered a conlidcrable 
fum of money to any perlbn that Ihould difeover 
the author of it. The author relying upon his 
holinefs’s gcnerollty, as alfo on lume private 
overtures which he had received from him, 
made the difeovery himlelf; upon which the 
pope gave him the reward he had promiled, but 
at 'the fame time, to difable the latiriR for the 
future, ordered his tongue to be cut out, and 
both his hands to be chopped off. Arctine * is 
too trite an inRancc. Every one knows that ail 

* I’ctet Aretine, infamous for his writings, died in i55<5. 
See his Letters, b. vi. fol. 1 x 5 . 
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the kings of Europe were his tributaries. Nay, 
there is a letter of his extant, in which he makes 
hrs boafts that he laid the Sophi of Perfia under 
contribution. 

Though in the various examples which I have 
here drawn together, thefc feveral great men 
behaved themfclves very differently towards the 
wits of the age who had reproached them ; they 
all of them plainly Ihewed that they were very 
feniiblc of their reproaches, and confequently 
that they received them as very great ii^uries. 
For my own part, I would never truft a man 
that I thought was capable of giving theie fe- 
cret wounds; and cannot but think that he 
would hurt the perfbn, whofe reputation he thus 
affaults, in his ^dy or in his fortune, could he 
do it with the fame fecurity. There is, indeed, 
fomething very barbarous and inhuman in the 
ordinary fcribblers of lampoons. An innocent 
young lady lhall be expofed for an unhappy 
feature. A father of a family turned to ridicule, 
for fome domeftic calamity. A wife be made 
uncafy all her life for a mifinterpreted word or 
action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and a jufl 
man, fhall be put out of countenance by the 
reprefentation of thofe qualities that fhould do 
him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, when 
it is not tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedlefs inconfiderate 
writers, that without any malice have facriiiced 
the reputation of their friends and acquaintance 
to a certain levity of temper, and a (illy ambi* 
tion of diftinguifhing themfclvcs by a fpirit of 
raillery and latire: as if it were not infinitely 

Ka 
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more honourable to be a good-natured man, 
than a wit. Where there is this little petulant 
humour in an author, he is often very mtf- 
chievous without deigning to be fo. For which 
rcalbn I always lay it down as a rule, that an in- 
difcreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured 
one ; for as the latter will only attack his ene- 
mies, and thofe he wilhes ill to; the other injures 
indiftcrently both friends and foes. I cannot 
forbear, on this occaiion, tranforibing a fable 
out of fir Roger TEftrange, which accidentally 
lies before me. * A company of waggifh boys 
were watching of frogs at the fide of a pond, 
and ftill as any of them put up their heads, they 
would be pelting them down again with ftones. 
** Children,” fays one of the frogs, ** you never 



^ 

As this •w'cek is in a manner fet apart and 
dedicated to ferious thoughts \ 1 fhall indulge 
myfelf in fiich fpeculations as may not be alto- 
gether unfuitable to the ieafon; and in the mean 
time, as the fettling in ourfelves a charitable 
frame of mind, is a work very proper for the 
time, 1 have in this paper endeavoured to expofc 
that particular breach of charity, which has been 
generally overlooked by divines, becaufe they 
are but few who can be guilty of it. 

C“. 

• The week before Eafter. 

'* By Addifon, dated, it fccim from Clieliea. See final note 
to 7 , on Addifon’s fignaturcs. 

*11* Juft publiflicd, i^fop Naturalized : being a ColIc£tioa 
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though the ibber gentleman himlelf is an utter 
enemy to luch meetings. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* ;The averfion I foy fome years 
have had to clubs in general, gave me a perfedl 
relilh for your /peculation on that fubje<^l ; 
but I have lince been extremely mortified, by 
the malicious vrorld’s ranking me amongfl: the 
iupportefs of fiich impertinent aiTemblics. 1 
beg leave to Rate my cafe fairly; and that 
done, I fhall expcdl redrefs from your judicious 
pen. 

* 1 am, fir, a bachelor of fome /landing, and 
a traveller; my bufinefs, to confult my own 
humour, which I gratify without controlling 
other people’s ; I have a room and a -whole .bed 
to myfclf; and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a 
gun; they pleafe me, and injure no creature 
alive. My chief meal js a /upper, which I 
always make at a tavern. I am conflant to an 
hour, and not ill-humoured; for which reafons, 
though I invite nobody, I have no /boner fup- 
ped, than I have a crowd about me of that fort 
of good company that know not whither elfc 
to go. It is true every man pays his /hare ; 
yet as they are intruders, I have an undoubted 
right to be the only fpeaker, or at lead the 
loudell; which I maintain, and that to the great 
emolument of my audience. I fbmetimes tell 
them their own in pretty free language; and 
fometimes divert them with merry talcs, ac- 


Sec Spe6i. N® 9 ; N® 474, &c. 
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cording as 1 am in humour. I am one of thoie 
who live in taverns to a great age, by a fort of 
regular intemperance ; I never go to bed drunk, 
but always fluftered ; I wear away very gently ; 
am apt to be peevilh, but never angry. Mr. 
Spedator, if you have kept various company, 
you know there is in every tavern in town fome 
old humourift or other, who is mailer of the 
houfo as much as he that keeps it. The draw- 
ers are all in awe of him ; and all the cuilomers 
who frequent his company, yield him a fort of 
comical obedience. I do not know but I may 
be fuch a fellow as this myfelf. But I appeal 
to you, whether this is to be called a club, be- 
caufo fo many impertinents will break in upon 
me, and come without appointment? Clinch of 
Barnet* has a nightly meeting, and ihows to 
every one that will come in and pay ; but then 
he is*thc only a^or. Why fliould people mifeaf 
things ? If his is allowed to be a confort, why 
may not mine be a ledlure? However, fir, I fub- 
mit it to you, and am. 

Sir, 

Your moil obedient, &c. 

Thomas Kimbow.* 

* Good Sir, 

* You and Ijvere prefied againil each 
other lail winter in a crowd, in which uneaiy 
poilurc we fuficred together for almoil half an 

* Sw N“ 31, note on the diverfion he exhibited, conftantly 
advertifed under the name of a confort ; not a concert. 
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hour. I thank you for all your civilities ever 
iince, in being of my acquaintance wherever 
you noeet me. But the other day you pulled 
off your hat to me in the Park, when I was 
walking with my miilrefs. She did not like 
your air, and faid (he wondered what ilrange 
fellows I was acquainted with. Dear fir, con- 
fider it is as much as my life is worth, if fhe 
ihould think we w'ere intimate; therefore I ear- 
neflly intreat you for the future to take no man- 
ner of notice of. 

Sir, 

.Your obliged humble fervant, 

Will Fa^ion.* 

A like impertinence is alfo very troublefbmc 
to the fuperior find more intelligent part of the 
fair fex. It is, it feems, a great inconvenience, 
^at thofe of the meanefi capacities will pretend 
to make viiits, though indeed they arc qualified 
rather to add to the furniture of the houfe (by 
filling an empty chair) than to the converfation 
they come into when they vifit. A friend of 
mine hopes for redrefs in this cafe, by the pub- 
licatiun of her letter in my paper ; which fhe 
thinks thofe fhe would be rid of will take to 
themfelves. It feems to be written with an eye 
to one of thofe pert, giddy, unthinking girls, 
tvho upon the recommendation only of an agree- 
able perfbn, and a fafhionable air, take them- 
fclves to be upon a level with women of the 
greateft merit : 
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* Madam, 

‘ I TAKE this way to acquaint you 
with what common rules and forms would 
never permit me to tell you otherwife ; to wit, 
that you and I, though equals in quality and 
fortune, are by no means fuitable companions. 
You arc, it is true, very pretty, can dance, and 
make a very good figure in a public aCembly ; 
but alas, madam, you muft go no further ; dif* 
tance and filence are your beft recommendations; 
therefore let me beg of you never to make me 
any more vifits. You come in a literal fenfe to 
fee one^ for you have nothing to fay. I do not 
fay this, that I would by any means lofe your 
acquaintance ; but I would keep it up with the 
Rriftcft forms of good-breedingi. Let us pay 
vifits, but never fee one another. If you will 
be fo good as to deny yourfelf always to me, I 
fhall return the obligation by giving the fame 
orders to my fervants. When accident makes 
us meet at a third place, we may mutually la- 
ment the misfortune of never finding one an- 
other at home, go in the fame party to a benefit- 
play, and fmile at each other, and put down 
glafies as we pals in our coaches. Thus we may 
enjoy as much of each other s friendfliip as we 
are capable of : for there are Ibme people who. 
arc to be known only by fight, with which fort 
of friendlhip I hope you will always honour. 

Madam, 

Your moR obedient humble fervant, 

Mary Tuesday, 
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P. S. I fubicribe myielf by the name of the 
day I keep, that my fupernumerary friends may 
know who I am.* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To prevent all midakes that nnay happen among gentlemen 
of the other end of the town, wlio come but once a week to 
St. James’s coffee-houfe, either by mifcalling the fervants, or 
requiring fuch things from them as are not properly within 
their refpedlive provinces ; this is to give notice, that Kidney, 
keeper of the brok-debts of the outlying cuftomers, and ob- 
ferver of thofe who go off without paying, having refigned 
that employment, is fucceeded by John Sowton ; to whofe 
place of enterer of mefiages and firll coHee-grinder, William 
Bird is promoted ; and Samuel Burdock comes as iboe-cleaner 
in the room of the faid Bird<^. R*. 


N*’ 25. Thurfday, March 29, 1711. 


Mgrtfcitque medendo. ViRC. iEn. xii. 46. 

And lickens by the very means of health. 

Tiif. following letter will explain itielf, and 
needs no apology. 

‘ Sir, 

M AM one of that ilckly tribe who 
arc commonly known by the name of Valetudi- 
narians; and do confefs to you, that 1 iirft con- 
tra^ed this ill habit of body, or rather of mind, 
by the Rudy of phyiic. 1 no fooncr began to 

^ See N® I, and note. 

^ Steele was the author of this paper, N° 24. See final 
potes to N® 5, and to N® 324, on Steele’s fignaturcs. 
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perule books of this nature, but I found my 
pulfc was irregular; and icarce ever read* ** the 
account of any diieale that I did not fancy 
myfcif afflidled with *. Dr. Sydenham’s learned 
treatife of fevers threw' me into a lingering 
he6lic, which hung upon me all the while 1 
was reading that excellent piece. I then applied 
myfelf to the ftudy of fcveral authors, who have 
written upon phthiAcal diftempers, and by that 
means fell into a confumption ; till at length, 
grow'ing fat, I was in a manner framed out of 
that imagination. Not long after this I found 
in myfelf all the lymptoms of the gout, except 
pain ; but was cured of it by a treatife upon 
the gravel, written by a very ingenious author, 
who (as it is ufual for phyAcians to convert one 
diflemper into another) cafed me of the gout 
by giving me the ftonc. I at length ftudied 
mylelf into a complication of diftempers ; but, 
accidentally taking into my hand that ingenious 
difeourfe written by Sanc^orius I was rclblvcd 


* Mr. Tickell, in his preface to Addifon’s Works, fays, 
that ‘ Addiibii never had a regular puli'e/ which Sicclc 
queilioiiSi in iiis dedication of The Drummer to Mr. Con- 
greve. 

** Sandtorius or Santorius, the ingenious inventor of the 
firft thermometer, as has been flicwn in a note on I'atler, 
Vol. vi. N" 220, p- 24» &c. was a celebrated profcflbr of 
medicine in the univeriity of Padua, early in the feventeenth 
century, who, by means of a weighing chair of his own in- 
vention, made and afeertained many curious and important 
difcoverics relative to infcniible perfpiration. On this fiib- 
jedl he publiihed at Venice, in 1634, i6to. — a very ingenious 
and intercAing book, entitled De Medicina Statica, which 
has gone through very many editions, and has been tranllated 
into all the medern languages. The Latin edition before me 
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to dircA rnyfclt' by a fchcmc of rules, which I 
had colle<ftcd from his obler\'ations. The learned 
w'orld are very well acquainted with that gentfe- 
man’s invention ; w’ho, for the better carrying 
on his experiments, contrived a certain mathe- 
matical chair, which was i'o artificially hung 
upon fprings, that it would weigh any thing as 
well as a pair of fcalcs. By this means he dif- 
covered how many ounces of his food paifed by 
perfpiration, what quantity of it was turned into 
nourilhment, and how much went away by the 
other channels and diRributions of nature. 

‘ Having provided myfelf with this chair, I 
ufed to ftudy, cat, drink, and deep in it ; info- 
much that I may be faid, for thefc laft three 
years, to have lived in a pair of fcalcs. I com- 
pute myfelf, v\hcn I am in full health, to be 
precifely two hundred weight, falling fhort of 
it about a pound after a day's fall, and exceed- 
ing it as much after a very full meal ; f(> tliat 
it is my continual employment, to trim the 
balance between thefc two volatile pounds in 
my conllitution. In my ordinary meals I fctcli 
myfelf up to two hundred weight and half a 
pound ; and if, after having dined, I find myfelf 
fall fhort of it, I drink juft fo much fmall beer, 
or cat fuch a quantity of bread, as is fufticient 

is in 2 vols. i2mo. Pari/iis, 1 7 25, by p;Iancing at which in a 
bookfcilcr’s Ihop, the annotator was loci to conceive, tliat 
SancSlorius had lived to befriend the important invention of 
inoculation for the finall-iiox, as is faid in a note on 'I'atler, 
N'‘55 ; but having bought the book, he foon after difeovered 
that the paper De Variolarum infitione, annexed to the edi- 
tion of Sanctorius above-mentioned, was written originally by 
Dr. Kcill. 
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to make me weight. In my greateft excefles I 
do not trangrefs more than the other half pound; 
which, for my health’s fake, I do the firft Mon- 
day in every month. As foon as I find myfclf 
duly poifed after dinner, I walk till I have per- 
fpired five ounces and four fcruples ; and when 
I difeover, by my chair, that I am fo far re- 
duced, I fall to my books, and ftudy away three 
ounces more. As for the remaining parts of 
the pound, I keep no account of them. I do 
not dine and fup by the clock, but by my chair; 
for when that informs me my pound of food is 
exhaufted, I conclude myfclf to be hungry, and 
lay in another with all diligence. In my days of 
abftincncc I lofe a pound and a half, and on 
folemn fafts am two pound lighter than on other 
days in the year. 

* I allow myfelf, one night with another, a 
quarter of a pound of fleep, within a few grains 
more or lefs ; and if, upon my rifing, I find that 
I have not confumed my whole quantity, I take 
out the reft in my chair. Upon an exad calcu- 
lation of what I expended and received the laft 
year, which I always regiftcr in a book, I find 
the medium to be two hundred weight, fo that 
I cannot difeover that I am impaired one ounce 
in my health during a whole twelvemonth. And 
yet, fir, notwithftanding this my great care to 
ballaft myfelf equally every day, and to keep 
my body in its proper poife, lb it is, that I find 
mylclt in a lick and languilliing condition- 
My complexion is grown very fallow', my pulfe 
low, and my body hydropical. Let me therc- 
3 
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fore beg you, fir, to confitlcr me as your patient, 
and to give me more certain rules to walk by 
than thofe 1 have already obferved, and you 
will very much oblige 

Your humble fervant.' 


This letter puts me in mind of an Italian 
epitaph, written on the monument of a valetu- 
dinarian ; ‘ Sta-vo hen, ma per Jiar megUo, fto qni:' 
which it is Impoffible to tranflate*. The fear 
of death often proves mortal, and fets people on 
methods to liive their lives, which infallibly dc- 
ftroy them. This is a reflexion made by Ibme 
hiltorians, upon obferving that there are many 
more thoul'ands killed in a flight, than in a bat- 
tle ; and may be applied to thofe multitudes of 
imaginary fick peribns that break their confti- 
tutions by phyfic, and throw thcmfclves into 
the arms of death, by endeavouring to cfcapc 
it. This method is not only dangerous, but be- 
low the prablicc of a rcaf(>nable creature. To 
confult the prelervation of life, as the only end 
of it, to make our health our bufinefs, to engage 
in no action that is not part of a regimen, or 
couiTe of phyfic; arc purpofes fo abject, fo mean, 
fb unworthy human nature, that a generous 
foul would rather die than fubmit to them. 
Bcfidcs, that a continual anxiety for life vitiates 
all the rcliflies of it, and calls a gloom over the 
whole face of nature; as it is impoilible we 


^ It m:iy he ; l)iit the following tranflatioii feems ncccf- 
fary to give an Knglilli icaclci liiiiic idea of the Italian epitaph : 
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ihould take delight in any thing that we arc 
every moment afraid of lohng. 

. I do not mean, by what I have here faid, 
that I think any one to blame for taking due 
care of their health. On the contrary, as chcer- 
fulnefs of mind, and capacity for bufmefs, arc 
in a great mcafurc the effeds of a well-tempered 
conftitution, a man cannot be at too much 
pains to cultivate and prClcrve it. But this care, 
which we arc prompted to, not only by com- 
mon fcnlc, but by duty and inftind, tliould 
never engage us in groundlcls fears, melancholy 
apprehenfions, and imaginary diftempers, which 
are natural to every man who is more anxious 
to live, than how' to live. In fliort, the preler- 
vation of life fliould be only a I'ccondary con- 
cern, and the diredion of it our principal. If 
we have this frame of mind, w e lhall take the 
bell means to prelcrve life, w ithout being over 
l()licitous about the event ; and fliall arrive at 
that point of felicity w hich Martial has men- 
tioned as the perfection of happincls, of neither 
fearing nor wilhing for death. 

In ani'wer to the gentleman, who tempers 
his health by ounces and by I’eruples, and in- 
ftead of complying with thofe natural Iblicita- 
tions of hunger and thirll, drow'llnels or love of 
cxercifc, governs himfelf by the preferiptions of 
his chair, I fliall tell him a fliort fable. Jupiter, 
fays the mythologill, to reward the piety of a 
certain countryman, promil’ed to give him 
whatever he would allc. Tlie countryman do- 
lircd that he might have the management of the 
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weather in his own cRate. He obtained his 
rcqueR> and immediately diRributcd rain, Ihow, 
and iunihine amone his feveral fields, as be 
thought the nature of the foil required. At the 
end of the year, when he expeded to fee a more 
than ordinary crop, his harvefl fell infinitely 
fhort of that of his neighbours. Upon which 
(fays the fable) he defired Jupiter to take the 
weather again into hisbwn hands, or that other- 
wife he fhould utterly ruin himfclf. C**. 


N® 26. Friday, March 30, 17 ii. 


. Pallida mors ajuo pul fat pedt pauperum tabemas 
Regumque turres^ 0 beate Sextt. 

Pitsrjumma brevis fpem nos vetat inchoare longam^ 

Jam te premet nox^ Jabulapu manes, 

Et dmus exilis Plutonia.-^— Hor. 1 Od. iv. 13. 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate : 

Life’s fpan forbids thee to extend thy cates, 

And llretch thv hopes beyond thy years : 

Night foon will feize, and you inuft quickly go 
To ftory’d gholls, and Pluto’s houfe below. Creech. 

When I am in a ferious humour, I very 
often walk by i^yfclf in Weftminfter-abbey ; 
where the gloominefs of the place, and the ufe 
to which it is applied, with the folemnity of 
the building, and the condition of the people 
who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a 

• 

*' By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N" 7. 
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kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulnefs,that 
is not difagreeable. I yeflerday pafled a whole 
afternoon in the church-yard, the cloifters, and 
the church, amuiing mylelf with the tomb' 
flones and infcriptions that I met with in thoie 
ievcral • regions of the dead. Moft of them 
recorded nothing elle of the buried peiibn, but 
that he was bom upon one day, and died upon 
another: the whole hiftory of his life being 
comprehended in thofe two circumibinces that 
are common to all mankind. I could not but 
look upon thefe regiilers of exiftence, whether 
of brafs or marble, as a kind of iatire upon the 
departed perlbns; who had left no other memor 
rial of them, but that they were bora, and that 
the^ died. They put me in mind of feveral 
peribns mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have founding names given them, for no 
other reafbn but that they may be killed, and 
are celebrated for nothing but being knocked 
on the head. 


* rXauxovrt, Mc^ovra ri, ti.* HoM. 

* Claucumquey Medontaquey Tberjilocbmque.'' Virg. 

* Glaucus, and Medon, and Therfilochus.* 

The life of thefe men is finely deferibed in 
holy writ by * the path of an arrow,’ which is 
immediately clofed up and loft. 

, Upon my going into the church, I entertained 
myfelf with ^e digging of a grave ; and faw 

in every fhovel full of it that was thrown up, 
V'oL. f, L 
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the fragment of a bone or fkull ihtermixt with 
a kind of freih mouldering earth, that ibme time 
or other had a place in the compofition of an 
human body. Upon this I begsm to coniider 
with myfelf, what innumerable multitudes of 
people lay confulcd together under the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedral ; how men and 
women, friends and enemies, prielb and ibldiers, 
monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongil 
one another, and blended together in the fame 
common mafs; how beauty, ilrcngth, and youth, 
with old age, weaknefs, and deformity, lay 
undiftinguiihed in the fame promilcuous heap 
of matter. 

After having thus furveyed this great maga- 
zine of mortality, as it w^ere in the lump, I 
examined it more particularly by the accounts 
w hich I found on Icvcral of ithc monuments* 
which are raifed in every quarter of that ancient 
fabric. Some of them were covered with fuch 
extravagant epitaphs, that if it were poilible 
for the dead perfun to be acquainted with them, 
he would blulli at the praifes which his friends 
have beRowed upon him. There are others fb 
cxccffively modcll, that they deliver the cha- 
ra<Rer of the perfon departed in Greek or 
Hebrew', and by that means arc not underRood 
once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, 
I found there were poets who had no monu- 
ments, and monuments which had no poets. 
I oblcrved, indeed, that the preient war had 
filled the church with niany of thele uninhabited 
monuments, which had been ereded to the 
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memofy of perlbns 'whole bodies were perhaps 
buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
bolbm of the ocean. 

' I could not but be very much delighted with 
feveral modern epitaphs, which are written with 
great elegance of expreffion and juRneis of 
thought, and therefore do honour to the living 
as well as the dead. As a foreigner is very apt 
to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politenels 
of a nation from the turn of their public monu- 
ments and inforiptions, they fhould be fubmitted 
tn the perulal of men of learning and genius 
before they are put in execution. Sir Cloudelly 
Shovel’s monument has very often given me 
great offoncc. Inilead of the brave rough 
Englifli admiral, which was the diftinguiihing 
chara<^er of that plain gallant men, he is repre- 
fonted on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dreiTed in a long periwig, and repofing himfelf 
upon velvet culhions under a canopy of Rate. 
The infoription is anfwerable to the monument ; 
for inftead of celebrating the many remarkable 
a<Rions he had performed in the fervicc of his 
country, it acquaints us only with the manner 
of his death, in which it was impofliblc for 
him to reap any honour. The Dutch, w’hom 
we are apt to defpife for want of genius, Ihew 
an infinitely greater taRe of antiquity and 
politenefs in their buildings and works of this 
nature, than what wc meet w'ith in thofe of our 
own country. The monuments of their admi- 
rals, which ha\e been erefted at the public 
cxpence, reprefent them, like themfclves, and 

L i 
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are adorned with roftral crowns and naval oma* 
ments, with beautiful fclloons of fea-weed, 
ihells, and coral. 

But to return to our iubjec^. I have left the 
repoiltoiy of our Englifh kings for the contem- 
plation of another day, when I fhall find my 
mind diipoled for fb ierious an amuiement. I 
know that entertainments of this nature are apt 
to raife dark and difmal thoughts in timorous 
minds, and gloomy imaginations; but for my 
own part, though I am dways ferious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy; and can 
therefore take a view of nature in her deep and 
iblemn feenes, with the lame pleafure as in her 
moil gay and delightful ones. By this means I 
can improve myfelf with thofe objecls, which 
others coniider with terror. When I look upon 
the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me ; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate defire goes out ; when 
I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb- 
flone, my heart melts with compaflion ; when 1 
fee the tomb of the parents themfclves, I con- 
iider the vanity of grieving for thoic whom we 
muft quickly follow. When I fee kings lying 
by thofe who depofed them, when I coniider 
rival wits placed tide by fide, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their contefts and 
diiputes, I reflect with Ibrrow and aftonifliment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind. When I read the feveral dates of 
the tombs, of fomc that died yefterday, and Ibmc 
fix hundred years ago, 1 confider that great day 
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when we fhall all of us be contemporaries, and 
make our appearance together. C 

Thcfe are tocertify, that Eliz. Milfris, born in Night- 
ingale-lane, in the parifli of St. John, Wapping, was under 
the misfortune of btindneis, that her fight was defpaired of, 
till we recommended her to fir Wm. Read, her majefty’s prin- 
cipal oculifl, in Durham-yard, and by hisdirefiionsto the lady 
Read, who, as by him inftruAed to cure all curable diftem- 
pers incident to the eyes, has by the ufe of proper medicines, 
reftored her to fight. Attefledbyos, March 17, 1710-11. 

Thomas Cooper, curate of St. John, Wapping. 

John Wilfon, churchwarden. 

Ja. Jackfon, conftable. 

Sped!, in folio. Sec Tat. with notes, N® 224, et pa fftm, 
t4t Jul^ publifhed, the fixth edition of Bat upon Bat, a 
poem. On the parts, patience and pains of Barth. Kempfter, 
clerk, poet, cutler of Holy-rood parifh in Southampton. By 
a Perlbn of Quality. With a vifion, wherein is deferibed Bat’s 
perfon and ingenuity. Alfo an Account of the ancient and 
prefent State of Southampton by the fame author. Dedicated 
to the Gentry of Hamplhire, &c.— Spedlator in folio. 

‘ By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Chellca. See 
final note to N" 7, on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, 1 , O ; and 
N° 221, on cabalifiical letters, &c. note. 
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N ° 27. Saturday, March 31, 1 7 r f . 


Ut nox tonga quibus mcntitur arnica^ dkfque 
Longa vidctur opus dehcntibus^ ut pigcr annus 
PupiUis^ qtios dura premit cujiod'm mati um ; 

Sic mihi tarda flaunt ingrataquc Ump'>ra^ qua fprm 
Conflltumque morantur agendi gnaviter^ id quod 
JEqiii pQupcribus prodefl^ locupletibus aque^ 

JEqiii negUdim pueris ftmbufque mcebit. 

lIoR. 1 Ep. i. 20, 

imitated; 

Long as to him, who works for debt, tlie day ; 

Long as ihe night to her, whofo love’s awayj 
Long as the year's dull circle feems to run, 

W hen llie brilk minor pants tor twenty-one; 

So flow til’ unprohtabic moments roll. 

That lock up all the fun<fhons of my foul ; 

That keep me from myfelf, and dill delay 
Life’s inflant buiinefs to a future day : 

That talk, which as wc follow, or defpife, 

The eldcil is a fool, the youngeft wife : 

WHiich done, the pooiefl can no wants endure, 

And which not done, the richeft mull be poor. Pope. 

There is fcarcc a thinking man in the 
world, who is involved in the bulinefs of it, but 
lives under a iccret impatience of the hurry and 
fatigue he fuffers, and has formed a rcfblution 
to fix himfclf, one time or other, in fuch a 
ftate as is fuitablc to the end of his being. You 
hear men every day in convcrl'ation profefs, that 
all the honour, power, and riches, which they 
propofe to thcmfelves, cannot give fatisfa^ion 
enough to reward them for half the anxiety 
they undergo in the purfuit or poflciHon of 
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them. While men are in this temper (which 
happens very frequently) how inconfiRcnt are 
they with themfclves? They are wearied with 
the toil they bear, but cannot find in their hearts 
to relinquifh it ; retirement is what tlicy want, 
but they cannot betake themfelves to it. While 
they pant after (hade and covert, they ftill afTedt 
to appear in the moft glittering fcencs of life. 
Sure this is but jull as rcaf()nable as if a man 
iliould call for more litrht, when he has a mind 
to go to fleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own hearts 
deceive us in the love of the world, and that 
we cannot command ourfclves enough to refign 
it, though we every day wifli ourfelves difen- 
gaged from its allurements ; let us not Rand 
upon a formal taking of leave, but wean our- 
fclvcs froni them while wc arc in the midfl of 
them. 

It is certainly the general intention of the 
greater part of mankind to accomplifh this 
work, and live according to their owui appro- 
bation, as foon as they poffibly can. But lince 
the duration of life is fb uncertain, and that has 
been a common topic of difeourfe ever fince 
there was fuch a thing as life itfclf, how is it 
pofliblc that we fliould defer a moment the 
beginning to live according to the rules of 
rcafon ? 

The man of bufinefs has ever fome one point 
to carry, and then he tells himfelf he will bid 
adieu to all the vanity of ambition. The man 
of plcafure rcfolves to take his leave at leall, 
and part civilly with his miftrefs ; but the 
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ambitious man is entangled every moment in a 
frcih purfuit, and the lover fees new charms in 
the objeA he fancied he could abandon. It is 
therefore a fantailical way of thinking, when we 
promiie ourfelvcs an alteration in our conduA 
from change of place, and difference of circum* 
Ranees; the fame paffions will attend us where- 
ever we are, till they are conquered; and we 
can never live to our fatisfaRion iii the deepeil: 
retirement, unlcfs we are capable of living fb, 
in fbme mcalure, amidR the noife and biifinefs 
of the world. 

I have ever thought men were better known 
by what could be obferved of them from a 
perufal of their private letters, than any other 
way. My friend the clergyman ^ the other 
day, upon ferious difeourfe with him concerning 
the danger of procrallination, gave me the fol- 
lowing letters from pcrfbns with whom he lives 
in great friendfhip and intimacy, according to 
the good breeding and good fenfe of his charac- 
ter. The firlf is from a man of budnefs, who 
is his convert : the fecond from one of whom 
he conceives good hopes : the third from one 
who is in no Rate at all, but carried one way 
and another by Rarts. 

* Sir, 

' I KNOW not with what words to 
exprefs to you the fenfe I have of the high obli- 
gation you have laid upon me, in the penance 

^ See Tat. N** 1 12, &c. notes on Mr. R. Parker ; and 
Guardian, N** J03, note on Mr* Deane Bartelett, of Merton 
college. See, 
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. you enjoined me of doing fbme good or othe 
to a perfon of worth every day I live. The 
Ration I am in furniihes me with daily oppor- 
tunities of this kind : and the noble principle 
with which you have infpired me, of benevo- 
lence to all I have to deal with, quickens my 
application in every thing I undertake. When 
I relieve merit from difcountenance, when I 
allift a fricndlefs perfon, when I produce con- 
cealed worth, I am diiplealed with myielf, for 
having detigned to leave the world in order to 
be virtuous. I am forty you decline the occa- 
fions which the condition 1 am in might afford 
me of enlarging your fortunes'; but know I 
contribute more to your fatisfaRion, when I 
acknowledge I am the better man, from the 
influence and authority you have over. 

Sir, 

Your moft obliged and 

Moft humble lervant, 

R. O.’ 

* Sir, 

* I AM entirely convinced of the truth 
of what you were pleafed to fay to me, when 
I was laft with you alone. You told me then 
of the filly way I was in; but you told me fo, 
as I faw you loved me, otherwife I could not 
obey your commands in letting you know my 
thoughts fo fincerely as I do at prefent. I know 
** the creature, for whom I rcfign fo much of 
my charaRcr,” is all that you faid of her ; but 
theii the trifler has fbmething in her lb unde- 
rigning and harmlefs, that her guilt in one kind 

3 
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diiappears by the companion of her innocence 
in another. Will you, virtuous men, allow no 
alteration of offences?' Muft dear Chloe be 
called by the hard name you pious people give 
to common women? 1 keep the fblcmn promife 
I made you, in writing to you the Rate of my 
mind, after your kind admonition ; and will 
endeavour to get the better of this fondnels, 
which makes me lb much her humble lervant, 
that I am almoff alhamed to fubferibe myfelf 
yours, T. D.’ 


* Sir, 

* There is no Rate of life fb anxious 
as that of a man who docs not live according to 
the didates of his own reafon. It will feem 
odd to you, when I affurc you that my love of 
retirement firR of all brought me to court ; but 
this will be no riddle, when 1 . acquaint you 
that I placed myfelf here with a defign of get- 
ting fo much money as might enable me to 
purchafe a handfbme retreat in the country: 
At prefent my circumRanccs enable me, and 
my duty prompts me, to pafs aw'ay the remain- 
ing part of my life in Rich a retirement as I at 
firR propofed to myfelf ; but to my great mis- 
fortune I have entirely loR the rclilh of it, and 
Ihould now return to the country with greater 
reluAance than I at firR came to court. I am 
fb unhappy, as to know that what 1 am fond of 
are trifles, and that what I negleA is of the 
grcateR importance : in fhort, 1 find a conteR 
in my own mind between reafbn and falliion. 
I remember you once told me, that 1 might live 
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in the world, and out of it, at the fame time. 
Let me beg of you to explain this paradox 
more at large to me, that I may conform my life, 
if poffible, both to my duty and my inclination. 

I am yours, &c. 

Re. R. B.’ 


Letters arc dirc£led * For the Spet^ator, to be left at Mr. 
Buckley’s in Little Britain, pod paid.’ N. B. In the form 
of a dircflion, this makes a hgarc in the laft column of the 
Spe«Sl. in folio. 


N^aS. Monday, April a, 1711. 


" ■■ Nfque fimper arcum 

Tendit Apoilo. Hor. 2 Od. x. Z9. 

Nor does Apollo always bend his bow. 

I SHALL here prefcnt my reader with a letter 
from a projetftor, concerning a new office which 
he thinks may very much contribute to the 
embcllifhment of the city, and to the driving 
barbarity out of our ftrects. I conflder it as a 
fatire upon projet^ors in general, and a lively 
picture of the whole art of modern criticifm. 

* Sir, 

* Observing that you have thoughts 
of creating certain officers under you, for the 
infpedtion of feveral petty enormities which 
you yourfelf cannot attend to ; and finding duly 

* By Steele. See final notes to N® 5, and N® 324. 
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ablurditics Jiung out upon the iign-poils^ of 
this city, to the great /candal of foreigners, as 
weJl as thofe of our own countiy, who are 
curious fpedlators of the fame. I do humbly 
propoie that you would be pleaied to make me 
your iiiperintendant of all fuch figures and 
devices, as are or fhall be made ule of on this 
occahon ; with full powers to rectify or expunge 
whatever I fhall find irregular or defeAivc. 
For want of fuch an officer, there is nothing 
like found literature and good fenfc to be met 
with in thefe objects, that are every where 
tbrufling themfclvcs out to the eye, and endea- 
vouring to become vifible. Our flrcets are filled 
with blue boars, black fwans, and red lions ; 
not to mention dying pigs, and hogs in armour, 
with many other creatures more extraordinary 
than any in the deferts of Afric. Strange ! 
that one who has all the birds and beads in 
nature to choofe out of, fhould live at the iign 
of an Efu Rativiis! 

* My firft talk therefore fhould be, like that 
of Hercules, to clear the city from monfters. 
In the fccond place I would forbid, that crea- 
tures of jarring and incongruous natures, iliould 

As tiic plan of this edition can only admit of references, 
or notes, in the ieweft words pollible, fuch as are curious to 
know the principles on which figns apparently fanciful may 
be traced to their originals with great probability, and often 
with certainty, inuA here he referred to the notes on the late 
edition of the I’atler, Vol. i. N" i8. Vol. iii. N“ 87, p. 3a, 
and the additional note upon it ; Vol. v. p. 415. . It would 
be very eafy to Ihew, that this raillery lofcs much of its 
poignancy, when paflTing the fign-poAs at which it is levelled ^ 
It falls ultimately, as it iiiuA do, on the devices of heraldry. 
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be joined together in the fame fign; fiich 
the beil and the neat*s . tongue, the dog and the 
gridiron. The fox and goofe may be fuppo&d 
to have met, but what has the fox and the feveii 
ftars to do together? And when did the lamb and 
dolphin ever meet, except upon a fign-pofl? 
As for the cat and fiddle, there is a conceit in 
it ; and therefore I do not intend that any thing 
I have here faid fhould affedl it. I muft how> 
ever obfcrve to you upon this fubjeft, that it is 
ufkal for a young tradefman, at his firfl fetting 
up, to add to his own fign that of the mafter 
whom he ferved; as the hufband, after mar- 
riage, gives a place to his miftrefs’s arms ift 
his own coat. This I take to have given rife 
to many of thofe abfurdities which are commit- 
ted over our heads; and, as I am informed, 
firfl occafioned the three nuns and a hare, which 
we fee fo frequently joined together. I would 
therefore eflablifh certain rules, for the deter- 
mining how far one tradefman may give the 
fign of another, and in what cafes he may be 
allowed to quarter it with his own. 

* In the third place, I would enjoin every 
fhop to make ufe of a fign which bears fome 
affinity to the wares in which it deals. What 
can be more inconfiflent, than to fee a bawd at 
the fign of the angel, or a tailor at the lion ? A 
cook fliould not live at the boot, nor a fl\oc- 
maker at the roafled pig ; and yet, for want of 
this regulation, I have feen a goat fet up before 
the door of a perfumer, and the French kind’s 
head at a fword cutler’s. 
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* An ingenious foreigner obferves, that feve^ 
ral of tho^ gentlemen who value themielves 
upon their families, and overlook fuch as are 
bred to trade, bear the tools of their forefathers 
in their coats of arms. I will not examine how 
true this is in fa6l. But though it may not be 
neceifary for pofterity thus to {ct up the iign of 
their forefathers, 1 think it highly proper for 
thofe who adually profels the trade, to ihew 
fbme fuch marks of it before their doors. 

* When the name gives an occadon for^n 
ingenious dgn-pofl, I w'ould likewiie adviie 
the owner, to take that opportunity of letting the 
world know who he is. It would have been 
ridiculous for the ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have 
lived at the fign of the trout ; for which reaibn 
ihe has ereded before her houfe the figure of 
the dfh that is her namefake. Mr. Bell has 
likewife diflinguifhed himfelf by a device of the 
fame nature : and here, fir, I mud beg leave to 
obferve to you, that this particular figure of a 
bell has given occalion to Icvcral pieces of wit 
in this kind. A man of your reading mud 
know, that Abel Drugger gained great applaufe 
by it in the time of Ben Jonlbn. Our apocry- 
phal heathen god' is alfb reprefented by this 
figure ; which, in conjundion with the dragon, 
makes a very handlumc pidure in fevcral of 
our dreets. As for the bcll-favagc, which is 
the fign of a lavage man danding by a bell, 1 
was formerly very much pu/.zlcd upon the con- 


‘ St. George. 
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ccit of it, till I accidentally fell into the reading 
of an old romance tranilated out of the French; 
Which gives an account of a very beautiful 
‘woman who 'was found in a wildernefs, and is 
called in the French La heJle Sawuage ; and is 
every where tranflated by our countrymen the 
bcll-favage. This piece of philofophy will, I 
hope, convince you that I have made fign-pofb 
my ftudy, and confequently qualified myfelf for 
the employment which I folicit at your hands. 
But before I conclude my letter, I muft com- 
municate to you another remark, which I have 
made upon the fulyeA with which I am now 
entertaining you, namely, that I can give a 
ihrewd guefs at the humour of the inhabitant 
by the fign that hangs before his door. A furly 
choleric fellow generally makes choice of a 
bear ; as men of milder difpofitions frequently 
live at the lamb. Seeing a punch bowl painted 
upon a fign near Charing-crols, and very curi- 
oully garnifhed, with a couple of angels hover- 
ing over it, and fqueezing a lemon into it, I 
had the curiolity to afk alter the maftcr of the 
houfe, and found, upon enquiry, as 1 had 
gueffed by the little agremens upon his fign, 
that he was a Frenchman. I know, fir, it is 
not requifite for me to enlarge upon thefe hints 
to a gentleman of your great abilities ; £0 huni- 
bly recommending myfelf to your favour and 
patronage,. 

I remain, &c.’ 


•' Sec bP 66. 
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I (hall add to the foregoing letter another 
‘which came Ip me by the fame penny-poft. 

From my own apartment near Charing>crols. 

* Honoured Sir, 

* Having heard that this nation is a 
great encourager of ingenuity, 1 have brought 
with me a rope-dancer that was caught in one 
of the woods belonging to the Great Mogul. 
He is by birth a monkey ; but fwings upon a 
rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glafs 
of ale, like any reaibnable creature. He gives 
great fatisfa<^ion to the quality; and if they 
will make a lubfeription for him, I will iendf 
for a brother of his out of Holland, that is a very 
good tumbler ; and alfb for another of the fame 
family whom I dcfign for my merry-andrew, 
as being an excellent mimic, and the greatcfl 
droll in the' country where he now is. I hope 
to have this entertainment in readineis for the 
next winter ; and doubt not but it will pleafe 
more than the opera, or puppet-lhow. i will 
not fay that a monkey is a better man than Ibme 
of the opera heroes; but certainly he is a better 
reprefentative of a man, than the mod: artificial 
compofition of wood and wire. If you will be 
plea^d to give me a good word in your paper, 
you fhall be every night a fpedator at my fhow 
for nothing. 

C '. I am, &c.’ 


' By Aiklifcn, Chelfca. Sec final note to N® 7. 
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N** zg. Tuefday, April 3^ lyii. 


, ■ . —— Serme lingua cmcirmus utraque 
iSuttviar : ut Cbio nota Ji commijla Falemi efi. 

IIoR. I Sat. X. 23. 

^th tonnes united Tweeter founds produce, 

Like Chian mix’d with Falernian juice. 

There is nothing that has more ftartled our 
English audience, than the Italian recitatwo at 
its firft entrance upon the ftage. People were 
wonderfully furprifed to hear generals finging 
the word of command, and ladies delivering 
mellages in mufic. Our countrymen could 
not forbear laughing when they heard a lover 
chanting out a billet-doux, and even the iuper- 
feription of a letter fet to a tune. The famous 
blunder in an old play of ‘ Enter a king and 
two fiddlers fblus,’ was now no longer an abfiir- 
dity, when it was impoilible for a hero in a de- 
fert, or a princefs in her clolet, to fpeak any thing 
unaccompanied with mufical inllruments. 

But however this Italian method of adling in 
recitativo might appear at firft hearing, 1 cannot 
but think it much more juft than that which 
prevailed in our Englifh opera before this inno- 
vation ; the traniition from an air to recitative 
mufic being more natural, than the palling from 
a fong to plain and ordinary fpcaking, w hich 
was the common method in Purcell’s operas. 

The only fault I find in our prefent practice, 
is the making ufc of the Italian recitativo with 
Englifh words, 

VoL. I. M 
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To go to the bottom of this matter I muft 
obferve, that the tone, or (as the French call it) 
the accent of every nation in their ordinary 
fpeech is altogether different from that of every 
other people; as we may fee even in the Welfh 
and Scotch who border lb near upon us. By 
the tone or accent 1 do not mean the pronuncia- 
tion of each particular word, but the Ibund of 
the whole fentence. Thus it is very common 
■for an E^glilh gentleman when he hears a 
French tragedy, to complain that the adlors all 
of them Ipeak in a tone : and therefore he very 
wilely prefers his own countrymen, not con- 
iidering that a foreigner complains of the lame 
tone in an Englilh adlor. 

For this reafon, the recitative mulic, in every 
language, Ihould be as different as the tone or 
accent of each language ; for othcrwife, what 
may properly exprefs a paflion in one language 
will not do it in another. Every one who has 
been long in Italy knows very well that the 
cadences in the recitativo bear a remote affinity 
to the tone of their voices in ordinary conver- 
lation, or to Ipeak more properly, are only the 
accents of their language made more muilcal 
and tuneful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admira- 
tion, in the Italian mufic (if one may fo call, 
them) which rcfemblc their accents in difeourfe 
on luch occalions, are not unlike the ordinary 
tones of an Englifli voice when we are angry ; 
infbmuch that I have often Iccn. our audiences 
extremely miflaken as to what has been doing 
upon the ftage, and expecting to fee the hero 
knock down his mellenger, when he has been 
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aiking him a queftton; or fancying that he 
quarrels with his friend, when he only bids him 
good-morrow. 

For this.reaibn the Italian artiib cannot agree 
with our Engliih muiicians in admiring Pur- 
cell’s compbfitions, and thinking his tunes ib 
wonderfully adapted to his words ; becaufe both 
nations do not always ezprels the fame pailions 
by the lame founds. 

1 am therefore humbly of opinion, that an 
Engliih compofcr Ihould not follow the Italian 
recitative too iervilely, but make uic of many 
gentle deviations from it, in compliance with his 
own native language. He may copy out of it 
all the lulling ibftneis and *, dying falls* (as 
Shakfpeare calls them), but ihould ftill remem- 
ber that he ought to accommodate himfelf to an 
Engliih audience; and by humouring the tone 
of our voices in ordinary converiation, have the 
&mc regard to the accent of his own language, 
as thofe peribns had to theirs whom he profeiles 
to imitate. It is obierved, that ievcral of the 
iinging birds of our own country leam to fweeten 
their voices, and mellow the harihnefs of their 
natural notes, by pradliiing under thofe that 
come from warmer climates. In the fame 
manner I would allow the Italian opera to lend 
our Engliih muiic as much as may grace and 
ibften it, but never entirely to annihilate and 
deilroy it. Let the infuiion be as ilrong as you 
pleafe, but ftill let the fubjedl matter of it be • 
Engliih. 

A compofer iliould fit his muiic to the genius 
of the people, and coniider that the delicacy of 

M a 
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heju'ing, and tafte of harmony, has been formed 
updn thoie founds which every countiy abounds 
with. In fliort, that mufic is of a relative 
nature, and what is harmony to one ear, may 
1>e diilbnance to another. 

The fame obfervations which 1 have made 
tipon the recitative part of mufic, may be ap- 
plied to all our fbngs and airs in general. 

Signior BaptiR Lully a<Red like a man of fenfe 
in this particular. He found the French mufic 
extremely defedive, and very often barbarous. 
However, knowing the genius of the people, 
the humour of their language, and the preju- 
diced ears he had to deal with, he did not pre-^ 
tend to extirpate the French mufic, and plant 
the Italian in its Read; but only to cultivate and 
dvilize it with innumerable graces and modu- 
lations which he borrowed from the Italians. 
By this means “ the French muRc is now perfeft 
in its kind; and when you fay it is not fb good 
as the Italian; you only mean that it does not 
pleaf^ you fb well; for there is fcarce a French- 
man who would not wonder to hear you give 
the Italian Rich a preference. The mufic of the 
French is indeed very properly adapted to their 
pronunciation and accent, as their whole opera 
wonderfully favours the genius of Rich a gay 
airy people ^ The chorus in which that opera 
abounds, gives the parterre frequent opportuni- 
ties of joining in confbrt " with the Rage. This 
inclination of the audience to fing along with 
the aRors fb prevails with them, that I have 

“ Tbefe floeans. " See 13, note, p. 80. * Concert. 
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ibmetimes known the pcrfi^rmer on the Rage 
do no more in a celebrated fong, than the clerk 
of a parilh church, who fcrves only to raiie the 
pfalm, and is afterwards drowned in the niuiic 
of the congregation. Every ador that comes 
on the Rage is a beau. The queens and heroines 
are ib painted, that they appear as ruddy and 
cheny-chceked as milk-maids. The Riepherds 
are all embroidered, and acquit themfelves in a 
ball better than our EngliRi dancing-maRers. 
I have feen a couple of rivers appear in red 
-Rockings; and Alpheus, inRead of having his 
head covered with fedge and bull-ruRies, mak- 
ing love in a full-bottomed periwig, and a plume 
of feathers; but with a voice fo full of fliakes 
and quavers, that J Riould have thought the 
murmurs of a country brook the much more 
agreeable muRc. 

I remetnber the laR opera I faw in that 
merry nation was the Rape of Proferpine, where 
Pluto, to make the more tempting figure, puts 
himfelf in a French equipage, and brings Afca- 
laphus along with him as his valet de chambre. 
This is what we call folly and impertinence; 
but what the French look upon as gay and 
polite. 

1 Riall add no more to what I have here 
oRered, than that mufic, architedture, and paint- 
ing, as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce 
their laws and rules from the general fenfe and 
taRe of mankind, and not from the principles of 
thofe arts themlelves; or in other words, the 
taRe is not to conform to the art, but the art to 
the taRe. Mufic is not defigned to plcale only 
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chromatic cars, but all that are capable of dif- 
tinguilhing harlh from difagreeable notesl A 
man of an ordinary car is a judge whether a 
paffion is expreifed in proper founds, and whe- 
ther the melody of thole founds be more or lels 
pleafing. * C^ 


0*^ Complete fets of this paper for the month of March, 
are fold by Mr. Greaves in St. JaraesVftreet ; Mr. Lillie, 
perfumer, the corner of Beaufort-buildings, Meflrs. Sanger, 
Knapton, Round, and Mr8.Baldwin. — Sped, in folio. 


N"30. Wednefday, April 4, 1711. 


Si, Mimnermus uti cenfet^ Jitu amort jocifqae 
Nil ejljucundum-, vivas in amort jocijqut. 

Hor. 1 £p. vi. 

If nothing, as Mimnermus Arives to prove. 

Can e’er be pleafant without mirth aiid love. 

Then. live in mitth and love, thy fports purfue. Creech. 

One common calamity makes men extremely 
affe<^ each other, though they differ in every 
.other partictilar. The paflion of love is the 
‘'mofl: general concern among men ; and I am 
glad to hear by my laft advices, from Oxford, 
that there are a fet of fighers in that univerfity, 
who have eredlcd themlelves into a fociety 
in honour of that tender paflion. Thefe gen- 
tlemen arc of that fort of inamoratos, who are 
not fb veiy much loft to common fenfe, but 
that they underftand the folly they are guilty 

. ^ By Addilbn, Chelfea. See final note to N“ 7, on Addi- 
fon’s lienatures C,L,I, 0 ; on the fame fubjed, and 

notes ifidtm. 
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of; and for that reaibn ieparate themielves fiom 
all other company, becaufe they 'will eiyoy the 
pfeafure of talking incoherently, without being 
’ ridiculous to any but each other. When a n3a.n 
comes into the club, he is not obliged to make 
any introduction to his diicourle, but at once; 
as he is ieating himielf in his chair, ipeaks in 
the thread of his own thoughts, * She gave me 
a very obliging glance, ihe never looked fb well 
in her life as this evening;* or the like reflec- 
tion, without regard to any other member of the 
fociety; for in this aiTembly they do not meet 
to talk to each other, but every man claims the 
full liberty of talking to himielf. Inflead of 
fliufF-boxes and canes, which are the ufual helps 
to difcourfe with other young fello'ws, theie 
have each fome piece of ribbon, a broken fan, 
or an old girdle, which they play with while 
they talk of the fair peribn remembered by each 
reipeClive token. According to the reprefenta- 
tion of the matter from my letters, the company 
appear like lb many players rehearling behind 
the fccnes; one is lighing and lamenting his 
delliny in befeeching terms, another declaring 
he will break his chain, and another, in dumb- 
fliow, flriving to expreis his paflion by bis gel^ 
ture. It is very ordinary in the aflcmbly fbr 
one of a fudden to rile and make a difcourle 
concerning bis paflion in general, and defcribe 
the temper of his mind in fuch a manner, as 
that the whole company lhall join in the 
defcription, and feel the force of it. In this 
cafe, if any man has declared the violence of 
his flame in more pathetic terms, he b made 
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prefident for that night, out of rdpeft to hia 
iiiperior pailion. 

We had ibme years ago in'this town a iet of 
people who met and drelTed like lovers, and 
were diftingullhed by the name of the Fringe* 
glove club; but they were perlbnsof fuch mode- 
rate intelleds, even before they were impaired 
by their pailion. that their irregularities could 
not fumiih liifficient variety of folly to afford 
daily new impertinences ; by which means that 
inftitution dropped. Thefe fellows could exprefs 
their pailion in nothing but their drefs ; but the 
Oxonians are fantaftical now they are lovers, in 
proportion to their learning and underftanding 
before they became liich. The thoughts of the 
ancient poets on this agreeable phrenzy, are 
tranllated in honour of Ibmc modem beauty ; 
and Chloris is won to day by the fame compli- 
ment that was made to Lelbia a thouland years 
ago. But as far as I can learn, the patron of 
the club is the renowned Don Quixote, The 
adventures of that gentle knight are frequently 
mentioned in the fociety, under the colour of 
laughing at the pailion and themfelves; but at 
the lame time, though they are fenliblc of the 
extravagancies of that unhappy warrior, they 
do not oblerve, that to turn all the reading of 
the beft and wilell; writings into rhaplbdies of 
love, is a phrenzy no lefs diverting than that 
pf the aforelaid acdompliihed Spaniard. A 
gentleman who, I hope, will continue his cor- 
relpondence, is lately admitted into the frater- 
nity, and fent ipe the following letter : 
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' Sir, 

* * Since I find you take notice of 

Clubs, I beg leave to give you an account of one 
in Oxford, which you have no where mentioned, 
and perhaps never heard of. We diftinguiih 
ourfelves by the title of the Amorous Club, arc 
all votaries of Cupid, and admirers .of the fair 
iex. The reafon that we are fo little known in 
the world, is the fecrecy which we are obliged 
to live under in the univerfity. Our conRitution 
runs counter to that of the place wherein we 
live: for in love there are no dodors, and we all 
profefs fo high a pafiion, that we admit of no 
graduates in it. Our prefidentfhip is beftowed 
according to the dignity of paiiion; our number 
is unlimited ; and our ilatutes are like thofe of 
the druids, recorded in our own breads only, 
and explained by the majority of the company. 
A miftrefs, and a poem in her praiie, will intro- 
duce any candidate. Without the latter no one 
can be admitted ; for he that is not in love 
enough to rhyme, is unqualified for our Ibciety. 
To ipeak difrelpc^lfully of any woman is cx- 
pulfion from our gentle focicty. As we are at 
prefent all of us gownmen, inilcad of duelling 
when we arc rivals, we drink together the 
health of our miftrefs. The manner of doing 
this fometimes indeed creates debates ; on fuch 
occafions we have rccourfe to the rules of 16’vc 
among the ancients. 

" Navia /ex Cyatbis, feptem Juftina biiatur” 

' Mart. £pig. i. 71 ^ 

** Six cups to Naevia, to Juftina feven.” 
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This method of a glafs to every letter of her 
name, occalioned the other night a dilpute of 
ibme warmth. A young ftudent, who is in lovie 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Dimple, was ib unrealbn- 
able as to begin het health under the name of 
ERzahethay which lb exafperated the club, that 
by common confent we retrenched it to Betty. 

, We look upon a man as no company that does 
not iigh five times in a quarter of an hour; and 
look upon a member as very abflird, that is fb 
much himfelf as to make a dire<^ anfwer to a 
queRion. In fine, the whole aflembly is made 
up of abfent. men, that is, of fiich perfbns as 
have loR their locality, arid whole minds and 
bodies never keep company with one another. 
As I am an unfortunate member of this difl:ra<^- 
ed-fociety, you cannot exped a very regular ac- 
count of it ; for which rcafbn I hope you will 
pardon me that I fo abruptly fubferibe myfelf^ 

Sir, 

Your moll obedient, 

humble lervant, 

T. B. 

* I forgot to tell you, that Albiiia, who has 
fix votaries in this club, is one of your readers.’ 

Ri. 

By Steele. See final notes to N®6,,and N®3a4. on 
Steele’s fignatares R and T. 

London : Printed for Sam. Buckley, at the Dolphin 
in Little Lritain ; and fold by A. Baldwin ib Warwick-lane ; 
where advertifements are taken in ; as alfo by Charles Lillie, 
perfumer, at the comer of Beaufort-buildings in the Strand. 
•~SpeA. in folio. Semper. 
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N® 31.. Thurfday, April 5, 1711. 


Sit mihi feu audita loqui ■■ ' ■ 

ViRG. A!n. vi. a65. 

What I have heard, permit me to relate. 

I 

Last night, upon my going into a cofFec- 
houie not far from the Hay- market theatre, I 
diverted mylelf for above half an hour with 
overhearing the difeourfe of one, who, by the 
ihabbinefs of his drels, the extravagance of his 
conceptions, and the hurry of his Ipeech, I dif- 
covered to be of that fpecies who are generally 
diilinguiihed by the title of Projedlors. This 
gentleman, for I found he was treated as fuch 
by his audience, was entertaining a whole table 
of liileners with the projeft of an opera, which 
he told us had not coft him above two or three 
mornings in the contrivance, and which he was 
ready to put in execution, provided he might find 
his account in it. He faid, that he had oblerved 
the great trouble and inconvenience which ladies 
were at, in travelling up and down to the feve- 
ral ihows that arc exhibited in different quarters 
of the town. The dancing monkies are in one 
place ; the puppet-lhow in another ; the opera 
in a third; not to mention the lions, that are al- 
moft a whole day’s journey from the politer part 
of the town. By this means people of figure are 
forced to lofe half the winter after their coming 
to town, before they have feen all the ftrange 
fights about it. In order to remedy this great 
inconvenience, our prgedlor drew out of his 
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pocket the feheme of an opera, intitled. The 
Expedition of Alexander the Great; in which 
he had dilpofed all the remarkable Ihows about 
town, among the feenes and decorations of his 
piece. The thought he confelTed, was not ori- 
ginally his own, but that he had taken the hint 
of it from icveral performances which he had 
ieen upon our Rage : in one of which there was 
a raree-lhow ; in another a ladder dance, and in 
others a poRure-man, a moving pidurt, with 
many curiofitics of the like nature. 

'This Expedition of Alexander opens with 
his coniulting the oracle at Delphos, in which 
the dumb conjuror, who has been vilited by fo 
many perfons of quality of late years, is to be 
introduced as telling his fortune. At the fame 
time Clinch of Barnet is reprefented in another 
corner of the temple, as ringing the bells of 
Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The tent of 
Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs, 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fall in love with 
a piece of wax-work, that reprefents the beau- 
tiful Statira. When Alexander comes into that 
country, in which Quintus Curtius tells us the 
dogs were fo exceeding fierce, that they would 
not lofe their hold, though they were cut to 
pieces limb by limb, and that they would hang 
upon their prey by their teeth when they had 
nothing but a mouth leR, there is to be a feene 
of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be 
reprefented all the diverfions of that place, the 

* For the illuftration of this whole paragraph, fee Tatler 
with notes, N° 14, et pajjim. See alfo SpeS. N° 36. 
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bull-baiting only excepted, which cannot pof- 
fibly be exhibited in the theatre, by reafbn of 
the lownefs of the roof. The feveral woods in 
Alia, which Alexander mull be fuppofed to pals 
through, will give the audience a fight of mon- 
kies dancing upon ropes, with many other plea- 
fantries of that ludicrous Ipecies. At the fame 
time, if there chance to be any Itrange animals 
in town, whether birds or beafts, they may be 
either let loofe among the woods, or driven acrols 
the ftage by fome of the country people of Alia. 
In the lall great battle, Pinkethman is to per- 
fonate king Porus upon an elephant, and is to be 
encountered by Powell, reprelenting Alexander 
the Great, upon a dromedary, which neverthe- 
lefs Mr. Powell is delired to call by the name of 
Bucephalus. Upon the dole of this great deci- 
live battle, when the two kings are thoroughly 
reconciled, to Ihew the mutual friendlliip and 
good correfpondence that reigns between them, 
they both of them go together to a puppet-lhow, 
in which the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior, 
may have an opportunity of dilplaying his whole 
art of machinery, for the diverlion of the two 
monarchs. Some at the table urged, that a 
puppet-lhow was not a lliitable entertainment 
for Alexander the Great ; and that it might be 
introduced more properly, if we fuppole the 
conqueror touched upon that part of India which 
is faid to be inhabited by the pygmies. But 
this objedion was looked upon as frivolous, and 
the propofal immediately overruled. Our pro- 
jedlor further added, that after the reconcilia- 
tion of thefe two kings, they might invite one 
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another to dinner, a:nd either of them entertain 
his gueft with the German artiil: *^*, Mr. 
Pinkethman’s heathen gods, or any of the like 
diveiiions, which ihall then chance to be in 
vogue. 

This project was received with very great 
applaufe by the whole table. Upon which the 
undertaker told us, that he had not yet com* 
municated to us above half his defign ; for that 
Alexander being a Greek, it was his intention 
that the whole opera ihould be a6tcd in that 
language, which was a tongue he was fure 
would wonderfully pleale the ladies, efpecially 
when it was a little railed and rounded by the 
lonick diale<^; and could not but be acceptable 
to the whole audience, becaufe there arc fewer 
of them who underlland Greek than Italian. 
The only difficulty that remained, was how to 
get performers, unlels we could perfuade Ibme 
gentlemen of the univerfities to learn to ling, in 
order to qualify themlelves for the Rage ; but 
this ot^e<Aion loon vanilhed, when the projector 

*** Lately arrived a rare and cur'ous artift, who in the 

f irefence of all fpet^ators makes all forts and fafhions of 
ndian China, and other curious figures of various colours as 
fmall as they pleafe. Alfo all forts of birds, fowls, images of 
men, &c. He bloweth all colours of glafs curioully. See. 
He fhew'eth a glafs of w ater wherein 4 or 5 images rife or 
fall as he pleafes ; with fevcral rarities. • A wheel turned by 
human power, which fpins 10,000 yards of glafs in lefs than 
half an hour. He makes for faie, artificial eyes to admiration, 
curioully coloured, and not to be difeerned from natural eye^, 
and teaches how they may fix ihem in their heads themfelvcs, 
to the great fatisfa£tion of all who ufe them. — f'tvat Regina. 
No date. Harl. mss. 5961 ; Tat. with notes. Vol.vi. N*’252, 
ad Jin. p. 298. , 
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informed -us that the Greeks were at prelent' the 
only mulicians in the Turkilh empire, and that 
it would be very eafy for our fadiory at Smyrna 
to furnilh us every year with a colony of muli- 
cians, by the opportunity of the Turkey fleet ; 
belides, fays he, if we want any Angle voice for 
any lower part in the opera, Lawrence can learn 
to Ijpeak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in a 
fortnight’s time. 

The projedtor having thus lettled matters, to 
the good-liking of all that heard him, he left 
his feat at the table, and planted himlelf before 
the fire, w'here I had unluckily taken my Hand 
for the convenience x>f overhearing what he laid. 
Whether he had oblerved me to be more atten- 
tive than ordinary, 1 cannot tell, but he had not 
Hood by me above a quarter of a minute, but he 
turned fliort upon me on a fudden, and catching 
me by a button * of my coat, attacked me very 
abruptly after the following manner. * Befides, 
fir, I have heard of a very extraordinary genius 
for mufic that lives in Switzerland, who has lb 
Arong a Ipring in his fingers, that he can make 
the board of an organ found like a drum, and 
if I could but procure a fubfeription of about 
ten thoufand pounds every winter, I would un- 
dertake to fetch him over, and oblige him by 
articles to let every thing that lliould be fung 
upon the Englilh Aage.’ After this he looked 
full in my face, expecting I would make an 
anfwer, when, by good luck, a gentleman that 

•-See Guard. N® 84; and Spe£l. N“ a68. Notes on Mr. 
James Heywood. ' 
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very proper hums and pauies in his harangue, 
-which lofe their ugline6 in the narration,, and 
which my correlpondent (begging his pardon) 
has no very good talent at reprefenting. I very 
much approve of the contempt the Ibciety has 
of beauty. Nothing ought to be laudable in a 
man, in which his will is not concerned; 
therefore our (bciety can follow nature, and 
where ihe has thought fit, as it were, to mock 
herfelf, we can do ib too, and be merry upon 
the occafion. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

* Your making public the late 
trouble I gave you, you will find to have 
been the occafion of this. Who ^ould 1 
meet at the cofFee-houfe door the other night, 
but my old friend Mr. Prefident? I law 
Ibmewhat had pleafed him; and as loon as 
he had call his eye upon me, O ho, dodor, 
rare news from London (fays he), the Spec- 
tator has made honourable mention of the 
club (man), and publilhed to the world his 
fincerc defire to be a member, with a recom- 
mendatory defeription of his phiz : and though 
our confiitution has made no particular pro- 
vifion for Ihort faces, yet his being an extra- 
ordinary cafe, I believe we (hall find an hole 
for him to creep in at; for I afiure you he is 
not againfi; the canon ; and if his fides are as 
compadl as his joles, he need not dil^ile him- 

felf to make one of us.” I prefently called 

Voi. f. N 
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for the paper", to fee how you looked in print; 
and after we had regaled ourfelves a while 
upon the plealant ima^ of* our proielyte, Mr. 
Preiident told me I fhould be his danger at the 
next night’s club : where we were no iboner 
come, and pipes brought, but Mr. Prefident 
began an harangue upon your introdu<ftion to 
my epiftle, fetting forth with no lefs volubility 
of ipeech, than ftrength of realbn, ** That a 
ipeculation of this nature was what had been 
long and much wanted ; and that he doubted 
not but it w'ould be of ineftimable value to the 
public, in reconciling even of bodies and fouls ; 
m compohiig and quieting the minds of men 
under all corporal redundancies, deficiencies, 
and irregularities whatfbever; and making every 
one fit down content in his own carcafe, though 
it were not perhaps fb mathematically put toge- 
ther as he could wifh.** And again, ** How 
that for want of a due confideration of what 
you firft advance, viz. That our faces are not 
of our own choofing, people had been tranf- 
ported beyond all good breeding, and hurried 
themlelves into unaccountable and fatal extra- 
vagancies; as, how many impartial looking- 
gl^s had been ceniured and calumniated, nay, 
and ibmetimes ihivered into ten thoufand fplin- 
ters, only for a fair reprefentation of the truth ? 
How many head-ftrings and garters had been 
made acceflary, and actually forfeited, only be- 

Sped. N** I. Not a print ftridljr fpeaking, either en- 
graven or etched. 
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caufe folks muft needs qiforrel with their own 
lhadows ? And who (continues he) but is 
deeply ienfible, that one great fource of the 
uneafinefs and miiery of human life, eipecially 
amongft thole of diftindtion, arifes from nothing 
in the world elfe, but too fevere a contemplation 
of an indefeafible contexture of our external 
parts, or certain natural and invincible difpofi- 
tions to be fat or lean? When a little more of 
Mr. Spedlator’s philolbphy would take off all 
this. In the mean time let them oblerve, that 
there is not one of their grievances of this fort, 
but perhaps, in (bme ages of the world, has 
been highly in vogue, and may be fo again; 
nay, in Ibme country or other, ten to one is fo 
at this day. My lady Ample is the moil: 
milerable .woman in the world, purely of her 
own making. She even grudges herielf meat 
and drink, for fear Ihe fhould thrive by them ; 
and is conffantly crying out, * In a quarter of a 
year more I lhall be quite out of all manner of 
ihape !’ Now the lady*s misfortune feems to 
be only this, that ihe is planted in a wrong 
foil ; for go but to the other lide of the water, 
it is a jeft at Haerlem to talk of a fhape under 
eighteen ffone. Thelc wife traders regulate 
their beauties as they do their butter, by the 
pound ; and Mils Crofs, when fhe firft arrived 
in the Low Countries, was not computed to be 
fo handlbme as Madam Van Briiket by near 
half a ton. On the other hand, there is fquire 
Lath, a proper gentleman of fifteen hundred 
pound per annum, as well as of an unblameable 
life and converfation : yet would not I be the 

N 2 ' 
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eiquire for half his eftate ; for if it was as 
much more, he would freely part with it all 
for a p£ur of legs to his mind. Whereas in 
the reign of our firil; Edward of glorious 
memory, nothing more modilh than a brace of 
your fine taper fiipporters; and his m^eft^, 
without an inch of calf, managed affairs in 
peace or war as laudably as the bravefl; and moil 
politic of his anceilors ; and was as terrible to 
his neighbours under the royal name of Long- 
ihanks, as Coeur de Lion to the Saracens before 
him. If we look farther back into hiftory, we 
fhall find that Alexander the Great wore his 
head a little over the left fhoulder, and then 
not a foul ftirred out till he had adjufted his 
neck-bone; the whole nobility addrefled the 
prince and each other obliquely, and all matters 
of importance were concerted and carried on in 
the Macedonian court, with their polls on one 
fide. For about the firil century nothing made 
more noife in the world than Roman nofes, 
and then not a word of them till they revived 
again in eighty-eight *. Nor is it lb very long 
fince Richard the Third fet up half the backs 
of the nation; and high Ihoulders, as well as 
high noles, w’ere the top of the falhion. But 
to come to, ourfelves, gentlemen, though I find 
by my quinquennial oblervations, that we fhall 
nevcir get ladies enough to make a party in our 
pwn country, yet might we meet with better 
luccefs among Ibme of our allies. And what 

* On the acceffion of king William III. in compliment to 
whom. Dryden, in the plates to his tranilation of Virgil, had 
^neas always reprefented with a Roman nofe. 
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think you if our board fat for a Dutch piece ? 
Truly I 'am of opinion, that as odd as we 
appear in flelh and blood, we ihould be no fuch 
ftrange things in metzo>tinto. But this prt^eA 
may reft till our number, is complete ; and this 
being our ele<ftion night, give me leave to pro* 
pofe Mr. Spedator. You fee his inclinations, 
and perhaps we may not have his fellow.” 

' 1 found moft of them (as is ufual in all ftich 
cafes) were prepared; but one of the ieniors 
(whom by the bye Mr. Preiident had taken all 
this pains to bring over) lat ftill, and cocking 
his chin, which leemed only to be levelled at 
his nofe, very gravely declared, V That in cafe 
he had had ftifficient knowledge of you, no man 
Ihould have been more willing to have ferved 
you; but that he, for his part, had always had 
regard to his own conference, as well as other 
people’s merit ; and he did not know but that 
you might be a handfemc fellow; for as for 
your own certificate, it was every body’s bufi- 
nefs to f{ieak for themfelves.” Mr. Prefident 
immediately retorted, ** A handfeme fellow ! 
why he is a wit, fir, and you know the pro- 
verb;” and to eafe the old gentleman of his 
fcruples, cried, ** That for matter of merit it 
was all one, you might wear a maik.” This 
threw him into a paufe, and he looked defirous 
of three days to confider on it ; . but Mr. Pre- 
fident improved the thought, and followed him 
up with an old ftory, “ That wits were privi- 
leged to wear what maiks they pleafed in all 
ages; and that a vizard had been the conftant 
crown of their labours, which was generally' 
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pieiented them by the hand of ibme fatyr, and 
ibmetimes of Apollo himfelf:*’ For the truth 
of which he appealed to the frontilpiece of 
ieveral books, and particularly to * the Englilh 
Juvenal, to which he referred him ; and only 
added, ** That fuch authors were the Larvati, 
or Larva donati of the ancients. This cleared 
up all, and in the concluiion you were chole 
probationer ; and Mr. Prefident put round your 
health as fuch, protefiing, i* That though indeed 
he talked of a vizard, he did not believe all the 
while you had any more occaiion for it than the 
cat-a>mountain fo that all you have to do 
now is to pay your fees, which are here very 
reafbnable, if you are not impofed upon ; and ' 
you may Rile yourfelf Informh Societatis Sochts : 
which I am defired to acquaint you with; and 
upon the fame I beg you to accept of the con- 
gratulation of. 

Sir, 

Your obliged humble fervant, 
Oxford* A. C.’ 

March 21. 

Ry. 

y By Steele. See final notes to N** 5, and to N° 324. 
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N®33. Saturday, April 7, 1711. 


Fervidus- tecum puer^ et fobttts 
Gratief zouh, freperentque nympbitf 
Et paritm comis fine te jvvtntas^ 

Mtrcuriufipu. Hor. 1 Od. xxx. 5. 

The graces with their zones unloos’d; 

The nymphs their beauties all expos’d ; 

From every fpring, and every plain; 

Thy pow’rful, hot, and winged Boy; 

And youth that’s dull without thy joy j 
And Mercury compofe thy train. Creech. 

“A FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom 
I will call Lsetitia and Daphne; the former 
is one of .the greateil: beauties of the age in 
which Ihe lives, the latter no way remarkable 
for any charms in her peribn. Upon this one 
circumftance of their outward form, the good 
and ill of their life leems to turn. Lsetitia has 
not, from her very childhood, heard any thing 
elfe but commendations of her features and 
complexion, by which means (He is no other than 
nature made her, a very beautiful outride. The 
confcioufneis of her charms has rendered her 
infupportably vain and infolent, towards all who 
have to do with her. Daphne, who was alinoll: 
twenty before one civil thing had ever been iaid 
to her, found herfelf obliged to acquire ibme 
accompliriiments to make up for the want of 
thofe attradrions which ihe iaw in her rider. 
Poor Daphne was feldom fubmitted to in a 
debate wherein ihe was concerned; her difcoyiie 
had nothing to recommend it but the good ienfe 
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of it, and ihe was always under a neceility to 
have very well considered what ihe was to fay 
before ihe uttered it; while Laetitia was^iftened 
to with partiality, and approbation iat in the 
countenances of thoie ihe converied with, before 
ihe communicated what ihe had to fay. Thefe 
cauies have produced iuitable effects, and Laetitia 
is as inSpid a companion as Daphne is an agree- 
able One. Laetitia, coniident of favour, hasftudicd 
no arts to pleaie ; Daphne, deipairing of any 
inclination towards her peribn, has depended only 
on her merit. Laetitia has always ibmething in 
her air that is iiillen, grave, and diiconiblatp. 
Daphne has a countenance that appears chearful, 
open, and unconcerned. A young gentleman 
iaw Laetitia this winter at a play, and became 
her captive. His fortune was fuch, that he 
wanted veiy little introduction to fpeak his 
ientiments to her father. The lover was ' 
admitted with the utmoft freedom into the 
family, where a conftrained behaviour, {cverc 
looks, and diilant civilities> were the highefl; 
favouxshe could obtain of Laetitia; while Daphne 
uled him with the good humour, familiarity, and 
innocence of a lifter : infbmuch that he would' 
often fay to her, * Dear Daphne, wert thou but 
as han^ome as Laetitia — .* . She received fuch 
language with that ingenuous and pleaftng mirth, 
which is natural to a woman without deiign. He 
ftill hghed in vain for Laetitia, but found certain 
relief in the agreeable converiation of Daphne. 
At length heartily tired with the haughty 
impertinence of Laetitia, and charmed with the 
repeated inftances of good-humour he had 
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obierved in Daphne, he one day told the latter, 
that he had ibmething to fay to her he hoped 
fhe would be pleafcd with — * Faith, Daphne,’ 
continued he, * I am in love with thee, and 
defpife thy lifter lincerely.* The manner of his 
declaring himfelf gave his miftrefs occalion for 
a very hearty laughter. — * Nay,’ lays he, * I 
knew you would laugh at me, but 1 will alk 
your father.’ He did lb ; the father received 
his intelligence with no lefs joy than furprile, 
and was very glad he had now no care left but 
for his beauty, which he thought he could carry 
to market at his leiliire. I do not know any 
thing that has pleafed me lo much a great while, 
as this conqueft of my friend Daphne’s. All 
her acquaintance congratulate her upon her 
chance-medley, and laugh at that premeditating 
murderer her lifter. As it is an argument of a 
light mind, to think the worfe of ourfelvcs for 
the imperfe<ftions of our perlbn, it is equally 
below us to value ourfelves upon the advantages 
of them. The female world feem to be almoft 
incorrigibly gone aftray in this particular; for 
which realbn I lhall recommend the following 
extra<ft out of a friend’s letter * to the profefled 
beauties who are a people almoft as unfufterable 
as the profelled wits. 

* Monsieur St. Evremond has concluded 
one of his clTays with affirming, that the latt 
lighs of a handfome woman are not fo much for 

* The friend who was the author of this letter was Mr. 
John Hughes. See a fecond letter on the fame fulije£t by 
the fame author, Spedlator N“53. 
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the lols of her. life, as of her beauty. Perhaps 
this raillery is purfiied too far, yet it is turned 
upon a very obvious remark, that 'woman’s 
ftrongeft palHon is for her own beauty, and that 
ihe values it as her favourite diiHndion. From 
hence it is that all arts, which pretend to im- 
prove or preferve it, meet with fo general a 
reception among the fex. To fay nothing of 
many falle helps and contraband wares of beauty, 
which are daily vended in this great mart, there 
is not a maiden gentlewoman of a good family, 
in any country of South Britain, who has not 
heard of the virtues of May-dew, or is unfur- 
nilhed with fbme receipt or other in favour of 
her complexion ; and 1 have known a phyfician 
of learning and fenfe, after eight years Rudy in 
the univcrfity, and a courfe of travels into moft 
countries of Europe, owe the firft railing of his 
fortunes to a cofmctic wafli. 

* This has given me occalion to conlidcr how 
fo univerlal a difpoiition in womankind, which 
fprings from a laudable motive, the defire of 
pleaiing, and proceeds upon an opinion, not 
altogether groundlefs, that nature may be helped 
by art, may be turned to their advantage. And, 
methinks, it would be an acceptable lervice to 
take them out of the hands of quacks and pre- 
tenders, and to prevent their impofing upon 
themfclves, by difeovering to them the true 
fecret and art of improving beauty. 

* In order to this, before I touch upon it 
diredly, it will be neceffary to lay down a few 
preliminary maxims, viz. 
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* That no viroman can be handibme by the 
force of features alone, any more than Ihe can 
bfc witty Only by the help of fpeech. 

* That pride deftroys all lymmetiy and grace, 
and atfedtation is a more terrible enemy to 'fine 
faces than the fmall-pox. 

' That no woman is capable of being beautiful, 
who is not incapable of being falfe. 

* And, That what would be odious in a friend, 
is deformity in a miflrefs. 

* From thefe few principles, thus laid down, 
it will be ealy to prove, that the true art of affift- 
ing beauty confifis in embelliihing the whole 
perfon by the proper ornaments of virtuous and 
commendable qualities. By this help alone it 
is, that thofe who are the favourite work of 
nature, or as Mr. Dryden expreffes it, the 
porcelain clay of human kind, become animated, 
and are in a capacity of exerting their charms : 
and thofe who feem to be ncgleded by her, 
like models wrought in hade, are capable in 
a great meafure of finifhing what ihe has left 
imperfeft. 

* It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea 
of that iex, which was created to refine the joys, 
and foften the cares of humanity, by the mod 
agreeable participation, to confider them merely 
as objed^s of fight. This is abridging them of 
their natural extent of power, to put them upon 
a level with their pidures at Kneller’s. How 
much nobler is the contemplation of beauty, 
heightened by virtue, and commanding our 
edeem and love, while it draws our objervatioii? 
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How faint and fpiritlefs are the charms of a 
coquette, when compared with the real loveli- 
neis of Sophronia’s innocence, piety, good-* 
humour, and truth ; virtues which add a new 
ibftnels to her fex, and even beautify her 
beauty ! That agrecablencfs which mull other- 
wife have appeared no longer in the modefl 
virgin, is now preferved in the tender mother, 
the prudent friend, and the faithful wife. 
Colours artfully fpread upon canvafs may enter- 
tain the eye, but not afFed; the heart; and ihe 
who takes no care to add to the natural graces 
of her perfbn any excellent (qualities, may be 
allowed flill to amufc, as a pidurc, but not to 
triumph as a beauty. 

* When Adam is introduced by Milton, 
deferibing Eve in Paradife, and relating to the 
angel the impreflions he felt upon feeing her at 
her firfl creation, he docs not reprefent her like 
a Grecian Venus, by her fhape or features, but 
by the lullrc of her mind which fhone in them, 
and gave them their power of charming: 

Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye. 

In all her geflures dignity and love P’ 

‘ Without this irradiating power, the proudefl 
fair one ought to know, whatever her glafs may 
tell her to the contrary, that her moR perfe<^ 
features arc uninformed and dead. 

* I cannot, better clofe this moral, than by a 
Ihort epitaph written by Ben Jonfbn, with a 
fpirit which nothing could infpire but fuch an 
objeft as I have been deferibing ; 
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“ Underneath this ftone doth lie* 

As much virtue as could die ; 

• Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live." 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble Icrvant, 

R*. R.B.’ 


N° 34. Monday, April 9, 1711. 


' p arcit 

Cognatis maculis Jtmlis fera- 

Jov. Sat. XV. 159. 
From fpottcd fkins the leopard does refrain. Tate. 

The club of which I am a member, is very 
luckily compofed of fuch perfbns as arc engaged 
in different ways of life, and deputed as it were 
out of the moft confpicuous clalTes of mankind. 
By this means I am furniflied with t 4 ie greateft 
variety of hints and materials, and know every 
thing that palTes in the different quarters and 
divifions, not only of this great city, but of the 
whole kingdom. My readers too have the 
fatisfatftion to find that there is no rank or 
degree among them, who have not their repre- 
Tentative in this club, and that there is always 
fbmebody prefent who will take care of their 
refpeftive interefts, that nothing may be written 
or publifhed to the prejudice or infringement of 
their juft rights and privileges. 

• By Steele. Sec final notes to N*5, and to N*324, on 
Steele’s fignatures R and T. 
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I laft night fat very late in a company with 
this fele<R body of friends, who entertained me 
with fcvcral remarks which they and others had 
made upon thofe my fpcculations, as alfo with 
the various fuccefs which they had met with 
among their fcvcral ranks and degrees of readers. 
Will Honeycomb told me, in the fofteft manner 
he could, that there were Ibmc ladies (but for 
your comfort, lays Will, they arc not thofe of 
the moll: wit) that were offended at the liberties 
I had taken with the opera and the puppct-lhow ; 
that fome of them w^ere likewile very much 
furprilcd, that I Ihould think fuch ferious points 
as the drefs and equipage of perlbns of quality, 
proper fubjc<ffs for raillery. 

He was going on, when lir Andrew Freeport 
took him up lliort, and told him, that the papers 
he hinted at had done great good in the city, 
and that all their wives and daughters were the 
better for them ; and further added, that the 
whole city thought themfclvcs very much 
obliged to me for declaring my generous inten- 
tions to fcourge vice and folly as they appear 
in a multitude, without condcfccnding to be a 
publilher of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. 
* In Ihort,’ lays fir Andrew, ‘ if you avoid that 
foolilh beaten road of falling upon aldermen and 
citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity 
and luxury of courts, your paper muff needs be 
of general ufc.’ 

Upon this my friend the Templar told lir 
Andrew, that he wondered to hear a man of 
his fenfe talk after that manner ; that the city 

3 
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had always been the province far fatire; and 
that the wits of king Charles’s time jefted upon, 
nothing elfe during his whole reign. He then 
Ihewed, by the examples of Horace, Juvenal, 
Boileau, and the beft writers of every age, that 
the follies of the llage and court had never been 
accounted too facred for ridicule, how great 
Ibever the perfons might be that patronized 
them. ‘ But after all,’ fays he, * I think your 
raillery has made too great an excuriion, in 
attacking Icveral perfons of the inns of court ; 
and I do not believe you can fhew me any 
precedent for your behaviour in that parti- 
cular.’ 

My good friend fir Roger de Coverley, who 
had faid nothing all this while, began his fpeech 
with a pifh ! and told us, that he wondered to 
fee fb many men of fenfe lb very ferious upon 
fooleries. * Let our good friend,’ fays he, 
* attack every one that deferves it: I would only 
advife you, Mr. Spedlator, applying himfelf to 
me, to take care how you meddle with country 
fquires. They are the ornaments of the Englilh 
nation ; men of good heads and found bodies ! 
and, let me tell you, fomc of them take it ill of 
you, that you mention fox-hunters with lb little 
refpeft.’ 

Captain Sentry fpoke very fparingly on this 
occafion. What he faid was only to commend 
my prudence in not touching upon the army, 
and advifed me to continue to adl difcreetly in 
that point. 

By this time I found every fubjeft of my 
fpeculations was taken away from me, by one 
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or other of th^dub ; and began to think mylelf 
in the condition of the good man that had one 
wife who took a dillike to his grey hairs, and 
another to his black, till by their picking out 
what each of them had an averfion to, they left 
his head altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus muiing with myfelf, my 
worthy friend the Clergyman, who, very luckily 
tor me, was at the club that night, undertook 
my caufe. Me told us, that he wondered any 
order of perlbns ihould think themlelves too 
confiderable to be advi&d. That it was not 
quality, but innocence, which exempted men 
from reproof. That vice and folly ought to be 
attacked wherever they could be met with, and 
efpecially when they were placed in high and 
confpicuous Rations of life. He further added, 
that my paper would only ferve to aggravate 
the pains of poverty, if it chiedy expoled thole 
who are already depreiled, and in fbme meafure 
turned into ridicule, by the meannels of their 
conditions and circumRances. He afterward 
proceeded to take notice of the great ule this paper 
might be of to the public, by reprehending 
thole vices which are too trivial for the chaRile- 
ment of the law, and too fantaRical for the 
cognizance of the pulpit. He then advifed 
me to profecute my undertaking with cheer- 
fulnels, and alTurcd me, that whoever might 
be difplcafed with me, I Ihould be approved by 
all thofc whofe nrailes do honour to the perfons 
on whom they are beRowed. 

The whole club pay a particular deference 
to the difcourle of this gentleman, and ar^ 
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drawn into what he iays^ as mtitfi by the can- 
did ingenuous manner with which he delivers 
himfelf, as by the ftrength of argument and 
force of reafbn which he makes ufe of. Will 
Honeycomb immediately agreed, that fkhat be 
had laid was right; and that for his part, he 
would not infift upon the quarter which he had 
demanded for the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up 
the city with the fame franknefs. The Templar 
would not ftand out, and was followed by fir 
Roger and the Captain ; who all agreed that I 
fhould be at liberty to carry the war into what 
quarter I plcafed; provided I continued to com- 
bat with criminals in a body, and to afTault the 
vice without hurting the perfbn. 

This debate, which was held for the good of 
mankind, put me in mind of that which the 
Roman triumvirate were formerly engaged in 
for their deftnu^ion. Every man at firfl flood 
hard for his friend, till they found that by this 
means they fhould fpoil their profcription : and 
at length making a facrifice of all their acquaint- 
ance and relations, furniibed out a very decent 
execution. 

Having thus taken my refolutions to march 
on boldly in the caufe of virtue and good icnfe, 
and to annoy their adverfaries in whatever de- 
gree or rank of men they may be found; I fhall 
be deaf for the future to all the remonflrances 
that fhall be made to me on this account. If 
Punch grows extravagant, I fhall reprimand him 
very freely. If the Rage becomes a nurfery of 
folly and impertinence, 1 fhall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In fhort, if 1 meet with 
Vot. I. O 
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any thing in city, court, or country, that Ihocks 
modefly or good manners, I lhall ufe my utmoil 
endeavours to make an example of it. I muil 
however, intreat every particular perfon, who 
does liie the honour to be a reader of this pa- 
per, never to think himfelf, or any one of his 
friends or enepnies, aimed at in what is faid: for 
I promite him, never to draw a faulty character 
w*hich does not fit at leaft a thoutand people ; 
or to publiih a fingle paper, that is not written 
in the ipirit of benevolence, and with a love of 
mankind. C*. 

An advertifement, dated May lo, 17 ii, announced 
about this time the fale of feveral acres in the Levels of Ha- 
vering and Daggenham, decreed to be fold by her majefty’s 
commiffionen of (ewers for non*p^ment of taxes aflefled for 
repair of a breach in the Level of Daggenham, very likely now 
to be made up. The words in Italics are the very words of the 
advertifement. See Capt. John Perry’s Account of Stopping 
Dagenham Breach, a very carious butfcarce book, 8vo. 1721. 
Printed for B. Tooke. 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final note 
to N”7, on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, I, O; N” 22i, and 
notes on cabaliftical letters, icc. 
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N°35. Tuefday, April lo, 1711. 


Bifu ineptt res ineptiar nulla eft. Mart. 

Nothing fo foolifh as the laugh of fools. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none 
in which authors arc more apt to mifcarry than 
in works of humour, as there is none in which 
they are more ambitious to excel. It is not an 
imagination that teems with monfters, an head 
that is filled with extravagant conceptions, 
which is capable of fumifhing the world with 
diverfions of this nature; and yet if we look into 
the productions of feveral writers, who fet up 
for men of humour, what wild irregular fan- 
cies, what unnatural diftortions of thought do 
we meet with ? If they ipeak nonfenfe, they 
believe they are talking humour; and when 
they have drawn together a icheme of abfurd, 
inconfiftent ideas, they are not able to read it 
over to themfelvcs without laughing. Thefe 
poor gentlemen endeavcftir to gain themfelves 
the reputation of wits and humourifb, by flich 
monflrous conceits as almofl qualify them for 
Bedlam; not confidering that humour fhould 
always lie under the check of reafbn, and that 
it requires the direction of the niceft judgment, 
by fb much the more as it indulges itfclf in the 
moft boundlefs freedoms. There is a kind of 
nature that is to be obferved in this fort of com- 
pofitions, as well as in all other ; and a certain 
regularity pf thought which muft difeover the 
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writer to be a man of Icnfc, at the fame time 
that he appears altogether given up to caprice. 
For my part, when I read the delirious mirth 
of an unlkilful author, I cannot be fb barbarous 
as to divert myfelf with it, but am rather apt 
to pity the man, than laugh at any thing he 
writes. 

The dccealcd Mr. Shadwell, who had himfclf 
a great deal of the talent which I am treating of, 
rcprclents an empty rake, in one of his plays, 
as very much furprized to hear one fay that 
breaking of windows was not humour ; and I 
queftion not but fcveral Englifh readers will be 
as much ftartled to hear me affirm, that many of 
thofe raving incoherent pieces, which arc often 
fpread among us, under odd chimerical titles, 
arc rather the offsprings of a diftempered brain 
than works of humour. 

It is indeed much eaficr to deferibe what is 
not humour, than what is; and very difficult 
to define it otherwife than as Cowley has done 
wit, by negatives. Were I to give my own no- 
tions of it, I would deliver them after Plato’s 
manner, in a kind of allegory, and by fuppofing 
Humour to be a perfon, deduce to him all his 
qualifications, according to the following genea- 
logy. Truth was the founder of the family, 
and the father of Good Senfe. Good Senfe was 
the father of Wit, who married a lady of colla- 
teral line called Mirth, by whom he had iffuc 
Humour. Humour therefore being the youngcll 
of this illuftrious family, and defeended from 
parents of fuch different difpofitions, is very va- 
rious and unequal in his temper; fometimes you 
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fee him putting on grave looks and a Iblcrnn 
habit, fometimcs airy in his behaviour and flin- 
taftic in his drcfs; infomuch that at different 
times he appears as ferious as a judge, and as 
jocular as a merry andrew. But as he has a great 
deal of the mother in his conftitution, whatever 
mood he is in, he never fails to make his com- 
pany laugh. 

But fince there is an impoftor abroad, w’ho 
takes upon him the name of this young gentle- 
man, and would willingly pafs for him in the 
world ; to the end that well-meaning p.cr/bns 
may not be impofed upon by cheats, I would 
defire my readers, wdien they meet with this 
pretender, to look into his parentage, and to 
examine him Itrittly, whether or no he be re- 
motely allied to Truth, and lineally defeended 
from Good Senfe ; if not, they may conclude 
him a counterfeit. They may likewile diitui- 
guifli him by a loud and exccifive lauglucr, in 
which he fcldom gets his company to j .in with 
him. For as True Humour ».!:encni!l v lujks feri- 
ous, while every body laughs about 111 ;n ; Falfe 
Humour is always laughing, vviiiiii: every body 
about him looks Icrious. I Ihedl only add, if he 
has not in him a mixture of hv)th jiarcnts, tliat 
is, if he would pats for the olTspring of Wit 
without Mirth, or Mirth w ithout W it, you may 
conclude him to be altogether fpuiious and a 
cheat. 

The impoftor of whom I am fpcakingjdcfccnds 
originally from Falfchood, who w'as the mother 
of Nonlenfe, who was brought to bed of a ton 
called Frenz}', who married one of the daugh- 
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ters of Foll^, oomniionly known by the name of 
Laughter, on whom he. begot that monibous 
infant of which I have here been fpeaking. I 
lhall iet down at length the genealo^cal table 
of FaUe Humour, and, at the fame time, place 
under it the genealogy of True Humour, that 
the reader may at one view behold their different 
pedigrees and relations. 

Faliehood, 

Nonlenie. 

Frenzy. Laughter. 

Falie Humour^ 

. Truthi 

Good Senfe. 

Wit. ^Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning, 
ieveral of the children of Falie Humour, who 
are more in number than the lands of the Tea, 
and might in particular enumerate the many 
ions and daughters which he has begot in this 
iiland. But as this would be a very invidious 
talk, I lhall only oblerve in general, that Falie 
Humour differs lirom the True, as a monkey 
does from a man. 

Firft of all. He is exceedingly given to little 
apilh tricks and buHboneries. 

Secondly, He lb much delights in mimicry, 
that it is all one to him whether he expoles by 
it idee and folly, luxury and avarice^ or, on the 
contxaiy, idrtue and wifdom, pa^in and poverty. 
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Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, info- 
much that he will bite the hand that feeds him, 
and endeavour to ridicule both friends and foes 
indifferently. Eor having but fmall talents, he 
mufl; be merry where he can, not where he 
Ihould. 

Fourthly, JBeing entirely void of reafon, he 
purfues no point either of morality or inftrudion, 
but is ludicrous only for the fake of being ib. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing 
mock reprefentations, his ridicule is always per- 
fbnal, and aimed at the vicious man, or the 
writer; not at the vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole fpecies 
of falfe humouriib ; but as one of my principal 
dehgns in this paper is to beat down that malig- 
nant fpirit, which difcovers itfelf in the writings 
of the> prefent age, I lhall not fcruple, for the 
future, to fingle out any of the fmall wits, that 
infeft the world with fuch compofitions as are 
ill-natured, immoral, and abfurd. This is the 
only exception which I (hall make to the general 
rule I have prefcribed myfelf, of attacking mul- 
titudes, fince every honed; man ought tb look 
upon himfelf as in a natural Rate of war with 
the libeller and lampooner, and to annoy them 
wherever they fall in his way. This is but re- 
taliating upou them, and treating them as they 
treat others. C . 

** By Addifon, dated, it feenia, from ChelTea. See £nal 
UQte toN*7, onAddifpn’sfignatures C,L,I,0; andN®aar, 
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N®36. Wednefday, April ii, 1711. 


"L nmama monftra 

PeiferimuS' Vino. ^n. iii. ^83. 

Things the moft out of nature we endure. 


I SHALL not put mjfelf to any farther pains 
^ this day's entertainment, than barely to pub* 
Al the letters and titles of petitions from the 
playhoule, with the minutes I have made upon 
the latter for my condud: in relation to them. 


Drury-Iane, April the 9tb. 

* Upon reading the projed which is fet forth 
in one of your late papers', of making an alliance 
between all the bulls, bears, elephants, and lions, 
which are feparately expofed to public view in 
the cities of London and Weftminiler; together 
with the other wonders, ihows, and monfters, 
whereof you made relpedive mention in the 
faid ipeculation; we, the chief adors of this 
playhouie, met and fat upon the faid deiign. 
It is with great delight that we exped the exe* 
cution of this work; and in order to contribute 
to it we have given wAming to all our ghoils to 
get their livelihoods where they can, and not to 
appear among us after day-break of the 16th 
indant. We are relblved to take this opportu- 
nity to parjt with every thing which does not 
contribute to the reprefentation of human life ; 
■ and ihall make a free gift of all animated uteniils 


” See Sped. N^si. 
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to your prqedor. The hangings you ^meriy 
mentioned are run away ; as are likewiie a iet 
of chairs, each of which was met upon two 
legs going through the Role tavern at two 
this morning. We hope, fir, you will give 
proper notice to the town that we are endea- 
vouring at theie regulations; and that we intend 
for the future to ibew no monflers, but men 
who are converted into fuch by their own 
induftiy and affedation. If you will pleafe to 
be at the houfe to>night, you will fee me do 
my endeavour to fhew fbme unnatural appear- 
ances which are in vogue among the polite and 
well-bred. I am to prefent, in the charader of 
a fine lady dancing, all the difiortions which 
are frequently taken for graces in mien and 
gefture. This, fir, is a fpecimen of the 
methods we ihall take to expofe the monilers 
which come within the notice of a regular- 
theatre; and we dcfire nothing more grofs may 
be admitted by you Spedators for the future. 
We have caihiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and defign our kings ihall for the future 
make love, and fit in council, without an army; 
and wait only your diredion, whether you will 
have them reinforce king Porus, or Join the 
troops of Macedon. Mr. Pinkethman rclblves 
to confiilt his pantheon of heathen gods in 
oppofition to the oracle of Delphos, and doubts 
not but he ihall turn the fortune of Porus, when 
he perfbnates him. I am defired by the com- 
pany to inform you, that they fubmit to your 
ceniures ; and ihall have you in greater venera- 
^on than Hercules was of old, if you ean drive 
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monfters from the theatre; and think your merit 
-will be as much greater than his, as to convince 
is more than to conquer. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

T. D.* 


' Sir, 

* When* 1 acqudnt you with the 
great and unexpected viciffitudes of my fortune, 
I doubt not but 1 (hall obtain your pity and 
favour. I have for many years paft been Thun- 
derer to the playhouie; and have not only made 
as much noilfe out of the clouds as any prede- 
ceilbr of mine in the theatre that ever bore that 
character, but alio have defcended and fpoke 
on the itage as the bold Thunderer in The 
Rehearfal. When they got me down thus low, 
they thought fit to degrade me further, and 
make me a ghoit. I was contented with this 
for thele two lail winters; but they carry their 
tyranny itill further, and not fatished that 1 am 
banifhed from above ground, they have given 
me to underfland that I am wholly to depart 
their dominions, and taken from me even my 
iubtcrrancous employment. Now, fir, what 1 
defire of you is, that if your undertaker thinks 
fit to ufc fire-arms (as other authors have done) 
in the time of Alexander, I may be a cannon 
againfl: Porus, or elfe provide for me in the 
burning of Perfepolb, or what other method you 
ihall think fit. 

Salmoneus of Covent-garden,* 
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Xhe petition of all the Devils of the ^lay- 
houie in behalf of thcmfclves and families, 
fetting forth their expulfion from thence,* with 
certificates of their good life and converiation, 
and praying relief. 

The merit of this petition referred to Mr. 
Chr. Rich who made them devils. 

The petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, 
to command the Pioneers in the Ehepedition of 
Alexander. 

Granted. 

The petition of William Bullock*,- to be 
Hepheflion to Pinkethman the Great ^ 

Granted. 

* See Tatler, N® 42, N“ 99, and notes on Divito, under 
which name the patentee of the playhoufe, Mr. Rich, is 
there mentioned. See alfo Cibber’s Apology, &c. paffim. 

‘ See Tatler, N" 7, N** 188 ; Spe<^tor, N° 44, and notes 
on Bullock. 

See Tatler, N®4, N® 7, N“ 20, N®i88; Spe£btor, 
N®3 i, N® 370; and notes on Penkethman. See alfo C. 
Cibber’s Apology for his own Life, vol. i. p. X12, ftq, rt 
pajfim. Edit. i2mo. 2 vols. 1756, where there is a full 
account of Penkethman, of dramatic charadlers and a&irs in 
the author’s own time, and much curious information in the 
hiftofy of the ftage, antecedent to his perfonal engagement 
and concern with it. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A widow gentlewoman, well born both by father and 
mother’s ilde, lieing the daughter of Thomas Prater, once an 
eminent praiSitioncr in the law, andof Letitia Tattle, a family 
well known in all parts of this kingdom, having been reduced 
by misfortunes to wait on feveral great perfons, and for fome 
time to be a teacher at a boarding-fehool of young ladies, 
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giveth notice to the public, T)ut Ihe hath lately taken a houfe 
near Bloomibuiy-iquare, ^mmodionfly fituated next the 
felds in a good air; where Ihe teaches all forts of birds of the 
locjuaciooB kind, as parrots, darlings, magpies, and Others, 
to imitate human ▼mees in greater perfedion than erer was 
yet pra^fed. They are not only indrufted to pronounce 
worm didindly, and in a proper tone and accent, but to 
fpeak the language with great , purity and volubility of tongue, 
^ether with all the didiionable phrafes andcoroplimentsnow 
in ufe either at tea-tables, or vifiting-days. 'I'hofe that have 
good voices may be taught to fing the newed opera-airs, and 
if required, to fpeak either Italian or French, paying fome- 
thing extraordinary above the common rates. .They whofe 
friends are not able to pay the full prices, may be taken as 
half boarders. She teadies fuch as are dedgned for the 
diverfion of the public, and to ad in enchanted woods on 
the theatres, by the great. As die has often obferved with 
much concern how indecent an education is ufually given 
thefe innocent creatures, which in ibtne meafure is owing to 
their being placed in rooms next the drect, where, to the 
great odence of chade and tender ears, they learn ribaldry, 
obfeene fongs, and immoded expreilions from paflfengers, 
and idle people, as alfo to cry dfli and card* matches, with 
other ufelefs parts of learning to birds who have rich friends, 
die has fitted up proper and neat apartments for them in the 
back part of her laid houfe; where die Aiders none to 
approach them but herfelf, and a fervant vnaid who is deaf 
and dumb, and whom die provided on purpofe .to prepare 
their food, and cleanfe their cages ; having found by long 
experience how hard a thing it is for tliofc to keep Glence 
who have the ufe of Ipeech, and the dangers her fcholars are 
ex'pofed to, by the drong impredions that are made by liarlh 
founds, and vulgar dialeSs. In Ihort, if they are birds of any 
parts or capacity, die will undertake to lender them fv>accom- 
plidied in the compafs of a twelvemonth, that they diall be fit 
converfation for fuch ladies as love to choofe their friends and 
companions, out of this fpecies. R 

‘ By Steele. See final note to N" 5« 
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N®37. ThuriHaj, April la, 1711. 


■ ' Non ilia eth eahihtfvt ATtntrva 

' Fitmiuas ajjueta mama — 

Viao. JEn. ▼ii. 805, 
Uiibreil to fpinning, in the loom nnfluird. Dryden. 

SoM£ months ago, my- friend fir Roger, 
being in the country^ inclofed a letter to me, 
diredted to a certain lady whom I ihall here call 
by the name of Leonora S and as it contained 
matters of coniequence, delired me to deliver it 
to her with my own hand. Accordingly I waited 
upon her lad3fftip pretty early in the morning, 
and was defired by her woman to walk into her 
lady’s library, till liich time as ihe was in readi- 
ned to receiye me. The very found of a lady’s 
library gave me a great curiofity to fee it ; and 
as it was fbme time before the lady came to me, 
I had an opportunity of turning over a great 
many of her books, which were ranged toge- 
ther in a very beautiful order. At the end of 
the folios (which were finely bound and gift) 
were great jars of china placed one above 
another in a very noble piece of archite(^re\ 
The quartos were feparated from the octavos by 
a pile of fmaller veflels, which rofe in a delight- 
ful pyramid. The odavps were bounded by tea- 

s See N‘*92, N** 140, N** 153 ; and notes on Leonora, and 
MilsShepheard, whole name by marriage became Mrs. Perry, 
jthe lady here alluded to. 

•• See Tat. in 8vo. with notes, N* 83, p. 223 ; Lover, N“. 
10; and Swift’s Works, vol. xxii. cr. ovo. p. 35. ' 
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dilhes of all lhapes, colours/ and fizes, which 
were fo difpoied on a wooden frame, that they 
looked like one continued pillar indented with 
the fined drokes of fculpture, and dained with 
the greated variety of dyes. That part of the 
library which was defigned for the reception of 
plays and pamphlets, and other loole papers, was 
inclofed in a kind of fquare, confiding of one of 
the prettied grotesque works that 1 ever iaw, and 
made up of fcaramouches, lions, monkies, man- 
darines, trees, Ihells, and a thouiand other odd 
figures in china ware. In the midd of the room 
was a little japan table, with a quire of gilt 
paper upon it, and on the paper a filver fnud*- 
box made in .the diape of a little book. I found 
there were feveral other counterfeit books upon 
the upper (helves, which were carved in wood, 
and (eiyed only to fill up the numbers like faggots 
in the muder of a regiment. I was wonderfully 
pleafed with iuch a mixt kind of furniture, as 
(eemed very (iiitable both to the lady and the 
fcholar,and did not know at fird whether I (hould 
fancy myfelf in a grotto, or in a libraiy. 

Upon my looking into the books, 1 found 
there were (bihe few which the lady had bought 
(or her own ufe, but that mod of them had been 
got together, either becaule (he had heard them 
praifed, or becaufe ^e had feen the authors of 
them. Among (everal that I examined, I very 
well remember the(e' that follow : 

■ Oglcby’s Vir^l. 

Diydcn’s Juvenal. 

Cadandra. 
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Cleopatra. 

Aftraea. 

Sir llaac Newton's Works. 

The Grand Cirrus ; with a pin ihick m one of 
the middle leaves. 

Pembroke’s Arcadia. 

Locke on Human Underftanding : with a 
paper of patches in it. 

A Spelling Book. . 

A Didionary for the explanation of hard 
words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple’s Efilays. 

Father Malebranche’s Search after Truth, 
tranilated into Englilh. 

A book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper’s ^dwifery. 

The Ladies Calling. 

Tales in Verfo* by Durfey: bound in red 
leather, ^t on the back, and doubled 
down in foveral places. 

All the Clafiic Authors in Wood. 

A fot of Elzevirs by the ianie Hknd. 

Clelia : which opened of itfolf in the place 
that defcribes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker’s Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele’s Chriftian Hero. > 

A Prayer-book : with a bottle of Hungry- 
Water by. the fide of it. 

Dr. Sacheverell’s Speech. 
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fielding's Trial. 

Seneca’s Morals. • 

Taylor’s Holy Living ahd Dying. 

La Ferte’s Inilru^ons for Country Diuices. 

I 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book 
thefe, and feverai other authors, when 
Leonora entered, and upon my preienting her 
with a letter from the knight, told me, with an 
uni^akable grace, that ihe hoped iir Roger was 
in good health : I anfwered Yes, for I hate long 
ipeeches, and after a bow or two retired. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, 
and is Rill a very lovely woman. She has been 
a widow for two or three years, and being unfor- 
tunate in her iiril: marriage, has taken a refolu- 
tion never to venture upon a fecond. She has 
no children to take care of, and leaves the 
management of her eRate to my good friend fir 
Roger. But as the mind naturally finks into a 
kind of lethargy, and falls afleep, that is not 
agitated' by fbme favourite pleafures and pur- 
fiiits, Leonora has turned all the paflion of her 
fex into a love of books and retirement. She 
cx)nvcrles chiefly with men (as fhe has often faid 
herfelf), but it is only in their writings; and 
admits of very few male viiitants, except my 
friend fir Roger, whom fhe hears with great 
plcafure, and without fcandal. As her reading - 
has lain very muchaoiong romances, it has given 
her a very particular turn of thinking, and dif- 
coyers itfelf even in her houfe, her gardens, and 
her furniture. Sir Roger has entertained me an 
hour together with a.defcription of her country 
3 
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foLt, which is iituated in' a kind of wildenie^ 
about an hundred miles diftant from London^ 
and looks like a little enchanted patace. ^ tThe 
rocks about her are ihaped into artificial- giottos 
covered with woodbines and -jeflamines. The 
woods are cut into (hady walks, twifiied into 
bowers, and filled with cages of turtles. The 
iprings are made to run among pebbles, and 1^. 
that means taught to murmur very agreefdily^ 
They are likewile collected into a beautii^ 
lake that is inhabited by a couple of fwans, and 
empties itlelf by a little rivulet which runs 
through a green meadow, and is known in the 
family by the name of The Purling Stream. 
The knight likewile tells me, that this lady 
preferves her. game better than any of the gen- 
tlemen in the country, not (lays fir Roger) 
that ihe lets lb great a value upon her partridges 
and phealantSf as upon her larks and nightin- 
gales. For Ihe lays that every bird which is 
killed in her ground, will i{X)il a concert, and 
that fhe ihall certainly mifs him Che next year. 

When I think how oddly this lady is improved 
by learning, 1 look upon her with a mixture of 
admiration and pity. Amidfi: thefe innocent 
entertainments which ihe has formed to herfelf, 
how much more valuable does file appear than 
thoie of her fex, who employ tHemlelves in 
diverfions that are leis reaibnable, though more in 
faihion } What improvement would a woman 
have made, who is ib fuiceptible of imprefiSons 
from what ihe reads, had ihe been guided to 
fuch books as have a tendency to enli^ten the 

underftanding and redify the paifiohs, as well as 

VoL. I. P . 
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while (he writhed hefi^ itito as i:&axiy diffinent 
poRures to engage him. Whdi flie laughed* 
her lips Were to fever at a greater difhuice dian 
ordinary to ihew her teeth; her fan was to point 
to ibmething at a diiitance* that in the reach (he 
may difcover the roundnef^ of her arm ; then 
Ihe is utterly mifiaken in what (he faw* £iUs 
back, fmiles at her^n folly, and is fb wholly 
difcompofed, that her tucker is to be edjuftM* 
her bomm expofed, and the whole woman put 
into new airs and graces. While ihe was doing 
all this, the gallant had time to think of ibme- 
thing very pleaiant to iay next to her, or make 
ibme unkind obiervation on ibme other lady to 
feed her vanity. Theie unhappy edfe 61 s of 
aiFedUtion, naturally led me to look into that 
ftrange ihite of mind which ib generally diico- 
lours the behaviour of moil: people we meet 
with. 

The learned Dr. Bumetj in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes occaiion to obierve, that every 
thought is attended with a coniciouiheis and 
repreientativeneis > the mind has nothing pre- 
iented to it but what is immediately followed 
by a reflection of conicience, which tells yovt 
whether that which was ib preiented is graceful 
or unbecoming. This aCt of the mind difcovers 
. itfelf in the gefture, by a proper behaviour in 
thoie whoie confcioufnm goes no further .than 
to direct them in the juft progreis of their pre- 
fent itate or aCtion ; but betrays an interruption 
in every fecond thought, when the confcioui^ 
nefs is employed in too fondly approving a man's 
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own conceptions ; which fort of confciouihefs is 
what we cul afiedation. 

As the lore of pnuie is iniplanted* in our 
bofoms as a ifarpng incentive to worthy a6tions, 
it is a very difficult talk to get above a defire of 
it for things that ihould. be wholly indifferent. 
Women, whole hearts arC fixed upon the plea- 
lure they have in the confcioufnefs that they 
are the objeds of love and^jtdmiratipn, are ever 
changing the air oif their countenances, and alter- 
ing 'the attitude of their bodies, to ftrike the 
hearts of their beholders with new jfenfe of their 
beauty. The dreffing part of our fex, whole 
minds are the lame with the lillier part of the 
other, are exactly in the like uneafy condition 
to be regarded for a v«rell-tied cravat, an hat 
cocked with an uncommon briiknels, a very 
well-cholen coat, or other inftances of meri, 
which they are impatient to fee unoblerved. 

This apparent amdation, ariling from an ill- 
governed conlcioufnels, is not lo much to be 
wondered at in luch loole and trivial minds as 
thele : but when we lee it reign in charaAers’ 
of worth and diffin^lion, it is what you cannot 
but lament, not without fome indignation. It 
creeps into the heart of the wile man as well as 
that of the coxcomb. When you lee a man of 
fenle look about for applaule, and dilcover an 
itching inclination to bexommended; lay traps 
for a little incenle, even from thofe w'hole opi- 
nion he values in nothing but his own favour ; 
who is fafe againit this weaknels? Or who 
knows whether he is guilty of it or not ? The 
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beft way to get clear of liich a light fbndnels ibr 
applaufe, is to take all poilible care to throw off 
the love of it upon occasions that are not in 
themfelves laudable, but as it appears we hope 
for no praiie from them. Of this nature are all 
graces in men’s perlbns^ drels, and bodily 
deportment, which will naturally .be winning 
and attra^ve if we Hiink not of them, but loie 
their force in proportion to our endeavour to 
make them fuch. ' 

When OUT confcioufnefs turns upon the main 
delign of life, and our thoughts are employed 
upon the chief purpofe either in bufinels or 
pleaiure, we lhall never betray an affedation, for 
we cannot be guilty of it: but when we give 
the paifion for praife an unbridled liberty, our 
pleafure in little perfedions robs us of what is 
due to us for great virtues, and worthy qualities. 
How many excellent Ipeeches and honeft adions 
are loff, for want of being indi^rent where we 
ought } Men are oppreffed with regard to their 
wa;^ of {peaking and ading, inftcad of having 
their thoughts bent upon what they fhould do 
or fay ; and by that means bury a capacity for 
great things, by their fear of failing in indifferent 
things. This, perhaps, cannot be called affec- 
tation; but it has fbme tindure pf it, at lead: fb 
far, as that their fear of erring in a thing of no 
confequcnce, argues they would be too much 
plealed in performing -it. 

It is only from a thorough difregard to him- 
felf in fuch particulars, that a man can ad with 
a laudable fufHciency : his heart is fixed upon 
one point in view; and - he commits no errors, 
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becauie he thinks nothing -an ‘ error but 'what 
deviates hnom that intention. 

The wild havodc afieftation ih that 

ptft of the world, which Ihould be mi^ pcdite, 
» vifible wherever we turn out eyea: -it pulhes 
men not only into impertinences in cba vemtion, 
but allb in their premeditated ipeeches. At the 
bar it torments the bench, whole buiine& it is 
to cut oiF all Superfluities in what is fpoken 
before it by the praditioner ; as well as ftveral 
little- pieces of injufiice which ariie from the 
law ftfelf. I have feen it make a man nih from 
the purpole before a judge, who was, when at 
the bar himlelf, ib dole and lodcal a pleader, 
that with all ■ the pomp of eloquence in his 
power, he never ljx>ke a word too much 

It might be borne even here, but it often 
afcends the pulpit itfelf; and the declaimer, in 
thatiacred place, is frequently fb impertinently 
witty, fpeaks of the laft day itfelf with fb many 
quaint phrafes, that there is no man whounder^ 
ftands rullery, but muft refolve to fin no more. 
Nay, you may behold him fbmetimes in prayer, 
for a proper delivery of the great truths he is to 
utter, humble himfclf with fb very well-turned 
phrafe, and mention his own unworthinefs in a 
way fb very becoming, that the air of the pretty 
gentleman is preferved, under the lowlinefs of 
the preacher. 

I Shall end this with a Short letter I writ the 
other day to a very witty man, overrun with the 
&ult 1 am Speaking of: 

‘ This feenu to be intendd as a co^plimept to chancellor 
Cpwper. 
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* Dear Sir,- 

'< I.OTEK!P'ibme time with you the 
o^er day« and muft take the liberty of a friei^ 
to tell you.of.th^ uniiifierable aihedtation .you 
are guilty !ofv in. all you &y -and do. When I 
gave you an hint of it, you aiked me whether 
a man is to. be cold to what his fnends think pf 
him ? No, but piraiie is not. to*be the enter- 
tainment of every moment. He tliat hopes for 
it muft be able to fu^nd the pofleffion of it till 
proper periods of life, or death itfelf. If you 
would not radier be commended than bO praife- 
worthy, contemn little merits; and allow no man 
to be & free with you; as to praiie you to your 
^ce. Your vanity by this means will want its 
food. At the &me time your paffion for efteem 
will be more fully gratined ; men will praife 
you in their a<ftions : where you now receive 
one compliment, you will then receive twenty 
civilities. Till then you will never have of 
either, further than. 

Sir, 

T “. Your humble fcrvant.* 

By Steele. It has the (ignature R in the original publi- 
cation in folio. Sec final notes to N” 5, anti N” 324. 
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Afulta JerOt ut plaeeam gtmu irriteiile vatum^ 

Cikm fcribo—^ Hoa. 2 Ep. ii. 102. 

IMITATED. 

Much do t fuflcT, much, io keep iii peacie 
This jeilou^ wafpifli,' wrong-beM*d rhyming race. 

Pups. 

As a perfed tragedy is the nobleft produdtion 
of human nature, fb it is capable of givilig the 
mind one of the moft delightful and moft 
improving entertainments. A virtuous man 
(lays Seneca) ftruggling with misfortunes, is 
fuch a ^e^cle as gods might look upon with 
pleafure ; and fuch a pleafure it is which one 
meets with in the reprefeutation of a well*writ- 
ten tragedy. Diverfions of this kind wear out 
of our thoughts every thing that is mean and 
little. They cheriih and cultivate that huma- 
nity which is the ornament of our nature. 
They Ibften inlblence, ibothe affliction, and 
iubdue the mind to the difpenlations of Pro- 
vidence. 

It is no wonder therefore that in all the polite 
nations of the world, this part of the drama 
has met with public encouragement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece 
and Borne, in the intricacy and dilpoiition of 
the fable ; but, what a Chriilian writer would 
be afflamed to own, falls infinitely ihort of it 
in the moral part of the performance. 
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. This I may ihow more at large hereafter: and 
in the mean time, that I may contribute ibme- 
thing towards the improvement of the Engliih 
tragedy, 1 ihall take notice, in this and in other 
following papers, of ionie partiddar ^rts in it 
that ieem liable to exception. 

Ariiliotle obferves, that the lambic verle in 
the Greek tongue was the moft proper for tra- 
gedy: becaute at the fame time that it lifted up 
the difeourfe from profe, it was that which ap- 
proached nearer to it than any other kind of 
verfe. ‘ For,’ fays he, ' we may obferve that 
men in ordinary difeourfe very often ipeak 
iambics, without taking notice of it.’ We may 
make the fame obfervation of our Englifh blank 
verfe, which often enters into our common dif* 
courle, though we do not attend to it, and is 
filch a due medium between rhyme and profe, 
that it feems wonderfully adapted to tragedy. 
I am therefore very much offended when 1 fee a 
play in rhyme ; which is as abfurd in Englifh, 
as a tragedy of hexameters would have been in 
Greek or Latin. The fblecifm is, I think, ftill 
greater in thofe plays that have fbme feenes in 
rhyme and fome in blank verfe, which are to be 
looked upon as two feveral languages; or where 
we fee fome particular fimilies dignified with 
rhyme, at the fame time that every thing about 
them.lies in blank verfe. 1 would not however 
debar the poet from concluding his tragedy, 
or if he pleafes, every a6l of it, with -two or 
three couplets, which may have the fame 
effe& as an air in the Italian opera after a long 
recitativo, and give the ador a graceful exit. 
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Beildes that we fee a diverflty of numbers in 
ibme parts of the old tragedy, in order to hinder 
the ear from being tired with the iame conti« 
nued modulation of voice. For the fame realbn 
1 do not*diflike the ipeeches in our Englilh 
tragedy that dole with an hemiftich, or half 
verfe, notwithftanding the peribn who fpcaks 
after it begins a new verie, without filling up 
the preceding one; nor with abrupt paufes 
and breakings off in the middle of a vcrfe, 
when they humour any palfion that is expreffed 
by it. 

Since I am upon this iiibjed, I muff obferve 
that our Englifh poets have fucceeded much 
better in the ffyle, than in the fentiments of 
their tragedies. Their language is very often 
noble and fbnorous, but the fenfe either very 
trifling, or very common. On the contrary, in 
the ancient tragedies, and indeed in thofe of 
Corneille and !l^cine, though the expreffions 
are very great, it is the thought that bears them 
up and fwells them. For my own part, I 
prefer a noble fentiment that is depreffed with 
homely language, infinitely before a vulgar one 
that is blown up with all the found and energy 
of expreffion. Whether this defed in our tra- 
gedies may arife from want of genius, know- 
ledge, or experience in the writers, or from 
their compliance with the vicious taffe of their 
readers, who are better judges of the language 
than of the fentiments, and confequently relifh 
the one more than the other, I cannot determine. 
But 1 believe it might redify the condud both 
of the one and of the other, if the writer laid 
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down the whole contexture of his dialogue in 
plain Englifli, before he turned it into blank 
verie ; and if the reader, after the perufal of a 
Icene, would confider the naked thought of 
every fpeech in it, when di veiled of all its tragic 
ornaments. By this means, without being im- 
poied upon by words, we may judge impartially 
of the thought, and confider whether it be na- 
tural or great enough for the peribn that utters 
it, whether it deferves to ihine in fuch a blaze 
of eloquence, or ihew itfelf in fuch a variety of 
lights as are generally made uie of by the writers 
of our Engliih tragedy. 

I mud: in the next place obferve, that when 
our thoughts are great and juft, they are often 
obfeured by the (bunding phraies, hard meta- 
phors, and forced expreftions in which they are 
clothed. Shakfpeare is often very faulty in 
this particular. There is a fine obfervation in 
Ariftotlc to this purpoie, which 1 have never 
feen quoted. The expreffion, (ays he, ought to 
be very much laboured in the unatftive parts of 
the fable, as in deferiptions, fimilitudes, narra- 
tions, and the like; in which the opinions, man- 
ners, and paftions of men arc not reprefented ! 
for thefe (namely, the opinions, manners, and 
paifions) are apt to be obfeured by pompous 
phrafes and elaborate expreftions. Horace, who 
copied moft of his criticifms after Ariftotlc, I'eems 
to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, in the 
following vcr(cs : 

* £/ tragicus flerkmque dolet fermone pedeftri : 

felepbus ct PeleuSf (um pauper et exul uter^ne^ 
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Pr^uit tmpitUas tt fefqM^tdMU* verta. 

Si ettrat ewr ^i04UUfS Migijft qtunld,* 

....‘f. Asia. Poet, vcr; 95. 

* Tn^;e(lians too Iw bjFtheir ftate to grieve : 

Fdeus and.Trieph|l, exil’d and poor, 

Foigec their fwraing and sp^ac words.* 

Roscommow. 

Among our modem Engliih poets, there is 
none who was better turned for tragedy than 
Lee ; if inftead of &vouring the impetuofi^ of 
his genius he had reftrained it, and kept it 
within its proper botmds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully fiiited to tragedy, but frequently 
loft in frich a cloud of words, that it is hard to 
fee the beauty of them. There is an infinite fire 
in his works, but fo inve^Ved in frnoke, that it 
does not appear in half ite luftre. He frequently 
fiicceeds in the pafiionate parts of the tragedy, 
but more particiilarly where he flackens his ef- 
forts, and eafes the ftyle of thofe epithets and 
metaphors, in which he fb much abounds. 
What can be more natural, more fbft, or more 
paffionate, than that line in Starira*s ^eech, 
where fhe ;defcribtt the charms . of Alexanders 
converiation ? 

* Then he would talk — Good Gods I how he would 
talk!’ 

- That unexpe^d break in the line, imd tum- 
iiigthe defeription ot his manneP of talking into 
an admiration of it,' is inexpreffibly beautiful, 
and wintderfuUy fiiited to the fond charaAer of 
the perfem that fpeaks it. There is a fimplicity 
3 
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in the words, that outfliinei^jpK ntmoft pride of 
expreiSoq. 

Otway has fdlowed natiilpin the language of 
his tragedy^ and therefore imt in the pamon- 
ate parts, more than any olmr Epglim J^oets. 
As there is fbmething &mili» an4 £>meKic in 
the &ble of his tragedy, more than in thofe of 
any other poet, he has litde pomp,, hut great 
force 'in his expreflions. For which reafon, 
though he has admirably fiiccceded in the tender 
and melting part of his tragedies, he fbmetimes 
falls into too great a familiarity of phiafe in 
thofe parts, which by Ariftotle's rule, ought to 
have ^n railed and fiipported by the digni^ 
of expreffion. • 

It has been obfervCd by others, that this poet 
has founded his tragedy of Venice Preferved, on 
fb wrong a plot, that the greateft charaders in 
it are thofe of rebels and traitors. Had the hero 
of his play difcovered the fame good qualities 
in the defence of his country, that he fhewed 
fot its ruin and fubverficm, the audience could 
not enough pity and admire him : but as he is 
now reprefented, we can only fay of him what 
the Roman hiftorian fays of Catiline, that bis 
fall would have been glorious (Ji pro patri&Jk 
cmcidyfet) had he fo fedlen in the fervice of his 
country. C®, 

* By Addifon, dated, a$ fappof^,*ih)in Chelfea. See final 

note to N** 7 , on Addifon^s fi|;nriures C, L, 1, 0; , N** S 3 i, 
and notes, on capital and cabalifttca! letters. 
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£>a, or in the pradice. of the indents. We 
find that eood.^nd evil happen alike to all men 
on this nde the the.jxincipat 

defign of tragedy b to raife commifeipd^sNand 
terror in the minds of the audienijer vae^lfluitt 
defeat thb great end, if we always make virtue ' 
and innocence happy and fucceisml. What- 
ever erodes and duappointments a good man 
differs in the body of the tragedy, they will 
make but a fmall impreifion on om minds, whei^ 
we know that in the 1^ ad he b to arrive at 
the end of his wilhes and defires. .When we fee 
him engaged in the depth of hb afiSiidions, we 
are apt to comfort ourtolves, becauie we are fiire 
he will find his way out of them ; and that hb 
grief, how great ibever it may he at prefent, 
will foon terminate in gladnefs. For tfaib reaibn 
the ancient writers of tsagedy treated men in 
their plays, as th^ are dealt with in the world, 
by m^ing virtue ibmerimes happy and Some- 
times miurable, as they found it in the fable 
which thqr made choice of, or as it might affed 
their audience in the moft agreeable manner. 
Ariffotle confiders the tragedies that were writ- 
ten in either of theie kinds, and obferves,^ that 
thofe which ended unhappily had always pleaied 
the people, and carried away the pize in the 
public dHputes of the ffage, frdm thoie thfit 
ended happily. Terror and commiseration leftve, 
a pleafing angiuSh in the mind ; and fix the au- 
dience in filch a ferioua compofurc of thou^t, 
to is much more lafiing and delightful than any 
little transient ffai|| of joy and Satbfii^on. 
Accordingly we fin# thait more of our English 
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tragedies have iugcecdcd> in which the favourites 
of the audience iink under their calamities, than 
thofe in which they recover themielves out of 
them. The be(t plays of this kind are The Or- 
phan, Venice Preferved, Alexander the Great, 
Theodolius, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko> 
Othello, &c! King Lear is an admirable tra- 
gedy of the fame kind, as Shaklpeare wrpte it ; 
but as it is reformed according to the chimerical 
notion of poetical juRice, in my humble opinion 
it has loR half its beauty. At the fame time 
1 muR allow,, that there are veij noble trage- 
dies, which have been framed upon the other 
plan, and have ended happily; as indeed moR 
of the good tragedies, which have been written 
iince the Rarting of the above-mentioned criti- 
cifm, have taken this turn ; as The Mourning 
Bride, Tamerlane, UlyRes, Phasdra and Hippo- 
litus, with moR of Mr. Dryden’s. 1 muR allb 
allow, that many of Shak^eare’s, and feveral 
of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, are caR 
in the fame form. 1 do not therefore difpute 
againR this way of writing tragedies, but againR 
the criticifm that would eRablilh this as the only 
methra : and by that means would very much 
cramp the Englifh tragedy, and perhaps give a 
wrong bent to the genius of our writers. 

The tragi-domedy, which is the product of 
^thb Ekiglifh theatre, b one of the moR mon- 
Rrous inventions that ever entered into a poet’s 
thoughts. An author might as well think of 
weaving the adventures of ACneas and Hudibras 
into one poem, as of writing fuch a motly piece 
of mirth and fbrrow. But the abfurdity of 
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theie perfimnanods b fo veiy .vt0bte« that I ihall 
not iBuft . 

• The ikme oljd^oils wbidi an made tp; tragi- 
comedy, may in ibme meaiiire he applied to 
all tragedies that have a double plot in>^^thetii | 
-whicdi are likewi^ more frequent upon tl^H 
Ekiglilh ftagti than upon any other: for Aloii^ 
the grief of the audience, in fuch performances, 
be not changed into ano^er paffiem, as in tragi- 
comedies; it is diverted upon another otyed^ 
which weakens their ^ncem for the principal 
action, and breaks the tide of iorrow, by throw- 
ing it into difierent channels. This inconveni- 
ence however, may in a great meaiiire be cured, 
if not wholly removed, by the Ikilful choice of 
an under-plot, which may bear fuch a near 
relation to the principal delign, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be concluded 
by the lame catallrophe. 

There is dlb another partidulaTi ^hich may 
be reckoned among the blemilhes, or rather the. 
&lle beauties, of our Eng^ilh tragedy: I mean 
thole particular Ipeeches which are commonly 
known by the name of Rants. The warm and 
paffionate parts of a tragedy are always themoft 
taking with the audience^ for which real^ we 
often -lee the players prooouncin& in all the 
violence of aiftioil> leveral parts m the tragedy 
which the author writ with great temp^; and 
deligned that they Ihould have been lb ad^. 1 
have leen Powell very often railbhimlelf a loud 
clap by - this artifice. The, poefa that. Were 
acquainted with this lecret, lave g^vea frequent 

occaiioh. for liich emotions in the a^r, by 

Voi.. f, .(^ , 
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adding vehemence to words where there was no 
pafiion, or inflaming a real paiRon into fuRian. 
This hath filled the m6uths of our heroes with 
bombaft ; and given them fuch fentiments, as 
proceed rather from a fwelHng than a greatnefs 
of mind. Unnatural exclamations, curfes, vows, 
blafphemies, a defiance of mankind, and an 
outraging of the gods, frequently pafs upon the 
audience for towering thoughts, and have 
accordingly met with infinite applaufc. 

1 fhall here add a remark, which I am afraid 
our tragic writers may make an ill ufe of. As 
our heroes are generally lovers, their fwelling 
and bluftering upon the Rage very much recom- 
mends them to the fair part of their audience. 
The ladies are wonderfully pleafcd to fee a man 
infulting kings, or affronting, the gods, in one 
feene, and throwing himfelf at the feet of his 
miRrefs in another. Let him behave himfelf 
infolently towards the men, and at^'eRly towards 
the fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves a 
favourite of the boxes. Dr)'den and Lee, in 
fevcral of their tragedies, have pradifed this 
fecret with good fuccefs. 

But to fhew how a rant pleafes beyond the 
moR juR and natural thought that is not pro- 
nounced with vehemence, I would defirc the 
reader, when he fees the tragedy of Oedipus, to 
obferve how quietly the hero is difmiRed at the 
end of the third ad, after having pronounced 
the following lines, in which the thought is very 
natural, and' apt to move compaflion: 

‘To you, good gods, I make my laft appeal ; 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 
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If in the maze of fate I blindly run, ‘ 

And backward tread thofe paths I fought to Ihun ; 

Impute my errors to your own decree : 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free.’ 

Let us then obferve with what thunder-claps 
of applaufe he leaves the Rage, after the impie- 
ties and execrations at the end of the fourth adt; 
and you will wonder to fee an audience fo curfcd 
and fb pleafed at the fame time. 

* O that, as oft I have at Athens feen, 

[PTbergy hy the way^ there was no ftage till many 
years after Oedipus]. 

The ftage ariie, and the big clouds defcend; 

So now, in very deed, I might behold 

This pondVous globe, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet like the hands of Jove, and crulh mankind: . 

For all the elements,’ &c. Cp. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having fpokcn of Mr. Powell, as fometimes railing him- 
felf applaufe from) the ill tafte of an audience ; 1 muft do him 
' the juilice to own, that he is excellently formed for a trage- 
dian, and, when he pleafes, deferves the admiration of the Ml 
judges ; as I doubt not but he will in the Conquell of Mexico, 
which is a£led for his own benefit to-morrow night. 

P By Addifon, dated, it (ecms, from Chelfca. See final 
note to N^y, N® aai, and notes. 
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For you arc to know, Mr. Specter, that there 
are women who do not let their hoibands fro 
their f^es till they are married. 

* Not to keep you in lufpence, I mean plaiidy 
that part of the lex who paint. They are ibme 
of them fo exquiiitely ikilful this way, that ^ve 
them but a tolerable pair of eyes to ict up with, 
and they will make bofom, lips, cheeks, and 
eye-brows, by their own induftry. As for my 
dear, never was man lb enamoured as I was of 
her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well as 
the bright Jet of her hair; but to my great afto- 
nilbrn^nt I -find they were all the effc€t of art. 
Her ikin is fb tarnifted with this prance, that 
when (he firft wakes in a morning, ihe fearce 
ieems young enough to be the mother of her 
whom I carried to bed the night before. I ihali 
take the liberty to part with her by the firft 
opportunity, unlels her father will niake her 
portion iuitable to her real, not her afliimed, 
countenance. This I thought fit to let him and 
her know your means. 

I am. Sir, 

Your molt obedient, humble iervant.* 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents' of 
the lady will do for this injured gentleman, but 
muft allow he has very much ju&ce on his fide. 
I have indeed very long oblerved this evil, and 
diftinguilhed thole of our women who wear 
their own, from thole in borrowed complexions, 
by the Pids and the Biitilh. There does not 
need , any j»eat dilcemment to judge which are 
whici^. The Britilh have a lively animated 
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Pr^mt ampuUas et fitfqniped*li* verha. 

Si auras cor Jpc&mitU tetigijfc qucreld* 

, V Aat. Poet, vcr: 95 . . 

* Tragedians too la byadidr ftate togjrieve: 

Peleus andLTdefrfipl, exil’d and poor. 

Forget their fwelling and ^gantic words.* 

Roscommon. 

Among our modem Englilh poets, there is 
none who was better turned for tragedy than 
Lee ; if inftead of favouring the impetuoiity of 
his genius he had rcftrained it, and kept it 
wiriiin its proper bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully fluted to tragedy, but frequently 
loft in fuch a cloud of words, that it is hard to 
fee the beauty of them. There is an infinite fire 
in his works, but fo invq^ed in fmoke, that it 
does not appear in half its luftre. He frequently 
fucceeds in the paffionate parts of the tragedy, 
but more particularly where he flackens his ef- 
forts, and eafes the ftyle of thofe epithets and 
metajdiors, in which he fb much abounds. 
What can be more natural, more foft, or more 
pafiionate, than that line in Statira*s fpeech, 
where fhe 'deforibes the charms of Alexander’s 
converfation ? 

* Then he would talk— >Good Gods 1 how he would 
talk!’ 

That unexpe^d break in the line, imd tum- 
iiig the defcription ot his mannePof talking into 
an admiration of it,^is inezpreffibly beautiful, 
and wonderfully foited to the fond character of 
the perfbn that fpeaks it. There is a fimplicity 
3 
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in the words, that outihineiy|l|e utmoft pride of 
ezpreffioq. • 

Otway has followed natu^n the langua^^ o£ 
his tragedy^ and thorefore idim in the paffion- 
ate parts, more than any oq^har Epgiim ixjets. 
As there is ibmething iamiliv an4 TOmenic in 
the feble of his tragedy, more than in thofe of 
any other poet, he has little pomp, , but great 
force ' in his expreilions. For which reafbn, 
though he has admirably fuccceded in the tender 
and melting part of his tragedies, . he fbmetimes 
falls into too ^at a familiarity of phrafe in 
thofe parts, which by Aridotle’s rule, ought to 
have been railed and flipported by the digni^ 
of expreffion. • 

It has been obferved by others, that this poet 
has founded his tragedy of Venice Prelerved, on 
fb wrong a plot, that the greatell charaders in 
it are thofe of rebels and traitors. Had the hero 
of hb play diicovered the fame good qualities 
in the defence of his country, that he ihewed 
for its^fruin and fubverfion, the audience could 
not enough pity and admire him : but as he is 
now reprefented, we can only fay of him what 
the Roman hiftorian fays of Catiline, that hb 
fall would have been glorious (Ji pro patrid Jic 
concidiffit) had he fb fallen in the fervice of his 
country. C*. 

" By Addifon, dated, as fappoM/fiooi Cbelfea. See final 
note to N** 7, on Addifon’s fi|;natures C, L, I, O;, •N” 221, 
and notes, on capital and cabaliftical letters. 
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fyti, or in- the pradice of the andeiits. Wc 
find that sood.fnd eidi happe)a alike to idl men 
on this u6c the g^ve; and as the pmuaipal 
defign of tragedy is to ra^e commifemj^iiHand 
terror in the minds of the audienqe/ 
defeat this great end, if we always make virtue 
and innocence happy and fucceisiul. What- 
ever erodes and diiappointmei^ a good man 
iufiers in the body of the tragedy, they will 
make but a fmall impredion on our minds, whei^ 
we know that in the laft ad he is to arrive at 
the end of his wifhes and dedres. .When we lee 
him engaged in the depth of his afflidions, we 
are apt to comfort ourlelves, becau& we are iiire 
he will find his way out of them ; and that- his 
grief, how great fisever it may be at prefent, 
will foon termiimte in gladneis. For this reaibn 
the ancient writers of tragedy treated men in 
their plays, as th^ are dealt with in the world, 
by making virtue fometimes happj^ and ibme- 
times miserable, as they found it in the fable 
which they made choice of^ or as it might affcA 
their audience in the mod: agreeable mannor. 
Ariftotle confident the tragedies that were writ- 
ten in either of thefe kinds, and obferves,- tluit 
thofe which ended unhappily had always plea^ 
the people, and carried away the prize , in the 
public diiputes of the Rage, frdm thoie thfit 
ended happily. Terror and commiieratkm ledve, 
a pleafing angiufh in the mind ; and fix the au- 
dience in filch a ferious compofurc of thou^t, 
Bs b much more lading and delightful than any 
little tranfient dait| of joy and iatisfiidtcm. 
Accordingly we fin<^ that more of our Englifh 
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tragedies have fueceeded, in which the favourites 
of the audience iink under their calamities, than 
thofe in which they recover themfelves out of 
them. The bed plays of this kind are The Or- 
phan, Venice Preierved, Alexander the Great, 
Theodolius, All for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko> 
Othello, &c. King Lear is an admirable tra- 
gedy of the fame kind, as Shakfpeare wrpte it ; 
but as it is reformed according to the chimerical 
notion of poetical juRice, in my humble opinion 
it has loil half its beauty. At the lame time 
I muR: allow,, that there are xcry noble trage- 
dies, which have been framed upon the other 
plan,, and have ended happily ; as indeed moR 
of the good tragedies, which have been written 
Rnce the Rarting of the above-mentioned criti- 
cifm, have taken this turn ; as The Mourning 
Bride, Tamerlane, Ulylfes, Phaedra and Hippo- 
litus, with moR of Mr. Dryden’s. I muR ^Ib 
allow, that many of Shakfpeare’s, and leveral 
of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, arc caR 
in the lame form. 1 do not therefore difpute 
againR this way of writing tragedies, but againR 
the criticifm that would eRablilh this as the only 
method : and by that means would very much 
cramp the Englilh tragedy, and perhaps give a 
wrong bent to the genius of our writers. 

The tragi-domedy, which is the product of 
^thb Englilh theatre, b one of the moR mon- ■ 
Rrous inventions that ever entered into a poet’s 
thoughts. An author might as well think of 
weaving the adventures of iEneas and Hudibras 
into one poem, as of writing fuch a motly piece 
of mirth and Ibrrow. But the abfurdity of 
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theie perfoimanods is ib reiy that 1 lhall 

not iouftiqKXft it. ^ 

The lame olqedioiis' whidi are made tgr tx«gi> 
comedy, may in ^bme meafure be allied to 
all tragedies that heve a double plot in them } 
-which are Ukewiie more frequent upon tb/t 
Englifli fbigei than upon any other: for l^lon^ 
the grief ofthe audience, in iiich performances, 
be not changed into another paflion, as in tragi- 
comedies; it is divert upon another objedi 
-which weakens their concern for the principal 
aftion^ and breaks the tide of forrqw, by throw- 
ing it into different channels. This inconveni- 
ence however, may in a great meaiure be cured, 
if not wholly removed, by the ikilful choice of 
on under-plot, which may bear fuch a near 
relation to the principal defign, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be concluded 
by the fame cataftrophe. 

There is dfo another particular^ -Arhich may 
be reckoned among the blemilhes, or rather the., 
falfo beauties, of our Englilh tragedy:- 1 moan 
tbofo particular ipeecbes which are commonly 
known by the name of Rants. The warm and 
paihonate parts of a tragedy are always themoff 
taking with the audience; for which reafon we 
often iee the players pronounctn|^ in all the 
violence of adioil, fovera) parts m the tragedy 
which the author writ with great temper; and 
defigned that they ihould have been fo ad^< 1 
have ieen Powell very often raifo himfUf a loud 
clap by ■ this artifice. The, poets that, were 
acquainted with this focret, have ^ven foequent 

occafion .for fuch emotions in the afikor, by 
Vot. I, 
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Adding ▼chemdiee tn words where! there was no 
paffion, or inflaming a real paffion* into: 

This hath fffled thOiflOuthi onr heroes with'' 
. hoihbaft ; and ^ren them fuch fendments^' as 
'^pinkeed rather from^.a fwelling than a greatneis 
min^. Unnatural exclamations, curies, vows, 
bhti{ihemies, a defiance of mankind^ and an 
outraging oF the gods, frequently pafs upon the 
audience for towering thoughts, and have 
accordingly met wi^ iiifinite applaufe. . 

1 ihall here add a remark, which I am afraid 
our tragic writers may make an ill uie of. As 
our heroes are general^ lovers, their fwelling 
and blufiering upon the fiage very much recom- 
mends them . to the fair part of their audience. 
The ladies are wonderfully plea&d to fee a man 
infulting kings, or afl^nting..the gods, in one 
feene, and throwing himfelf at the feet of his 
mifirefs in another. Let him behave himfelf 
mfblently towards the men, and al^edtly towards 
the fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves a 
favourite of : the ^xes. Uryden and Lee, in 
feveral' of their tragedies, have pradlifed this 
fecret with good fiiccefs. 

But to fhew how a rant pleafes b^ond the 
moil: juft and natural thought that is not pro- 
nounced with vehemence, 1 would defire the 
reader, when he fees the tragedy of Oedipus, to 
obferve how quietly the hero is difmifled at the * 
end of the third ad, after having pronounced 
die following lines, in which the thought is very 
natural, and'apt to move ;compaflion«: . 

' * ltd ypii, good gods, I make my laft i^jpeal ; 

Of clear my- virtues, or atf crimes refeal. 
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If in the maze of fate 1 blindljr run, * 

And backward tread thoie paths I fought ter ihunj 

Impute my eiTors to your own decree : 

My Bands sax guilty, but my heart is free.’ 

Let us t^eji obforve with what thunder-claps 
of applaufo he leaves the ftage, after the impie- 
ties and execrations at the end of the fourth a<%; 
and you will wonder to foe an audience lb curfod 
and lb pleafod at the lame time* 

* • 

* O that, as oft I have at Athens foen, 

[fflftrgf hy the vaaft there was m ftage tiU sunpr 
years after Oedipus]. 

The ftage arifo, and the big clouds delcend; 

So now, in very deed, 1 might behold 

This ponderous globe, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet like the hands of Jove, and crulh mankind: . 

For all the elements,’ &c. / Ck 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having fpoken of Mr. Powell, as fometimes railing him- 
felf applaufe fron) the ill tafte of an audience ; I muft do him 
' the jullice to own, that he is excellently formed for a trage- 
dian, and, when he pleafes, defetves the admiration of the beft 
judges ; as I doubt not but he will in theConqueft of Mexico', 
which is aSed for his own benefit to'inorrow night. 

By Addifon, dated, it leems, from Chellea. - See final 
note to N“7, N** aai, and notes. 
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-——Til mvada rtpma es, 

Ovid Met. i. 654* ' 

So ibaad, is srorfe than loft. Addisok* 

Compassion for the gtntlemanr who writes 
die following letter, ihould not prevail upon 
me' io foil upcm the ftdr lex, if it were not 
that I find they are foequendy foirer than they 
ought to be. Such impoftures are not to be 
tolorated in dvil ibdety, and I think his mif* 
fortune ought to be made public, as a warning 
for other mat always to examine into whatth^ 
adiniK. 

* Supposing you to be a perfon .oT 
general knowledge, 1 make my application to 
you on a very particular oectmon. I have a 
great mind to be rid of my wife, and hope, 
when you conlider my cafo, you will be of 
opinion 1 have very jufo preteniions to a divorce^ 
I am a mere man of the town, and have very 
Etde improvement, but what I have got from 
days. I remember in the Silent Woman, the 
teamed Dr* Cutberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget' 
• which) makes one of the caufos of foparation 
to be Error Fer/ina, when a'man marries a 
woman, andfinm her not to be the fome woman 
whmri he intended to many, but another. If 
be lav, it b, I prefome, exadly my cafo. 
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For you are to know, Mr. Spedator, that there 
are women who do not let their hoibands fee 
their f^s till th^ are married. 

* Net to keep you in iii^nce, I mean plaiiily 
that part of the fex who paint. They are Ibme. 
of them fo ex^iiitdy ikilfiil this way, that ^ve 
them but a tolerable pair of eyes to let up with, 
and they will make boibm, lips, chee^, and 
eye-brows, by their own induftiy. As for my 
dear, never was man lb enamoured as I was of 
her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well as 
the bright Jet of herhur; but to my great ado- 
niihm^nt Lfind they were all the efred of art. 
Her ikin is fb tarai&ed with this pcadice, that 
when ihe firft wakes in a morning, (he ieaxct 
feems young enough to be the mother of her 
whom I carried to bed the night before. I ihall 
take the liberty to part with her by the firft 
opportunity, unleKs her father will make her 
portion fiiitable to her real, not her afliimed, 
countenance. This I thought fit to let him and 
her know by yom: means. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient, humble iervanb.* 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents of 
the lady will do for this ii^ured gentleman, but 
muft allow he has very much jumce on his fide. 

I have indeed very long obftrved tl|is evil, wd 
dtftinguifiied of our women who wear 

their own, from thofe in borrowed complexions, 
by the Fids and the Britiih. There does not 
need, any diicemment to judge which are 

whidh* Britiih have a lively aniinated 
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the Pi<^f though nevvr fb beautiful, 
have dea^d uninformed countenances. . The 
mulcles of a reed faoe Ibinetimes .l^ell with 
fdfi paihon, tudden' ihipril^' at^d are> dulhed 
-with agreeable confuiion^ according as the 
ol^dts before them, or the idese prelented to 
them, afied their imagination. But the Fi<%s 
behold all things with the lame air, whether 
th^ are joyful or fad ; the lame fixed .infen* 
Ability appears upon sdl occalions. A Pidt, 
diough Ihe takes all that pains to invite the 
approach of lovers, is - obliged to keep them at 
a certain diHance ; a ligh ip a languilhing lover, 
if fetched too near her, would dilTolve a fea* 
ture ; and a kiis fnat(^hed by a forward one, 
might transfer the complexion of the miltrefs to 
the admirer. It is hard to fpeak of thefe falle 
lair ones, without laying Ibmething uncomplai- 
lant, but 1 would only recommend to them to 
confider how they like coming into a room -new 
painted; they may alTure themfelves the near 
approach of a lady who ufes this ipradlice is 
much more ofienlive. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day, an adven- 
ture he once had with a PiA. This lady had 
wit; as well as beauty, at will ; and made it her 
bulinels to gain hearts, for no other reaibn but 
to rally the torments of her lovers. She would 
make great advances to infnare men, but with- 
out any manner of Icruple break off when there 
was no provocation. Her ill-uature and vanity 
made my liriend ver^ eaUly proof (^|unll thte 
charms of . her wit and converlatlon ; but her 
beauteous form, inilead of bemg blemifhed by her 
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faUehood and incQaiib^:t,c^, cveiy -da^y jncreafed 
i^n hui|» and il|e had neyr attradions evo^ 
time, he &w. her. When ihe obferved Win 
irrevocably her ilave» &e began to ule him as 
fuch, and after m^ny Heps towards fuch & 
cruelty, ihe at laft utterly baniihed him. T|ie 
unhappy lover ftrove in yun, by iervile epiftles, 
to revoke his doom ; till at length , hd was forced 
to the lad: refuge, a round lum of money to her 
maid. This corrupt attendant placed him early 
.in the morning behind the hangings in her mii^ 
treis’s drefling-room. He flood very conveni- 
ently to obferve, without being Jfeeri. The Pidl 
begins the face fhe deflgned to wear that day, 
and I have heard him protefl fhe had worked a 
full half hour before he Icnew her to be the fame 
woman. As loon as he faw the dawn of that 
complexion, for which he had fo long languifhed, 
he thought fit to break from bis concealment^ 
repeating that of Cowley : 

< Th* adorning thee with fb much art, 

* Is but a barbarous fkill t 
*Tis like the pois’ning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill.’ . 

The Pi<^ flood .before him. in the utnaofl con- 
fufion, with the pretticfl finirk imaginable on 
the finiihed fide of her face, pale as alhes on the 
other. Honeycomb feized all her gally-^pots 
and wafhes, and carried off his handkerchief 
full of bruihes, feraps of. Spanifb wool, and 
phials of unguents. The lady went into the 
country, the lover was cured. 

3 
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• It is certain no &ith ought to be kept 'with 
dieats, and an oath made to a Pi A is of itKlfvoid. 
I would thereibre exhort all the Britifli ladies to 
hngle them out, nor do I know any but Linda- 
mira who Ihoidd be exempt from dilcoveiy; 
£)r h^r o'wn complexion is ib delicate, that me 
- ought to be allowed the covering it with paint, 
as' a punifnment for choofing -to be the worft 
piece of art extant, inftead of the mafter-piece 
of nature. As for my part, who have no expec- 
tations fiom women, and confider them only 
as diey are part of the fpedes, I do not half fo 
much fear-odbnding a beauty, as a woman of 
fenfe; I (hall therefore produce fevend fiu^ 
which have been in puplic thele many years, and 
never appeared. It 'vdll be a very pret^ enter- 
tainment in the playhouie, (when I have abo- 
liihed this cuftom) to lee ib many ladies, when 
'they firll: lay it down, incog, in their own faces. 

In the mean time, as a'pattem for impro'ving 
their charms, let the lex Ihidy the agreeable 
Statira. Her features are enlivened with the 
chearfiilnels of her mind, and good-humour 
^ves an alacri^ her eyes. She is graceful 
without afiedting an air, and unconcerned with- 
out appearing careleis. Her having no manner 
of art m hdr mind, makes her want none in h» 
peribn. 

How like is thu lady, and how unlike is a 
I^d, to that deicription Dr. Donne gives of his 
.mifbeis? 

k 

, . * Hcj* pure and eloqxient blobd 

' -Spoke in her cheeks, and ib diftintlly wrought^ 

That one would ahnoft Ay her body thought* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A yonog gentlewoman of about, ninetecm yeah of a« 
(bred in tne ftmily of a perfoh of quality, lately deceafin) 
who pjnnts the fineft fleih*oolour, wants a plaoo, and is to he 
heard of at the hoofe of mynheer Grottfque, a Dutdi punter 
in Barbican. 

N. B. I%e is atfo well-lkilled in the drapery-part, and pots 
on hoods, and mixes ribbons fo as to foit die coloun of the 
hce with great art and fucoefa. Ra. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* For the benefit of Powell, at the Theatre-royal, Dniiy* 
lane, this prefent Tuef^, being the 17th of April, will be 
prefented a play called Tne Indun Emperor; or. The Coo- 
queft of Mexico. The tart of Cortez 1)7 Mr. Powell, 
Montezuma Mr. Keene, Odmar Mr. Mills, Guyomar Mr. 
Booth, Almeria Mrs. Knight, Alibech Mrs. Porter, Cydaria 
Mh> l^tlow.*— Sped, in folio. See N** 49, ad fat. 


4 By Steele. See final note to N" fi. 
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Gaijamm mu^e futes ntfim out mare Thafeumi 
Tlmtp amjire^tu ludi fpeRaafurt et arteSf • 

IXvitut^ peregritue ; •^hts obHtus oRor 
Cum. ftettt in fcenat coneurrit Jextera levee, 

Dixit adhuc alifuid f Nil fani, placet ergo f 

Lam Tarentino vitlas inutata venenoi 

Ho&. 2 £p. i. 202. 


IMITATED. 

Loud as the wolves on Orca’s Aormy Aeep» 

Howl to the roarings of the noi^tbern deep : 

Such is the Aioat, the long applauding, note» 

At Quin’s high plume, or OldAeld’s petticoat: 

Or when from court a birth-day fuit bcAow’d 
Sinks the loA ador in the tawdry load. 

Booth enters— —liark I the univerfal peal 1 — « 

But has he fpoken ?— — Not a fylhble. . ' — ' 

What Aiook the Aage, and made the people Aare ? 

Cato’s long wig, Aow’r’d gown, and lacquer’d chair. 

Pope. 

Aristotle has obierved, that ordinary 
writers in tragedy endeavour to raife terror and 
pi]^ in their audience, not by proper fentiments 
and expreihons, but by the dreiTcs and decora- 
tions of the ilage. There is ibmething of this 
kind very ridiculous in the Engliih theatre. 
When the author has a mind to terrify us, it 
thunders; when he would make us melancholy, 
the ibige is darkened. But among all our tragic, 
artifices, I am the moft ofiended at thole whicli 
^ made ule of to inlpire us with magnificent 
ideas' of the perlbns that Ipeak. The ordinary 
method of making an hero, is to clap a huge 


plume of feathers upon his bead, which rifes 
fo wery high, that there is often a greater length 
from his chin to the top of his head, than Vo 
the fble his foot. One would believe, that 
we thoi^t a great man smd a tall man the fame 
thing. This very much embarrafles, the a^r, 
who is forced to hold his neck extremely ffidT 
and fleady all the while he fpeaks ; and notwith- 
ftanding any, anxieties which he pretends for 
his miHrels, his country, or his fi'iends, one 
may fee by his aAion, that his greateft care and 
concern is to keep the plume of feathers from 
falling off his head. For my own part, when 
I &e a man uttering his compliunts under fiich 
a mountain of feathers, I am apt to look upon 
him rather as an unfortunate lunatic, than a 
diilreiTed hero. As tbefe fuperfluous ornaments 
upon the head make a great man, a princefs 
generally receives her grandeur from tHTofe addi> 
tional incumbrances that fall into her tail: I 
mean the broad fweeping train that follows her 
in all her motions, and finds conftant employ- 
ment for a boy who flands behind her to open 
and fpread it to advantage. • 1 do not know 
how others are afiedfed at this fight, but I 
mufi: confefs, my eyes are wholly taken up 
with the page’s part ; and, as for the queen, I 
am not fa attentive to any thing fhe fpeaks, as 
to the right adjufting of her train, lefl; it fhould 
chance to trip up her heels, or incommode her, 
as fhe walks to and 6*0 upon the flage. It is, in 
my opinion, a very odd fpedacle, to fee a queen 
venting her paffion in a difbrdered motion/ and 
n little b(^ taking care all the whHe that they 
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do not ruffle the tail of her gown. The pSarts 
the two perfbns ad on the ilage at the 
iame time are veiy difflrent. The princeis is 
afraid left fhe ihould incur the dlfpleafbre of the 
king her father, or lofe the hero her lover, whilft 
her attendant is only concerned left fhe fhould 
entangle her feet in her petticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to 
move the pity of his audience for his exiled kings 
and diftrefled heroes, ufed to make the adors 
reprefent them in drelles and clothes that were 
thread>bare and decayed. This artifice for 
moving pity feems as ul contrived as that we 
have been {peaking of to infpire us with a great 
idea of the perfbns introduced upon the ftage. 
In ihort, I would have our conceptions raiftd 
by the dignity of thought and fublimity of 
expreffion, rather than by a train of robes or a 
phime of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making great 
'* l&en, and adding dignity to . kings and queens, is 
to acconipany them with halberts and batde- 
axes. Two or three fhifters of fcenes, with the 
two candle-fhufters, make up a complete body 
of guards upon the Engliffl ftage; and by the 
addition of a few porters dreffed in red coats, 
can reprefent above a doten legions. I have 
fbmetimes feen a couple of armies drawn up 
t^ether upon the flage, when the poet has been ’ 
di^fed' to do honour to his generals. It is 
impofflble for the reader’s ima^nation to multi- 
ply twenty men into liich prodi^ous multitudes, 
or to fency that two or three hundred thoufand 
ftddieit are fighting in a room of forty or fifty 
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yards in compals. Incidents of iiiGh nature 
ihould be told, not reprelented. 

« . NmtameniMtui 

.Diffiar^ proms m/eatam: mulfaque folks 
£jir oam^ qtue mots narretfaeundiaw^ejm' 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. tSa. 

* Yet there are things improper for a foene, 
Which men of judgment only jwill relate.* 

Roscommon. 

1 Ihould, therefore, in this particular, recom* 
mend to my countrymen the example of the 
French Rage, where the kings and queens 
always appear unattended, and leave their guards 
behind the fcenes. 1 Ihould likewifo be glad if 
we imitated the French in baniihing from our 
fiage the noiie of drums, trumpets, and huzzas; 
which is fometimes fo very great, that when 
there is a battle in the Haymarket theatre, one ' 
may hear it as far as Charingrcro/s. 

1 have here only touched upon thofo parti- 
culars which ^ made ufo of to raifo and 
aggrandize the peribns of a tragedy ; and fhdl 
Ihew in another paper the foveral expe<hents 
which are pradtifod by aulhors of a vulgar genius 
to move terror, pity, or admiration, in their 
hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contribute 
to the fliccefs of a tragedy more than the poet. 
Scenes affed ordinary minds as much as fpeeches; 
and our adtors are very, fentible, that a' well- 
drefled play has fometimes brought them as full 
audiences as a well- written one. The Italians 
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have a veiT* good phrafe to exprefs this art of 
iinpofing upon the ipeifhitors by appearances; 
they call it the * Fourberia della- fcenoy * The 
knavery, or trickilh part of the drama.* But 
however the Ihow and outfide of the tragedy 
may work upon the vulgar, the more under- 
ftanding part of the audience immediately fee 
through it, and defpiie h. 

A good poet.will give the reader a more lively 
idea of an army or a battle in a deicription, than 
if he adlually faw them drawn up in fquadrons 
and battalions, or engaged in the conhilion of 
a fight. Our minds thould be opened to great 
conceptions, and inflamed with glorious fenti> 
ments by what the a6bor tpeaks, more than by 
what he appears. Can all the trappings or equi- 
page of a king or hero, give Brutus half that 
ix>mp . and majefly which he receives from a 
few lines in Shakfpeare? C'. 

*«* At Druiy -lane, for the benefit of Mrs. Porter, Love’s 
laft wift : or. The Fool in'Fafbion : Sir Novelty, Mr. Cib- 
ber i Sir W.Wifewoud, Mr. Johnfon ; Lovelefs, Mr. Wilks; 
Worthy, Mr. Mills.; Snap, Mr. Penkethman ; Sly, Mr. Bul- 
lock; Amanda, Mrs. Porter: Narcifla, Mrs. Oldfield; and 
Hilaria, Mrs. Bkknell.^ — SpeiS. in folio. 

' By Addiibn, dated, it feems, from Chell^. See N** 7. 
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concerned for) propofe an inftitution of that 
iiature for example fake. 

* I muft confefs the defign and tranfadions of 
too many clubs are trifling, and manifefUy of 
no con^uence to the nation or public weal. 
Thofe I will ^ve you up. Biit you muft do me 
then the jufhce to own, that nothing can be 
more ufeml or lau(kble, than the fcheme we 
go upon. To ayoid'nicknames and witticifins, 
we call ourfelves The Hebdomadal Meeting. 
Our prefident continues for a year at leafl:, and 
fbmetimes four or five : we are all grave, ferious, 
defigning men, in our way : we think it our duty, 
as fiur as in us lie^, to take care the conftitution 
receives no harm — Ne quid detrimenti res capiat 
puSHca — To cenfure dodrines or fiids, pei^ns 
or things, which we do not like; to fettle the 
nation at home, and carry on the war abroad, 
where and in what manner we fee fit. If 
-other people are not of our opinion, we cannot 
help tnat. It were better they were. More- 
over we now and then condefcend to direA 
in fome meafnre, the little affiiirs of our own 
univerfity. 

* Verily, Mr.Speftator, we are much offended 
at the &&. for importing French wines. A bottle 
or two of good folid edifying port at honeft 
George’s, made a night cheerful, and threw off 
refcrvc. But this plaguy French claret will not 
only coft us more money, but do us leff good. 
Had we been aware of it, before it had gone too 
far, I muff tell you, we would have petitioned 
to be heard upon that fulled. But let that 
pafs. 
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* I muft let you know likewile, good Hr, t^t 
we look upon a certain northern prince*^ march, 
in. cOnjun^on with infidels, to ' be palpably 
agunft our goOd-will and liking; and for w 
monfieur Palmquift, a moft dangerous innova- 
tion ; and we are by ho means yet fiite, that 
fi>me people are not at the bottom Of it. At 
lead my own private letters leave room for a 
politician, well verled in matters of thi^ nature, 
to fiilpe£t as much, as a penetrating friend of 
mine tells me. 

* We think we have at lafi: done the bufiiiels 
with the malecontents in Hungaiy, and Audi 
dap up a peace there. 

■ * What the neutrality army is to do, or what 
the army in Flanders, and what two or three 
other princes, is not yet fully determined among 
us; and we wait impatiently for the coming in 
of the next Dyer's, who you muft know is our 
authentic intelligence, our Ariftotle in politics. 
And indeed it is but fit there fhould be Ibme 
dernier reftrt, the abfblute decider of contro- 
verfies. 

* We were lately informed, that the gallant 
trained'bands had patrolled all night long about 
the ftreets of London. We indeed could not 
imagine any occafion for it, we guelled not a 
tittle on it aforehand, we were in nothing of 
the fecret; and that city tradeftnefi, or their 
aj^urentices, fhould do duty or work during thp 
hcdidays, we thought abfplutely impofftble. But 
Dyer being pofitive in it> and ibme letters from 
other people, who had talked with ibme who 

had it from thoie who fhould know, giving 

VoL. I. R 
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£>ine countenance to it, the chairman reported 
from the cominittee appointed to examine into 
that affiur, Hiat it Was poffible them ‘ might be - 
fbmething iii it. 1 have much moie to fay. to 
you, but my two good friends and neighbours, 
Dominic and Slyboots, are juft come in, and the 
co^e is ready, t am, in the mean time, 

Mr. Spedator, . 

Tour admirer and bumble iervant,. 

Abraham Froth.' 

You may obferve the turn of their minds 
tends only to novelty, and not fatisfadion in 
any thing. It would be difappointment to 
them, to come to certainty in any thing, for 
that would gravel them and put an end to their 
enquiries, which dull fellows do not make for 
informarioB, but for exercife. 1 do not know 
but this may be a very good way of accounting 
for what we frequently fee, to wit, that dull 
fellows prove veiy good men of buiinefs*. Bu> 
finefs relieves them from their own natural 
heavineft, by fiimifliing them with what to do; 
whereas buimels to mercurial men is an inter- 
ruption from their real exiftence and happinefs. 
Though the dull part of mankind are harmlels 
in their amufements, it were to be wiflied they 
had no vacant time, becauie they ufually undcr- 
1 ike Ibmetiiing that makes their wants conlpi- 
cuous, by their manner of fupplying them. You 
fhall feldom find a dull fellowr of good educa- 
tion, but if he happens .to hafe any Teifure upon 

* See N” aZ 9 t note, ;|nd N'*'46g, 
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his hands, will turn his head to <xae of thofe 
two amuiements. for all fools of eminence, poli- 
idc^ or poetiyi The -former of thefo arts is tibe 
ftudy of all dull people in general; but when 
dulnels is lodged in a. perfon of a quick animal 
life, it generally exerts itfolf in poetry. On^ 
might here mention a few military writers, who 
give great entertainment to the age, by reafon 
that the ihipidity of their heads is quickened by 
the alacrity of their hearts. This conftitution 
in a dull fellow gives vigour to nonienfo, and 
makes the puddle boil, which would otherwifo 
ftagnate. The Britifli Prince, that celebrated 
poem, which was written in the reign of king 
Charles the Second, and delervedly called by the 
wits of that age incomparable, was the effect of 
fuch an happy genius as we . are fpeaking of. 
From among many other diftichs no lels to be 
quoted on this account, 1 cannot but recite the 
two following lines : 

* A painted veft prince Voltager had on. 

Which from a naked Pift his grandGre won.* 

Here, if the poet * had not been vivacious, as 
well as ftupid, he could not, in the warmth and 
hurry of nonienfo, have been capable of forget- 
ting that neither prince Voltiger, nor his grand- 
father, could ilrip a naked man of his doublet ; 
but a fool of a colder conftitution would have 
fhiid to have flead the Pid;, and made buff of 
his ikin, for the wearing of the conqueror. 

* The Hon. Edward Howard. See Tat. N** 63, note on. 
Ned Softly ; fee alfo Tat. N** 17, N** 2i, and notes. 

li a 
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brin^ theie ob&rvatioiis to iome uieful 
purpoie of life, what I would pfopoie (hould be, 
that we imitated thofe wife nations, wherein 
every man learns ibme handicraft-worh.-^' 
Would it not employ a beau prettily enough, if 
inl^ad of eternally placing with a fiiuS^box, he 
ijient fome part of his time in making one ? 
Such a method as this would very much con- 
duce to the public emolument, by making.eveiy 
man living good for ibmething; ’for there would 
then be no one member of human ibciety, but 
would have ibme little preteniion for fi>me de- 
gree in it; like him who came to Will's cod^e- 
houie, upon the merit of having writ a pofy of 
a ring. R**. 


^*44. Friday, April 20, 171 x. 


Tu fuid^ge et popubts meetm dejlderet muB. 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 153. 

Now hear what every auditor expe^. Roscommon.. 

Among the ieveral artifices which are put 
in pradice by the poets to fill the minds of an 
audience vvith terr<Mr, the firft place is due to 
thunder and lightning, which are often made 
uie of at the delcending of a god, or the rifing 
of a ghoft, at the vanilhing of a devil, or at the- 
death of a tyrant. I have knovm.a bell intro- 
duced into Ieveral tragedies with good efied ; 

** By Steele. See final notes to K* 5 ^ and N" 324* 
Steele’s fignatures, B and T. See N«535, let. 1, employ- 
ment for fens. ^ ■ 
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and have fcch the whole 4||knbly in a rery gi^t 
alarm all the while it hju been rin^n^. But 
there is nothing lyhich delights and terrifies out 
Englifli theatre io much as a ghofi;, e^eciaQjr 
when he appears in a bloody fiiirt* A 
has very ofiten fiived a play, though he has doi^ 
nothing but ilalked acro& the ftage, or to& 
through a cleft of it, and fiink agun without 
ipeaking one word. There may be a proper 
fealbn tor theft ft veral terrors ; and when they 
only come in as aids and afliftances to the poet, 
they are not only to bje excuftd, but to be ap- 
plauded. Thus the ftunding of the dock m 
Venice Preftrved, makes the hearts of the whole 
audience quake ; and conveys a ftronger terror 
to the mind than it is poffible for words to do. 
The appearance of the ghoft in Hamlet, is a 
mafter-piece in its kind, and wrought up With 
all the drcumftances that can create either at- 
tention or horror. The mind of the reader is 
wonderfully prepared for his reception by the 
diftourfts that precede it. His dumb behaviour 
at his firft entrance, ftrikes the imagination very 
ftrongly; but every time he enters, he is ftill 
more terrifying. Who can read the fpeech with 
. which young Hamlet accofts him without trem- 
bling? 

* /for. Look, my Lord, it comes! • 

* Ham. Angels and minUlers of grace defend us ! . 
Be thou a ^iric of health, or goblin damn'd ; 

. Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blafts from hell ; 
£6 fty events '' wicked or charitable ; 

V Events for advents, comings or vifits. We read in otb^ 
copies, intents. ' 
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Thou com*ft in fuch jfl|||^eftionaUe lhape 
That 1 will (peak to m?e. 1*11 call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh! anfwer me. 

Let me not burft in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearled im death. 

Have burft their cearments i Why the fepulchre. 
Wherein we faw thee quiedy inurn'd. 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws 
To caft thee up again ? What may this meiui ? 

That thou dead corfe again in complete ftee} 
Revifit’ft thus the glimpfes of the moQn, 

Making night hideous f ’ 

I do not therefore find ftmlt with the artifices 
abovementioned, when they are introduced with 
fkill, and accompanied by proportionable fenti^ 
znents and expremons in the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine 
is the hapdkerchief; and indeed in our common 
bagedies, we fhould not know very often that 
the perfpns are in.diftrefs by any thing they fay, 
if thej did not from time to time apply their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. Far be it from me 
to think of banifhing this inlinunent of fbrrow 
^m the Rage; 1 know a tragedy could not 
iubfift without it: all that I would pontend,for, 
is to keep it ftrom being mifapplied. In a word, 
I would have the ador’s tongue fympathize with 
his eyes. 

A ^ifcpnfblate mother, with a child in her 
hand, has frequently drawn compaflion frpm the 
audience, wd has therefore gained a place in fer 
vend tragedies. ■ A modern writer, that obferved 
how this had took in other plays, being refblved 
to double the diftrefs, and melt his audience twice 
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as much as. thoie before hyn had done» brought 
a princels upon the ftagc with a little b<^ in one 
hand, and a girl in the other. This too had a 
very good ede<%. A third poet being relolved 
to outwrite dl his predcceflbra, a few years ago 
introduced three children with great liicceis : 
and as I am informed, a young gentleman, who 
is fully determined to break the mod: obdurate 
hearts, has a tragedy by him, where the firft 
perlbn that appears upon the ftagc is ^ afflided 
widow in her mourning weed's, with half a 
dozen fatherless children attending her like thofe 
that ufiially hang about the figure of Chanty. 
Thus Several incidents that are beautiful in a 
good writer, become ridiculous by falling into 
the hands of a bad one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or 
terror, there is none So abfiird and barbarous, 
and what more expofes us to the contempt and 
ridicule of our neighbours, than that dreadful 
butchering of one another, which is very fiu- 
quent upon the Englilh ftagc. To delight in 
feeing men dubbed, poifbncd, racked, or im- 
paled, is certainly the fign of a cruel temp«: 
and as this is often praftifed before the Britilh 
audience, feveral French critics, who think thefe 
arc grateful fpe<ftacles to us, take occafion from 
them to represent us as a people that delight in 
blood. It is indeed very odd, to fee oOr ftage 
ftrewed with carcaSTes in the laft Scenes of a 
^gedy : and to obferve in the wardrobe of the 
playhoufe feveral daggers, poniards, wheels, 
bowls for poifbn, and many other inftruments 
of death. Murders and executions are alwt^s 
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tranfaifted behind the icenes in the French 
theatre; which in general is very agreeable to 
the manners of a polite and civilized people: but 
as there are no exceptions to this rule on the 
French ilage, it leads them into abliirdities al- 
moft as ridiculous as that which falls i^ider our 
prefent cenfure. I remember in the famous play 
of 'Corneille, written upon the fubjedl of the 
Horatii and Curiatii ; 'the fierce young hero who 
had overcome the Curiatii one after another, 
(inftead of being congratulated by his fifter for 
his 'niftoiy, being upbraided by her for having 
ilain her lover) in the height of his pafiion and 
refentment kill» her. If any thing could exte- 
nuate fb brutal an aftion, it would be the doing 
of it on a hidden, before the ientiments of na- 
ture, reaibn, or manhood cou)d take place in 
him. However, to avoid ptiblic bloodihed, as 
loon as his paifion is vvrought to its height, he 
follows his fifter the whole length of the ftagc, 
and forbears killing her till they are both with- 
drawn behind the fcenes. I muft 'confels, had 
he murdered her before the audience, the inde- 
cency might have been greater ; but as it is, it 
appears very unnatural, and looks like killing in 
cold blood. To give my opinion upon this cale, 
the faft ought not to have been reprefented, but 
to have been told, if there was any occafion for 
it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to 
lee how Sophocles has conduced a tragedy un- 
der the like delicate circumftances. Oreftes 
was in the fame condition with Hamlet in 
8hakelpeare» his mother having ntiurdered hii 
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£athet, and taken podeilion of his kingdom in 
confpiracy with her adulterer. That young 
prince therefore, being determined to revenge hb 
father s death upon thofe who filled .his throne, 
conveys himfelf by a beautiful ftratageih into 
his mother’s apartment, with a refolution to kill 
her. But becaufe fuch a fpedacle would have 
been too fhocking to the ^dience, this dreadful 
refolutioh is executed behind the fcenes: the 
mother is heard calling out to her fbn for merc^; 
and the fbh anfwering her, that Ihe fhewed no 
mercy to his father; after which fhe fhrieks 
out that ihe is wounded, and by what follows 
we find that ihe is ilain. I do not remember 
that in any of our plays there are fpeeches 
made behind the fcenes, though there are other 
initances of this<i|||ture to be met with in thofe 
of the ancients : aM I believe my reader will 
agree with me, that thernis fomething infinitely 
more aifedting in this dreadful dialogue between ^ 
the mother and her ion behind the fcenes, than 
could have been in any thing traniaded before 
the audience. Oreftes immediately after meets 
the ufurper at the entrance of his palace; and 
by a very happy thought of the poet avoids kil- 
ling him before the audience, by telling him that 
he fhould live .fome time in his prefent bitter- 
hefs of foul before he would difpatch him, and 
by ordering him to retire into that part of the 
palace where he had flain his father, whole 
murder he would revenge in the very fame place 
where it was committed. By this means the 
poet obferves that decency, which Horace after- 
wards eilablifhed by a rule, of forbearing to 
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* ' i 

commit parricides or unnatural murders before 
tHie audience. ' 

* Ntcpuerat coram pcpulo Medea trucidet.* 

. Aas Poet. ver. 185. 

< Let not Medea draw her murdVing knife, 

And fpill her children*$ blood upon the llage.* ' 

Roscommon. 

m 

The French have therefore refined too much 
upon Horace’s rule, who never defigned to ba- 
nifh all kinds of death from the ftage; but only 
filch as had too much horror in them, and which 
would have a better e^d upon the audience 
when tranfeiAed behind the feenes. I would 
therefore recommend to my countrymen the 
prii^ce of the ancient poet^who were very 
Iparing of their public e^^Mmons, and rather 
ch<^ to perform theip behind the Icenes, if it 
could be done with as great an efled; upon the 
audience. At the fame time, I mufl obferve, 
that though the devoted perfbns of the tragedy 
were feldoin flain before the audience, which 
has generally fbmetfiing ridiculous in it, their 
bodies were often produced after their death,, 
which has always fbmething mjclancholy or ter- 
rifying; fb that the killing on the ftage does not 
feem to hayp been avoided only as an indecency, 
but alfb as an improbability. 

* Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucida i 
Aut bumana paldm eoquat exta nef arias Atreusi 
Aut in avem Pro^e vertaear, Cadmus in anguemt 
i^odeunque 'oftetMis mibi Jie, incredulus odi.* 

. Hob. Ar% Poet. ver. 185. 
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' Medea tnuft not draw her murdering koifij 
•Nor Atreus there his horrid feaft prepare; 

Cadmus and Progne’s metamorpholes, 

(She to a fwallow turn'd, he to a fnakej) 

And whatibever contradicts myifenfe, 

I hate to lee, and never can believe.’ Roscommon. 

I have now gone through the leveral drama- 
tic inventions which are *made ule of by the 
igQprant poets to fupply the place of tragedy, 
and hy the fkilful to improve it; Ibme of which 
I could wilh entirely rejected, and the reft, to be 
ufed with caution. It would be an endlels talk 
to conftder comedy in the lame light, and to 
mention the innumerable Ihifts that Imall }wits 
put in practice to raile a laugh. Bullock in a 
ihort coat, and Norris in a long one, feldom fail 
of this effect. In*il|dinary comedies, a broad and 
fi narrow brimmednkt are different characters. 
Sometimes the wit of the feene lies in a Ihoulderr 
belt, and fbnaetimes in a pair of whifkers. A 
)over running about the ftage, with his head 
peeping out of a barrel % was thought a very 
good jeft in king Charles the Second’s time; 
and invented by one of the firft wits of that age. 
But becaufe ridicule is not lb delicate as compaf- 
lion, and becaufe the objeCb that make us laugh, 
^re ii;linitely more numerous than thole that 
makp us wpep, there is a much greater latitude 
for comic than tragic artifices, and by conle- 
quence, a much greater indulgence to be allowed 
them. C^. 

* The come^ of The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub, 
by fir. Georee Etheridge, i66^ 

' By Admfon, pipbably wntteu at Chelfea. See final note 
to N* 7 , and N* sax. 
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Netio cmae&a tjl. ' ' ' ■ Juv, 3 at. iii. 100, 

I 

The naticn is a company of pbyers. 

There is nothing which I deiire more than 
a fafe and honourable peace, though at the iame' 
time 1 am very apprehenfive of many ill con- 
&quences that may attend it. I do not mean 
m regard to our politics, but to our manners. 
What an inundation of ribbons and brocades 
will break in upon us ? What peals of laughter 
and impertinence ihall we be ezpoled to ? For 
the prevention of theie gmat evils, I could 
hea^y wiih that there warw adt pf parlia- 
ment for prohibiting the importatit}n of French 
fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our*^ iiland have 
idready received veiy firong impreflioiv} from 
thb ludicrous nation, though by the length of 
the war (su there is ho evil which has not fome 
good attending it) they are pretty well worn 
out and forgotten. I remember the time when 
fome of our well-bred countiy-women kept 
their valet de chambre, becaufo forfooth, a man 
.was much’mbre handy about them than one 
of their own lex. I myfolf have ieen one of 
tbele male Abigails tripping about the room 
with a looking' glals in his hand, and combing 
his lady's hair a whole morning togetEer. Whe- 
ther or no there was any troth in the Aoiy of a 
lady's being got with child by one of thefe her 
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hand-maids, I cannot tell; hut I think at pre- 
ient the whole ,race of them is extin^ in oor 
own oountfy. 

About the time that feveral of our fex Wdlle 
taken into this kind of &rvice, the ladies like- 
wife brought up the hdhion of receiving vifits 
in their beds. It was then looked ' u{)on as 'a 
piece of ill-breeding for a woman to refufe to 
fee a man, becaufe fhe was not birring; and a 
porter would have been thought unfit for his 
place, that could have made fb aukward an 
excufo. As I love to fee every thing that is 
new, I once prevailed upon my friend Will 
Honeycomb to cany me along with him to one 
of thefe travelled ladies, defiring him at the 
fame time, to prefent me as a foreigner who 
could not fpeak ^glifh, that fo I might not be 
obliged to bear a part in the difeonrfe. The 
lady, though willing to appear undrefi:, had put 
on W beft looks, and painted .herfelf for our 
reception. Her hair appeared in a very nice 
difbrder, as the night-gown which was thrown 
upon her fhoulders was ruffled with great care. 
For my part, I am fo fhocked with every thing 
which looks immodeft in the fair fex, that 1 
could not forbear taking off my eye from lier 
when fhe moved in her bed, and was in the 
greatefi: confufion imaginable every time flie 
nirred a leg, or an arm.' As the coquettes who 
introduced this cuftom grew old, they left it oft 
by degrees; "^Vell knowing, that a woman of 
threefcore may kick and tumble her heart out, 
without making, any imprefflon. 

3 
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Sempronia is at prefent the moft profeft 
adniirer of the FKnch i^ation, latt is io modcft. 
as to admit her vifitants no toher than her 
toilet. It is a very odd fight that beautiful crea- 
ture makes, vrhen fhe is talking politics with 
het trefiies lowing about her Ihoulders, and 
examining that fiu:e in the ^afs, which does 
iiich execution upon all the male flanders-by. 
How prettily does ibe divide her difcouite 
between her woman and her vifitants? What 
iprightly tranfitions does Ihe make from’ an opera 
or a iermon, to an ivoiy comb or a pin-cuihion? 
How have I been pleafed to fee her interrupted 
in an account of her travels, by a mefikge to her 
footman; and holding her tongue in the midfl: 
of a mox^d reflection, by applying the tip of it 
to a patch ? 

There is nothing which expofes a woman to 
greater dangers, than that gaie^ and airinefs of 
temper, which are natural to mofl: of the fex. 
It ihould be therefore the concern of every wife 
and tirtuous^ woman to keep this fprightlinefs 
from degenerating into levity. On the contrary, 
the whole difeourfe and behaviour of the French 
is to make the fex more fantaftical, or (as they 
are pleafed to term, it) more awakened, than is 
conuftent either with virtue or diferetion. 'to 
fpeak loud in publie afTemblies, to let every one 
hear you talk of things that Ihould only be men- 
tioned in private, or in whifper, are looked upon 
as parts of a refined, education. At the fame 
time a blufh is unfafhionable, and filence more 
ill-bred than any thing that can be fpoken. In 
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ihort, difcretion and mode%, which in all other 
ages and countries have been regarded as die 
greateft omameiits of .the fair fez, are regarded 
as the ingredients of narrow converfation, and 
fiunily behaviour. I 

Some years ago I was at the t^gedy of Mao 
beth> and unfortunately placed myfelf under a. 
woman of quality that is fince dead ; who, as I * 
found by the noi& fhe made, was newly returned 
from France. A little before the riling of the 
curtain, fhe broke out into a loud ibliloquy, 

' When will the dear' witches enter?* and imme- 
diately upon their firft appearance, afked a lady 
that lat three boxes from her on her right hand, 
if thole witches were not charming , creatures. 
A little after, as Betterton was iii one of the 
Hnett fpeecbies of the play, Ihe Ihook' her fan at 
another lady who lat as far on the left hand, 
and told her with a whilper that might be heard 
all over the pit, * We mull not exped; to fee 
Balloon to-night.’ Not long after, calling out 
to a young baronet by his name, who lat three 
leats before me, Ihe alked him whether Mac- 
beth’s wife was Hill alive ; and before he could 
give an anfwer, fell a talking of the ghoft of 
Banquo. She had by this time formed a little 
audience to herfelf, and fixed the attention of all 
about her. But as 1 had a mind to hear the 
play, I got out of the Iphere of her impertinence, 
and planted niylelf in one of the remotell comers 
of the pit. 

, This pretty childilhne& of behaviour is one 
of the moll refined parts of coquetry, and is not 
to be attained in perfe<Aion by ladies that do not 
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tfivel for their improvement. A natural and 
tdusonftrained belmour has fomething in it fo 
ngreicabk, that it is no wonder to foe people 
tedeavouring after it. But at the fome time it 
ia fo veiy hard to hit^ when it is not bom with 
va^ that peop]e.often mahe themfolves ridiculous 
in attempting it.' 

; A vexy ingenious Frmch author tells us, that - 
the ladies of the court of France in his time, 
thought it ill-breeding, and a kind of female 
pedantry, to pronounce an hard word right; 
for which reafon they took frequent occaiion to 
^ hi^ words, that th^ might fhew a polite- 
nefo in innrdenng them. He further adds, that 
a lady of foine quality at court, having, accident- 
ally made ufo of a hard word in a proper place, 
and pronounced it right, the whole aflembly 
was. out of countenance for her. 

. 1 miift however be fo juft to own, that there 
are many ladies who have travelled foveral thou- 
sands of miles without being the worfo for it, 
wad have brought home with them all the 
modeffy, diforetion, and good<^fonfo, that th^ 
•Went abroad with. As on the contrary,, there 
are great numbers of travelled ladies, who have 
lived all their days within the fmoke of London. 
{ have known a woman ftiat never was out of the 
poi^ of St. James’s, betray as many foreign fopn 
pc^s in |;er caniage, as ihe could have glean^ 
up in'half the countries of .Eun^. C*. 

. * By ASdHbn, dated, it h thought, from Chellea. See 
^ 7, final note. 
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Nm heH0 Junffanm eU^onBafimna rtruK.^ 

•Ovm. Met. 1. i. ver. ip. , * 
The jarring feeds of ill-eonoelted thirty. 

When I want materials for this paper, it is 
my cuftom to go abroad in queft of gatrie; and 
when I meet any proper lubjeft, I take the 
firft 'opportunity of ietting down an hint of it 
upon paper. At the fame time I look int» the 
letters of my correfpohdents, and; -if I find any 
thing fiiggeued in them that may afi^rd matter 
of ipecuiation, I likewife enter a minute of .it 
in my colle^ioh of materials. By this means 
I frequently cany about me. a whole iheetful of 
hints, that would look like a rhapibdy of non- 
fenie to any body but myfelf. Thbre is nothing 
in them but obfcurity and confufion, layingand 
inconfiilency. ' In ihort, th^ are my ^)eGU- 
lations in the firft principles, that (like the 
world in its chabs) are void of all light, difiinc- 
tion, and order. 

About a week fince there happened to> me>a 
very odd accident, by reaibn of one of thele my 
papers of minutes which I had accidentally drop- 
ped at Lloyd's cofilee-houie, where the au^ions 
are ufiially kept. Before I milled it; there were 
a duller of people who had found it, and were 
diverting themldves with it ‘at one end of the 
cofi!ee-houle. It had railed id much laughter 
among them before I had obforved what they 

were about^ that I had not the courage to own . 

Vo£.I. S 
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it, The^ boy of the coflie-houfc, ^hcn they 
had done with it, carried it about in his hand, 
aiking every body if they had dropped a written 
paper; but noboby ehallen^ng it, he was 
ordered thofe merry gentlemen who had 
before perufed it, to get up into the auAion pul- 
pit, and read it to the whole room, that if any 
6ne would own it, they might. The boy accord- 
ingly mounted the ptdpit, and with a very 
hudible voice read as follows ; 

MINUTES. 

Sir Roger de Coverley’s country-feat — ^Ycs, 
for I hate long^ fpeephes— Query, if a good 
.Ghriftian may be a conjurer-^Childermas-day, 

ifaltfelkr, houfe-dbg, fcreech-owl, cricket ^ 

Mr. Thomas Incle of London, in the good (hip 

called the Achilles. Yarico-^ JEgrefcit^ut 

medendo — Ghofts-^The Lady’s libriuy — Lion 
by trade a- tailor — Dromedary called Bucephalus 
i — Equipage the lady’s fummum. honum — Charles 

Lillie to be taken notice of Short face a 

relief to envy— Redundancies in the three pro- 

felRons King Latinus a recruit Jew 

'devouring a ham of bacon — ^WeRminfter-abbey 
— Grand Cairo — ^Procraftination — ^April fools — 
Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour — Enter 
a King and two Fiddlers folus — Admiffigri 
into thcU^y club— Beauty bow improveable — ^ 
Families of true and falie bumour-^The 
jpaiTot’s fchool-milbrefs— Face half Pidl half 
Bririfh— No man to be an hero of a tragedy 
under fix foot— — Club of fighers— Letters 
from flower-pots, elbow-chgiis, tapefby-figures. 
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lion, thunder — The bell rings to. the* puppet* 
fliow*— Old woman with a beard married to 
a* fmock-faced boy — ^My next coat to be turned 
up with blue>- 7 -Fable of tongs and gridiron-<-» 
Flower dyers — The ibldiers pi^yef^— Thank 
ye for nothing, fays the gally*pot~Pa&olus in 
{lockings with golden clocks to theni~!^m- 
boos, cudgels, drum-flicks — Slip of my land- 
lady’s elded daughter^The black mare widi 
a dar in her forehead — ^The barber’s pole— 

Will Honeycomb’s coat-pocket Caefar's 

behaviour and my own in parallel circumilan- 
ccs — Poem in patch- work— gravis 
perctiffus Achilles — ^The female convenridcr— 
The ogle-mader. 

The reading of this paper made the wh(de 
codee-houfe very meny; ibme of them con- 
cluded it was written by a madman, and others 
by fbmebody that had been taking notes out 
of the Spe^tor. One who had the appear- 
ance of a veiy lubdantial citizen, told us, with 
ieveral political winks and nods, that he wifhed 
there was no more in the paper than .what was 
expfeiTcd in it: that for his part; he looked upon 
the dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber’s 
pole, to fignify Ibmething more than what was 
ufually meant by thofe words; -and that he 
thought the conee-man could not do bettes 
than to carry the paper to one of the fecretaries 
of date. He further added, that he did notlike 
the narne of the outlandilh man with the golden 
clock in his dockings. A young Oxford feho- 
lar,. who chai^ced to be with his uncle at the 

Sa 
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boffecrbouie, diicovtired to va %ho Hiis Padolns 
■was: and by that means turned the whole 
fcheme of this worthy citizen into ridicule. 
WhUe th(^ ■were making their ieveral ooiyec- 
tdres upon this innocent paper, I reached out my 
9xm to the boy as he was coming out of the 
pulpit, to give it me; which he did accordingly, 
^nhfis drew the ^es of ^e whcde company upon 
me; but after having caft a curfiiry ^ance over 
it, and fhook my n^ twice or thrice at the 
' f^ing of it, I twifted it into a kind of match, 
and lighted my pipe with it. My profound 
filence, together with the fteadinefe of my 
countenance, and the gravity of my behaviour 
during' this whole tranfadion, raifed a very loud 
laugh 'dn all fides of me ; but as I had efcaped 
all fu^ieion of being die author, I was veiy 
well farisfied, and applying myfelf to my pipe 
arid the Poftman, took no further notice of any 
thing that had pafled about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already made 
ufe of above half the contents of the foregoing 
paper; and willeafily fuppofe, that thofe fubjeds 
which are yet untouched, were iuch [Mrovilions 
as I had made for his future entertainment. But 
as I have been unluckily prevented by this acci- 
deiiltt I fhall only give him the letters which 
related to the two laft hints. The firlt of them 


I ihould^QOt havepubliihed,were I not informed 
ithat there is many an hufband who fofi^ers veiy 
mudi in his private a^rs by the indilcreet zeid 
40 fiich a pfprti^ as is hereafter mentioned ; to 
Witonr i may apply the harbarous infoription 
quoted by. the bifhop of Salifbuiy in his tra* 
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vels*; * Dum nima^^a efi^ fa3a eft 
* Thtough too much piety me became ixnpdiis.* 

‘Sir, .•...Vyy-, 

‘ J AU one of thoie unhappy men 
that are plagued with a gofpel-goffip, fo oom- 
mon among diflenters (eipeda% friends)., 
turns in the morning, churqh-medings at idm^, 
and preparation iermons at i|ight» tahe up ib 
much of her time, it is very rare ihe khowa What 
we have ibr dinner, unlefs 'wheii th^ prea^er.is 
to be at it. With him conae a tribe, all bmthers 
and iifters it ieems ; while others, really riich, 
are deemed no relations. If at ai^ time I have 
her company alone, ihe is a mere iermon pop- 
gun, tppcatmg and difpharging texts,- proo&, 
and applicarions ib perpetbally, that however 
weary 1 may go to bed, the nolle in my head 
will not let me fleep till tourards morning, ^he 
miiery of my caie, and great numbers of Rich 
iufierers, plead your pity and ipeedy relief; 
otherwi& muft ezpeA, in a little time, to be 
ledured, preached, and prayed into want, uri- 
lefs the happincfs of being fooner talked to dmth 
prevent it. 

I am, &c. 

R.G.’ 

The &cond letter relating to the ogliag- 
mafter, runs thus : ' . " 4 

■ Bumett't Iictten, iec. let i. p. 5, edit. Rotterdeih, xdl;. 
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' Mr. Spectator, ; 

' I AM ah triih gehdeman thkt have 
travelled many years £]!r my improvement; 
during which time I have accomplilhed' ihyielf 
in the whole art of o^ing, as it is at preient 
pradiied in the pplite nations of Europe. Being 
thin^ qualified, I intend,^ by the advice of nij|^ 
friends, to fet lup for ah ogling>mafi:er. I teach 
the church ogle in the morning, and the play- 
houie ogle by candle-light. I have al^ brought 
bv)^ with me a new flying ogle fit for the rihg; 
which i trach in the du& of the' evening, or 
ih .finy hour of the day, by darkening one of 
nay windows. I have a mahuicript by m'e 
caUed ^e Complete Ogler, which I {hall be 
ready to Ihew you on any occafion. In the 
ihean time, I beg you will publilh the fubflance 
bjt^^his letter in an advertilbment, arid you will 
ve^ much oblige. 

Your, &c. 

.CV 


- N®47. Tueiday, April 24; 1 71 1. 

,gsa8aasgsssB=ss= .vts-.i-n' r 

Bide ji fapis- « Mart. 

Laagb, if you*re wi(e^ 

Hpbbs,. in his Difbourlfe of Human 
' IST^ture, which in my humble opinion is much 
^e ibeld: of all his works, after ibme very curioue 
- ‘ 
Vfly Addifon, Chdfei, See final' note to N" 7. 

« See Dennis** Original Ixtten, p. 147, % vols. >8vo. 1721. 
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elevations' upon: laughter^ concludes thiis: 
'The paffiott of laughter is notliihg elle but 
fudden gloiy ariifing from fome fudden con^p- 
dion of tome eminency in ourielves/by com;»« 
riiqn with the ihfirrhity of others, or with mir. 
own formerly : for men laugh at the follies of 
themfelves pafl;, when they come fuddenly tics 
remembrance, except they bring 'with them any 
prefent difhonour.* ■ 

According to this author therefore, when 'We 
hear a man laugh exceffirely, inilead of faying, 
he is veiy merry, we ought to tell him he is veiy 
proud. And indeed, if we look into the bottom of 
this matter, we fhall meet with many obfervations 
to confirm tis in this opinion. Every one laughs 
at fbipebody that is in an inferior fiate of folly 
to himfelf. It was formerly the cuflom for. 
every great houfe in England to keep a tame, 
fool drefled in petticoats, that the heir of the 
family might have an opportunity of joking upon . 
him, and diverting himfelf with his abfurdities. 
For the fame reafbn, idiots are Hill in requefl: 
in moft of the courts of Germany, where there 
is not a prince of any great magnificence, who 
has not two or three drefled, diftipguiihed, undifr 
puted fools in his retinue, whom the reft of the 
courtiers are always breaking their jefts upon. . 

The Dutch, who are more famous for theb 
induftry and application, than for wit and hu- 
mour, haiig up in feveral of their ftreets what 
they call the fign of the Gaper, that b, the he^ 
of an idiot dreded in a' cap and bells, and gaping 
in a nioft immoderate manner, Thb b a'ftahd-r 
ingjeft at Amfterdam. 
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Thus every one diverts himfelf with ^me 
peiibn .(tf other that is below him in point of 
underlfcanding, and triumphs in the iuperioritj 
of Us ^nius, whilft,he has fuch ol^eds of 
detifion before his eyes. Mr. Dennis has very 
well expieRed this in a couple of humorous 
lines^ which are part of a faranflation of a iatire 
in monReur Boileau : 

' Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another. 

And ihakes his empty noddle at his brother.* 

Mr. Hobbs*s refle^on gives us the reafon 
why the inRgniiicant people abovementiemed 
are ftirrers up of laughter among men of a grofo 
tafte : but as the more underRanding part of 
mankind' do not find their rifibility aneded by 
inch ordinary obje^, it may be worth the 
while to examine into the foveral provocatives 
of laughter, in men of fuperior fonle and 
knowledge. 

In the firft place I muft obforve, that there 
is a fot of merry drolls, whpm the common 
people of all cotmtries admire, and ieem to love 
fo well, ' that they could eat them,* according 
to the old proverb: 1 mean thoie circumfprane- 
ous wits whom every nation calls by the name 
of that di(h of meat which it loves bell : In 
Holland they are termed Pickled Herrings; iii 
Prance, Jean Pottages; inItaly,Maccaronies; and 
in Gr^t Britain, Jack Pudding. Thefo merry 
wags, from whatlbever food they receive their 
tides, that they may make' their audiences laugh, 
always appear in a foofa doat, and commit fuch 
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blunders and miftakes in every Rep th^ take, 
and every vrord th^ uttdr, as thoie' who liiten 
,to them nvould be alhamed of. 

But this little triumph of the underRanding, 
under the dii^ife of laughter, is no where more 
vifible than in that cuRom which prevails every 
where among us on the firft day of the preient 
month, when every body takes it in hb head to 
make as many fools as he can. In proportion 
as there are more follies difcoveted, fo there b 
more laughter railed on this day than on any 
other in the whole year. A neighbour of mine, 
who is a haberdaiher by trade, and a very ihal- 
low conceited, fellow, makes hb boaft that for 
thele ten years liicceifively he has not made lets 
than an hundred April fools. My landlady had 
a falling out with him about a fortnight ago, 
for fending every one of her children upon fome 
ileevelefs errand, sb fhe terms it. Her eldeft 
fon went to buy an halfpennyworth of incle at 
aihoemaker’s; the eldeft daughter was difpatch- 
ed half a mile to foe a monfter ; and, in fhort, 
the whole family of innocent children made 
April fools. Nay, my landlady herfelf did iu>t 
efoape him. This empty fellow has laughed 
upon thele conceits ever lince. 

This art of wit is well enough, when con- 
fined to bne day in a twelvemonth ; but there 
is an ingenious tribe of men Iprung up of late 
years, who are for making April* fools every day 
V in the year. Thele genUemen are commonly 
'dilHnguilhed by the name of Biters'* : aiace.of 

* Sea Tat. N^ia, note; andSpeft. N<*5Q4. 
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men ^at are perpetually eniploye4 in laughmg 
at th^e miilakes which arebf their own pro- 
duction. ' • 

Thus we lee/ in proportion as one man is 
more refined than another, he choofes his fool 
out of a lower or higher clafs of mankind, or, 
to ^ak in a more philofbphical language, that 
fecret elation or pride of heart, which is gene- 
rally called laughter, ariies in him, from his 
comparing himfelf with an objeCl below him; 
whether it fb happens that it be a natural or an 
artificial fix>I. It is, indeed, very polfible, that 
the perfbns we laugh at may in the main of their 
characters be much wifer men than ourfelves ; 
hut if they would have us laugh at them, they 
mufl; &11 fiiort of us in thofe refpeCts which ftir 
up this pafiion. 

I am afraid I fhall appear too abftraCted in 
my ^Peculations, if I fhew that when a 'man of 
wit makes us laugh, it is by betraying fome 
oddnefs or infirmity in his own character, or in 
the reprefentation which he makes of others; 
and that when we laugh at a brute, or even at 
an inanimate thing, it is at fome aCtion or inci- 
dent that bears a remote' analogy to any blunder 
or abfurdity in reafbnable creatures. 

'But to come into common life : I fitall pafs 
by the confideration of thofe ftage coxcombs, 
that are able to (hake a whole audience, and take 
notice of a particular fort of men who are fuch 
provokers of mirth in converfarion, that it is 
impoffible for a club or merry, meeting to fubfift 
without them ; I mean thofe honefe gentlemen 
that are always ezpofed to the wit and raillery 
3 
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of -their well-wi0iers and companions; that are 
pelted by men, women; and children, friends, 
and foes, and in a word, fbmd as butts in con- 
yeriation, for every one to iboot at that pleaies. 
1 know feveral of thefe butts who are men of wit 
and fenfe, though by fome odd turn of humour, 
fome unlucky caR in their perfon or behaviour, 
they have always the misfortune to make the 
company merry. The truth of it is, a man is 
not quidified for a butt, Who has not a good deal 
of wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous. iide 
of . his charaRer. Aftupid butt is only fit for 
the cotiveriation of ordinary people: men of wit 
require one that will give them play, and beRir 
himfelf in the abfurd part of his behaviour.' A 
butt with thefe accomplilhments firequently gets 
the laugh of his fide, and turns the ridicule upon 
him that attacks him. Sir J^n FalRaR was an 
hero of this fpecies, and gives a good defcription 
of himfelf in his capacity of a butt, after the fol> 
lowing manner Men of all forts,* fays that 
merry knight, * take a pride to gird at me. The 
brain of man is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is 
invented on me. I am not only witty in niyfelf, 
but the caufe that wit is in other men.* C^ 

f 

* By Addifon, dated, it is thought, froin Chdfea. See final 
note to N® 7. 
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N® 48. Wcdnefday, Aptil 2 $, 1711. 

■ -’ P tr multas adkiimJUn fiperas 

Refptri t ■ - Ovio, Met. xiv. 652. 

Throogh various fhapes he often finds accefi. 

Mt correipondents take it ill if I do not, from 
time to time, let them know I have received 
their letters. The moft efiedlual way will be to 
publilh fbme of them that are upon important 
ilibjeds ; which I ihall introduce with a letter 
of my own that I writ a fortnight ago to a fra- 
ternity who thought fit to make me an honorary 
member*. ' 

TO THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF THE 
UGLY CLUB. 

* May it pleafe your deformities, 

* I nAVfi received the notification of 
the honour you have done me, in admitting me 
into your Ibciety. I acknowledge my want of 
merit, and for that reaibn ihall endeavour at all 
times to make up my own failures, by intro- 
ducing and recommending to the dub perfbns 
pf more undoubted qualifications than I can 
pretend to. I Ihall next week come down in 
the ftage-coach, in order to take my feat At the 
board ; and ihall bring with me a candidate of 
each ihx. The peribns I ihall prefent- to you, 
are an old beau and a modem Pid. If th^ are 
not ib eminently gifted by nature as our a&m- 
bly expeds, give me leave to fay their acquired 
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uglinefi is greater than any that has ever ap- 
peared before yoif. The beau has varied his 
drels every day of his life for theie thir^ years 
paili and ftill added to the deformity he was 
bom with. The Pid has ilill greater merit to- 
wards us, and has ever ^ce ihe came to years 
of diferetion, deferted the handibme party, and 
taken all poffible puns to acquire the face in 
which I lhall preient her to your confideration 
and favour. 

1 am, Gentlemen, 

Your moft obliged humble fervanlk 

The Spectator. 

' P. S. I deiire to know whether you admit 
people of quality.* 

* Mr. Spectator, April 17. 

* To fhew you there are among us of 
the vain weak fbc, fbme that have honelly and 
fortitude enough to dare to be ugly, and willing 
to be thought fb; I apply myfelf to you, to 
beg your interell and recommendation to the 
ugly club. If my own word will not be taken, 
(though in thb cafe a woman*s may) 1 can 
bring credible witnels of my qualifications for 
their company, whether they infill; upon hair, 
fo^head, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to which 1 
mull; add, mat I find it eafief to lean to my left 
fide, than my right. I hope I am in all ref^^ 
agreeable, and for humour and mirth, 1 wiQ 
keep up to the prefident himlelf. All the fa- 
vour I will pretend to is, that as I am the firil 
woman who has appeared defirous o€ good 
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company and agreeable convention, I may take 
and keep the upper end of the table. And in- 
deed 1 think they want a ca^er, which I can 
be, after as ugly a manner as they cpuld wifh. 1 
defire your thoughts of my claim as fbon.as you 
can. Add to my features the length of my face, 
which is full half-yard; though 1 never knew 
the reafon of it till you gave cme for the ihort- 
nefs of yours. If I knew a name ugly enough 
to belong to the above-defcribed face, I would 
feign one ; but, to my unfpeakable misfortune, 
my name is the only difagreeable prettinels about 
me ; lb piythee make one for me that fignifies 
all the deformity in the world. You underftand 
Latin, but be lure bring it in with my being, in 
the fincerity of my heart. 

Your moll frightful admirer. 

And fervant, 

Hecatissa.* 


* Mr, Spectator, 

* I read your difcourle upon affec- 
tation ^ and from the remarks made in it exa- 
mined my own heart lb llridly, that I thought 
1 had found out its moll fecret avenues, with a 
refi>lution to be aware of them for the future. 
But, alas!‘ to my Ibrrow I now underfland, that 
I have leveral follies which I do not know the 
root of. I am an old fellow, and extremely 
troubled with the gout; but having always a 
Ihong 'vanity towards being pleafing in the eyes 
of women, I never have amoment*s eale, but I 


* N»35, N"38, N*404, N®45o, and N° 515. 
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am mounted- in high-heeled Ihoes, with a ^azed 
wax-Ieathef inftep. Two days after a ievere 
I was invited to a friend’s houfe in the city, 
where 1 believed I ihould lee ladies ; and with 
my uliial complulance, crippled mylelf to wait 
upon them. A very liimptuous table, agreeable 
company, and kind reception, were but fo many 
importunate additions to the torment I was in. 
A gentleman of the family oblerved my condi- 
tion : and loon after the queen’s health, he in 
the prefence of the whole company, with his 
own hands, degraded me into an old pair of his 
own Ihoes. This operation before fine ladies, 
to me (who am by nature a coxcomb) was fiif- 
fered with the fame relu<ftance as they admit 
the help of men in their greateft extremity. The 
return of eale made me forgive the rough obli- 
gation laid on me, which at that time relieved 
my body from a diftemper, and will my mind 
for ever firom a folly. For the charity received, 
1 return my thanks this way. 

Your moft humble lervant.* 

< Sir, Epping* April i». 

* We have your papers here the 
morning they come out, and we have been very 
well entertained with your laft, upon the falle 
ornaments of perlbns who reprelent heroes in a 
tragedy. What made your {peculation come 
very lealbnably among us is, that we have now 
at this place a company of ftrollers, who are 
very far ftom ofiTending in the impertinent Iplbn- 
dour of the drama. They are lb far from falling 
into theft falft gallantries, that the ftage is here 
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in its original iituation of a cart. Alexander the 
Great was aded by a fellow in a paper cravat. 
The next day the earl of Edfez feemed to have 
no diRirefs but his poverty^ and my lord Fop- 
pington the fame morning wanted any better 
means to ihew himfelf a fop^ than by wearing 
ftockings of different colours. In a word, though 
they have had a full bam for many days together, 
our itinerants are Rill fb wretchedly poor, that 
without you can prevail to fend us the furniture 
ypu forbid at the playhoufe, the heroes appear 
only like Rurdy beggars, and the heroines gyp- 
Res. We have had but one part which was per- 
formed and dreRed with propriety, and that was 
JuRice Clodpate. This was ifo well done, that it 
offended Mr. JuRice Overdo, who in the midR 
of our whole audience, was (like Quixote in the 
puppet-fhow) fb highly provoked, that he told 
them, if they would move compalRon, it fhould 
be in their own perfons, and not in the charac- 
ters of diRreffed princes and potentates. He 
told them, if they were fo good at finding the 
way to people's hearts, they fhould do it at the 
end of bridges or church-porches, in their pro- 
per vocation of beggars. This the juRice fays, 
they muR exped, fince they could not be, con- 
tented to ad heathen warriors, and Rich fellows 
as Alexander, .but muR prefume to make a 
mockery of one of the quorum. 

R®. Your fervant/ 

, > Steele. See final note to N** 6 , and N*’324. 
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N° 49. Thurfday, April 17 ii. 


■ Hminem pagim mjlra fapiU/^j ^ . Mart. 

Men and theit, manners I defcribe. ‘ ^ •' 


It is very natoral £}r a man who is not' 
turned for mirthful meeting of men, or allem- 
blies of the hur fex, to delight in that Ibrt of 
converlation which we find in coffee-houles. 
Here a man of my temper -is in his element ; for 
if he cannot talk, he can flill be more agree- 
able to his company, as well as [deafed in him- 
felf, in being only an hearer. It is a fecret known 
but to few, yet.of no fmall ufe in the condud: of 
life, that when you fall into a man's converla- 
tion, the firft thing you Ihould conlider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, 
or that you Ihould hear him. The latter is the- 
more general deiire, and I know very able flat- 
terers that never fpeak a word in praife of the 
perfbns from whom they obtain daily favours, 
but Rill pradife a ikilful attention to whatever is 
uttered by thoR with whom they converfe. We 
are very curious to obferve the behaviour of great 
men and their clients ; but.the fame padions and 
interefts move men in lower fpheres ; and I 
(that have nothing elfe to do but make obferva- 
tions) fee in every pariih, ftreet, lane, and alley 
of this populous city, a little potentate that has 
his court and his flatterers who lay fnares^or his 
adedion and favour, by the fame arts that are 

pradifed upon men in higher Rations. 

VoL. I. -r 
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In the place I moft ulually frequent, men 
differ rather in the time of day in which they 
make a figure, than in any real greatnefs above 
one another. I, who am at the coffee-houie at 
fix in .the morning, know that my.fiiend Beaver 
the haberdalher has a levee of more undiflem* 
bled friends and admirers, than moll: of the 
courtiers or generals of Great Britain. Eveiy 
man about him has, perhaps, a newfpaper in his 
hand ; but none can pretend to guels what ftep 
will be taken in any one court of Europe,. tiU 
Mr. Beaver has thrown down his pipe, and 
declares what m,eafures the allies muff , enter into 
upon this new poffure of affiurs. Our coffee- 
houie is near one of the inus of court, and 
Beaver has the audience and admiration qf his 
neighbours from fix till within a quarter of eight, 
at which time he is interrupted by the ffudents 
of the houie; ibme of whom are ready drefiled 
for Weftminfter at eight in a morning, with 
faces as buly as if they were retained in every 
cauie there ; and others come in their night- 
gowns ^to faunter away their time, as if they 
never defigned to go thither. I do not know 
that I meet in any of my walks, obje£b which 
move both my fpleen and laughter fb effe6hi- 
ally, as thoie young fellows at the Grecian, 
Squire's, Searle’s, and all other coffee-houfes 
ac^acent to the law, who rife early for no other 
purpoie but to publiffi their lazinefs. One 
would think thefe young virtuoibs take a gay 
cap and flippers, with a fcarf and party-coloured 
gowii, to be enfigns of dignity; for the vain 
things approach each other with an air, which 
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(hews they regard dne ainother for their veil* 
ments. I have ob(erved that the iliperiori^ 
' among theie proceeds from an opinion of gal- 
lantry and frihion. The gentleman in the ftraw- 
beny falh, -who preiides ib much over the reft, 
has, it feems, fribfcribed to every opera this laft 
winter, and is ftippoled to receive favours from 
one of the adireftes. 

When the day grows too bufy for theft gen- 
tlemen to enjoy any longer the pleaflires of 
their delhabille, with any manner of confidence, 
they give place to men who have bufinels or 
good ftnft in their faces, .and come to the 
coftee-houft either to tranlaft affairs, or eiyoy 
converfation. The peribns to whoft behaviour 
and difcourft I have moft regard, are fuch .as 
are between theft two Ibrts of men ; fuch as 
have not Ipirits too aAive to be happy and 
well pleaftd in a private condition, nor com- 
plexions too warm to make them negleA the 
duties and relations of life. Of theft Ibrt of 
men confift the worthier part of mankind ; of 
theft are all good fathers, generous brothers, 
fincere friends, and faithful ful^eiffs. Their 
entertainments are derived rather from reafon 
than imagination; which is the cauft that there 
is no impatience or inftability in their fpeech 
or a<ffion. You fte in their countenances they 
are at home, and in quiet poffeflion of the 
preftnt inftant as it pafles, without, defiring 
to quicken it by gratifying, any paffion, or 
profecuting any new .defign. Theft are the 
men formed for Ibciety, and thoft little com- 
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aninities which ym e^rds. bj the 
nei^faaiirhood. ' 

The oofiee-hQufe is the place of rendezvous 
to all that live near it, who are tfans turned to 
reliih calm and ordinary life. Eiibulus prefides 
over the middle hours o£ the day, when this 
aflembly of men meet together. He enjoys a 
^reat fortune handfomely, ynthout launching 
into espence; and exerts many noble and ufefbl 
qualities, without appearing in any public 
employment. His wimom and knowled^ are 
fervicdable to all that think fit to make ufe of 
them ; and he does the ofiUce of a counfel, a 
judge, an executor, and a friend to all his 
acquaintance, not only without the profits 
which attend fuch offices, but alfo without the 
deference and homage which are ufiially paid 
to them* The giving of thanks is dilpleafing 
to him.. The greatefi gratitude you can ihew 
him, is to let him fee you are the better man 
for his fervices; and that you arc as ready to 
otdige others, as he is to oblige you. 

In the private exigencies of his friends, he 
lends at legal value confiderable fums, which 
he might highly increafeby rolling in the public 
feocks. He does not confider in whofe hands 
his money will improve moft, but where it will 
do mofi: good. 

. Eubulus has ib great an authority in his little 
diuraal audience, that when he ihakes his head 
at any piece, of public news, they ^ of them 
appear needed; and on the contrajy, go hpme 
their dinners with a good feomach arid cheerful 
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when Eiibulus £eems to intimate, that 
thihgs go well. their veneration tpwards 

him is (6 great, thu when th^ are in otiber 
company th^ {peak and a£t after^hin^ ; are 
in his fentenoes, and -are no iboner fat down' at 
their own tables, but they hope or fear, r^ice 
or defpond, as they &w him do at. the cofiee- 
houfe. In a word, eveiy man is Eubulm as 
ibon as hia back is turned. 

Having here given, an account of the ieveral 
reigns that iucceed each other from day>break 
till dinner time, I fhall mention the monarchs. 
of the afternoon on another occaiion, and ihut 
up the whole leries of them with the hiftoty of 
Tom the Tyrant**; who, as firifl: minifter of the 
cofiee-houle, takes the government upon him 
between the hours of eleven and twel 1 ^e at night, 
and gives his orders in the moft arbitraiy man- 
ner to the fervants below him, as to the difpo- 
iition of liquors, coal, and cinders; 

The waiter of^that cofiee-hoaie, frequently nick-named 
Sir Thomas. See Tat. N" i 5 , N" 17, N** a<$, and 'N**5<S. 

* Sy Steele. See final notes to N** 6 , and N** 334. 
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N° 50. Friday, April 27, 1711. 


• Nunfum aUud mturaf ahud Japittitia Adit. 

Jvv. Sat. zix. 321. 

Good tafte and nature always fpeak the fame. 

When the four Indian kings'^ were in this 
country about a twelvemonth ago, I often 
mixed with the rabble, and followed them 

^ * The SpeAator is written by Steele,, with Addifon’s 
help ; it is often veiy pretty. Yefterday it was made of a 
noble hint 1 rave him long ago for his Tatlers, about an 
Indian king, (uppofed to write his travels into England. I 
repent he ever had it. 1 intended to have written a book on 
that fobjed. I believe he has (pent it all in one paper, and 
all the underhints there are mine too ; but [ never fee him or 
Addifon.’ From a letter of Swift to Mrs. Johnfon, dated 
London, April 28, lyii.— See Swift’s Works, vol. xxii. 
p. 224. c. 8vo. iy^. ' 

Some account has been given of the four Indian kings in 
an antecedent note on Tat. N** 171, to which the reader is 
referred. For feveral years after this time, it was common at 
mafquerades almoft coeval with this paper, to aOume the 
charadlen and drefles of Indian kings,- as appears from a 
palTage of a periodical ' work in lyijt, condudled ^ Mr. 
Theobald, under the title of The Cenfor. .See Cenfor, 
Vol. ii. 58. p. 194. The curious may fee in the Britifh 
mufeum four beautiful piAures of thefe Indian chiefs in their 
peculiar drelles, and probably the reprefentations they give 
are as faithful as they are elegant. There was an opinion that 
they were the figures of four Chinefe Emperors, and fomg 
fimilarity in the names to thofe we meet with in the hiftory 
of China favoured the fuppofition ; hut on the removal of the 
frames, and the plated glaffes pbced before them, which create 
fome deception, and cover parts of theinfcriptions, they prove 
to be, not coloured metzotintos, or printed paintings in the 
ingenious method difcovered about this' time by James Lc 
Blon, as vvas at firft fuppofed, bi^t fine pi^res on ivory. The 
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a vrhole day together, being wonderfully ftruck 
with the fight of every thing that is new or 

emperor of the Mdiockt holds the wampum in his hand, a 
ple^e of the amity of the fix Indian nations, and hb name’ as 
well as the names of his three royal companions correfpond to 
thofc of the Indian kings, given Tat. N** lyi, and note, with 
no other variations in the orthography of the founds, than their 
.uncouthneis may well be fuppofea to account for. The real 
name of the artift, (or hbcypWupon them was taken for that 
of Le IBlon, is certainly known by the following endorfement, 

* Drawn Iw the life. May 2, 1710, by Bernard Lens, jun.’ 

Thefe toe pi&ures are not whole lengths ; but ^m the 
following advertifements in the Tatler in folio, it appears that 
the four Indian kings were painted at full lengths by John 
Verelft, and that his printings of them were in the colleaion 
of pidlures belonging to queen Anne. 

'* Whereas an advertifement was publifhed in the Supple- 
ment of yefterday, that the effigies of the four Indian kings 
were drawn from Mr. Verelfi’s original pi«^ures, thefe are to 
give notice that Mr. Verelil hsn not permitted- any perfon to 
take any draught or Iketch from them. If he Ihould, he will 
take care to have it correSly done by a ficilful hand, and to 
inform the public thereof in the Tatler.’ Sign^ John Verelfi. 
At the Rainbow and Dove> by Ivy-bridge, in too Strand.-— 
Tat. in fol. N“ 172, May 16, 1710. 

About half a year after, the following advertifement ap- 
peared at the end of Tat. 250, in folio, Nov. 14, 1710. 

* This is to give notice, that the meizotiuto prints by John 
Simnitonds, in whole lengths, of the four Indian kinra, that 
are done from the original pi&ures drawn by John Verelflt- 
which her majefty has at her palace at Kenfington, are now to 
be delivered to fubfcribers, and fold at the Rainbow and 

, Dove, the corner of Ivy-bridge, in the Strand.* Thb notiw 
was re-printed with fome variation in the Tat; in folio, at the 
ends of N® 2^153, N®256, and N® 257. 

Befides. the prints of Simmonds, there were, it feem^ 
other prints of the Indian chieft, laid^ to have been drawn 
from Verelft’s original piSures, difowned bjr that painter 
as not originating from him, and reprefented in hb adver- 
tifement as incurred, and the workmanfhip of an unlk'ilfol 
hand. ' 
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uncommon, t have, iince thdr departufo^ em- 
ployed a friend to make many enquiries of their 

Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting, tee. gives fome 
account of John, under the name ofSSmon Verelft, -and fajrs, 

* he lived to a great age, certainly as late as 17x0, and died 
in Sufiblk-ftreet,* i. e. Ivy-bridge lane. He was a Dutch 
flower-painter of capital excellence in that branch of the art 
of painting; and likewife attempted portraits, labouring them 
exceedingly, and finilhing them with the fame delicacy with 
his flowers, which he mways introduced into them> His 
works were much admired, and his prices the greateft that 
had been known in this country, for one half length he was 
paid no 1 . He was a real ornament to the reign of Cha. II. 
and greatly leflened the employment of fir Peter Lely, who 
retired to iCew, while Verelft engrofied the falhion.' Walpole 
has recorded entertaining^inftances of the vanity of Kneller, 
and Jervafe, mentioned Tat. N° 4, andiN" 7 ; but Verelft was 
outright mad with vanity, and more than once confined as 
infane. In his conhnement under a proper regimen, towards 
the end of bis life, he recovered his fenfes, but not his genius. 
His fon Cornelius was of his flither’s profeffion, as was alfo 
his very.accompliihed daughter, who was an excellent colour- 
ift, painted in oil; drew fmall hiftories, and portraits both 
laii^ and fmall ; the underftood mofic, and (poke with fluency 
Latin, German, Italian, and other languages. John Verelft 
had likewife a brother of the name of Herman, who painted 
hiftory,. fruit, and flowers; he lived abroad at Vienna till the 
Turks befirged it in 1683, but died in London about the begin- 
ning of this century, and was buried in St. Andrews, Holborn. 

* ^hn Simmonds, whom Walpole calls Simon, mentioned 
in the fecond advertifement, was the beft metzotinto feraper 
of his time ; but he was foon excelled by Smith, White, and 
other improvers of his art. He copied the piiSures of fir G. , 
Kneller, and other mafters with fuccefs, and died in 1755. 

Bernard Lens fprang from a family of artifts, and was ah 
admirable painter in miniature ; he painted portraits in that 
way, but his excellence was copying the works of great maf- 
ters, particularly Rubens- and Vandyke, whofp colouring ho 
imitated exafiily. He had three fons wh'o followed their father's 
profeffion, who retired from bufinels, made two fales of his 
piAures, and died at Knightfbridgein 1741. 
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landlord the upholflerer, relating to their man- 
ners and converfation, as alfb concerning the 
remarks which they made in this country: for, 
next to the forming a right notion of iiich ilrra- 
gers, I Ihould be deiirous of learning what ideu 
they have conceived of us. 

The upholfterer finding my friend very in- 
quifirive about thefo his lodgers, brought him 
fome time fince a little bundle of pap^, which 
he afiured him were writteh by king Sa Ga Yean 
Qua Raih Tow, and as he fiippofes, left behind 
by fome miftake. Thele papers are now 
tranllated, and contain abundance of very odd 
obfervations, which I find this little foatemity 
of kings made during their flay in the ille of 

James Le Blon above-mentioned invented his method of. 
printing paintings, about the fame time that Edward Kirkall 
invented his method of printed drawings; but though both 
of their inventions had much fuccefi and applaufe, yet they 
had no imitators. Their methods are probably too laborious, 
and too tedious ; and in opulent countries where there is great 
fiicility of getting money, it is feldom got by merit, the aitifts 
being in too much halle to delerve it. Le Blon, the inventor 
of the method of metzotinto here Ijpoken of, which adds at 
leaft the refemblance of colour to fuch prints, fucoeeded in 
his art fufficientiy to convince the world that the want of 
colouring, a great deficiency in prints, u'as attainable and 
well worthy of at^uifition. Hu difcovery was however 
negleded, as the revival of encaullic painting has lately been, 
'though the advantages of both thefe arts are fo obvious and lb 
defiraUe. He communicated bis invention to the public in 
a book in 4to. Englilh and French, entitled Coloritto; or. 
The Harmony of Colouring in Painting reduced to mechani- 
cal Pradbee, under eafy Precepts and inftllible Rules. This 
if^nious man was an unfortunate projedor, and on the failure 
ofone of his projeds in this country left it under fome dif> 
^ce, and died, it is laid, in an hofpital at Baris. See Sped. 

136, note; Tat. K" J71, and note. 

3 
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Great Britaii;!. I ihall prefent my reader with 
a ihort ipecimen of them in this paper, and may 
perhaps communicate more to him hereafter. 
In the article of London are the following words, 
which without doubt are meant of the church 
St. Paul : 

* On the. moft riling part of the town there 
ftands a huge houfe, hig enough to contain the 
whole nation of which I am king. Our good 
brother £ Tow O Koam, king of the Rivers, 
is of opinion it was made^by the hands of that 
great God to whom it is confecrated. The kings 
of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe that 
it was created with the earth, and produced on 
the fame day' with the fun and moon. But for 
my own part, by the beft information that I 
could get of this matter, 1 am apt to think that 
this prodigious pile was faihioned into the lhape 
it now bears by feveral tools and inftruments, 
of which they have a wonderful variety in this 
country. It was probably at firft a huge mif- 
ihapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, 
which the natives of the country (after having 
cut it into a kind of regular figure) bored and 
hollowed with incredible pains and induftry, till 
they had wrought it into all thofe beautiful 
vaults and caverns into which it is, divided at this 
day. As fbon as this rock was thus curioufly* 
fcooped to their liking, a prodigious number df 
hands tnuft have been employed in chipping the 
outfide of it, is now as fmooth as the 

fiirface of a pebble; and is in feveral places 
hewn out into pillars that ftand like the trunks 
of fb many trees bound about the top with gatr 
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loads of leaves. It is probable that when this 
great work was begun, which muft have been 
many hundred years ago, there was.ibme reli« 
^on among this people; for they ^ve it the 
name of a temple, and have a tradition that it 
was deUgned for men to pay their devotion in. 
And indeed there are feveral realbns which make 
us think that the natives of this country had 
formerly among them ibme fort of worfliip; 
for they let apart every leventh day as lacred ; 
but upon my going into one of thefe holy houles 
on that day, I could notobfcrve any circumftance- 
of devotion in their behaviour. There was 
indeed a man in black, who was mounted above 
the reft, and feemed to utter fomething with a 
great deal of vehemence; but as for thofe under- 
neath him, inftead of paying their worihip to 
the ddty of the place, they were moft of them 
bowing and courtelying to one another, and a 
poniiderable number of them faft afleep. 

‘ The queen of the country appointed two 
men to attend us, that had enough of our lan- 
guage to ■ make themfelves underftood in fome 
few particulars. But we foon perceived thefe 
two were great enemies to one another, and did 
not always agree in the fame ftory. We could 
make fhift tq gather out of one of them, that this 
Ifland was ve^ much infefted with a monftrous 
kind of animals, in the fhape of men, called 
whigs ; and he often told us, that he hoped we 
fhould meet with none of them in our way, for 
that if we did, they, would be apt to knock us 
do^h for being kings. 
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* Our other interpreter uied to talk very much' 
of a kind of animal called a toiy, that was as 
great a monfler as the whig, and would treat 
us as ill for being foreigners. Thefo two crea- 
tures it foems, are born with a focret antipathy 
to one another, and engage when they meet as 
naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros'. 
But as we fow none of either of thefo ipecies, 
we are apt to think that our guides deceived us 
with milreprefontations and fidions, and amufod 
us with an account of fuch monfters as are not 
really in their country. 

* Thefo particulars we made a ihift to pick but 
from the difoourfo of our interpreters; which 
we put together as well as we could, being able 
to undertmnd but here and there a word of what 
they foid, and afterwards making up the meaning 
of it among ourfolves. The men of the coun- 
try are very cunning and ingenious in handicraft 
works, but .withal fo very idle, that we often 
faw young lufty raw-boned^ fellows, carried up 
and down the forects in little covered rooms, 
by a couple of porters, who are hired for that 
forvice. Their drels is likewifo very barbarous, 
for they almoft forangle themfolves about the 
neck, and bind their bodies with many ligatures, 
that we are apt to think are the occafion of 
foveral diftempers among them, which our 
country is entirely free from. Inilead of thofo 

Of thefe two animals the Indian, kings could have no 
ideas, and therefore leem here to be illnftrating ob/curum per 
thfcuritu^ and explaining the monfters fpoken of here by 
animals that were not really in their country. 
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beautifol feathers with which we adbrn our 
heads, th^ often buy up a monftrous bufh of 
hair, which covers their heads, and falls down 
in a large fleece below the middle of their backs; 
and with which they walk up and down the 
{beets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
their own growth. 

^ We were invited to one of their public 
diverfions, where we hoped to have feen the 
great men of their country running down a flag, 
or pitching a bar, that wb might have difcovered 
who were the perfbns of the greatefl: abilities 
among thein ; but inftead of that, they conveyed 
us into an huge room lighted up with abundance 
of candles, where this lazy people fat (till above 
three hours to fee fcveral feats of ingenuity 
performed by others, who it feems were psud 
for it. 

* As for the women of the country, not being 
able to talk with them, we could only make our 
remarks upon them at a diftance. They let the 
hair of their heads grow to a great length ; but 
as the men make a great Ihow with heads of 
hair that are none of their own, the women, 
who they fay have very fine heads of hair, tie 
it up in a knot, and cover it from being foen. 
The women look like angels, and would be more 
beautiful than the fun, were it not for little black 
fpots that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and fometimes ri^ in very odd figures. I have 
obforved that thole little blemiflies wear off very 
foon; but when they difappear in one part of 
the face, they are very apt to break out in 
another, infomuch that 1 have feen a (pot upon 
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Hie forehead in ^e afterheioh, -whidh wad upon 
the chin in the morning.* 

The author then proceeds to fhew the abfor-* 
dity of breeches and petticoats, with many other 
curious obiervations which I ihall reforve for 
another occahon. I cannot however conclude 
this paper without taking notice, that amidft 
thefo wild reiharks there now and then appears 
fomething very reafonaMe. I cannot likewifo 
forbear oblerving, that we are all guilty in fome 
meafore of the fame narrow way of thinking- 
which we meet vtith iii this abftradt of the 
Indian journal, when we foncy the cuftoms, 
drefles, and manners of other copntnes are 
ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not re^* 
femble thole of our own. . C 

At the defire of feveral ladies of quality, and for the 
entertaimnent of the emperor of the Mohocks, and the threS* 
Indian kingt, being the laft time of their public appearance,, 
on Monday next. May i, for the benefit of Mr. Hemmings, 
ivill be peitormed, at the Great Room in York-buildings, a 
Confoit df Mufic, &c. See Tat. N° 17 1, note. 

" It appears from the preceding quotation, that Swift 
believed Steele to have been the writer of this paper; for 
it feems he gave the hint of it to him.^ Neverthelefs it hiu 
Addifon’s fignature in the original publicatbn in folio, aiid 
is reprinted by Mr. Tickell in his edition of Addifon’s 
Works in 410. 
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51. Saturday, April 28,. 1711. , ; 


Torfuet ai tbfeetmjam mate femombus eurem. 

Hoa. 1 £p. ii. 127. 

He from the tafte obfcene reclaimt onr yonth. Pops. 

' Mr. Spectatoh, 

. * My fortune, quality, and perlbn a^ 

iuch, as render me as con^icuous as any young 
woman in town. It is in. my power to enjoy it 
in all its vanities, but I have, from a veiy careful 
education, contradied a great averfion to the fop- 
ward air and frihion which is praAifed in all 
public places and afremblies. I attribute this 
yeiy much to the ffyle and manner of our plays, 
al was lafr night at the Funeral", where a confr- 
ont lover in the play, fpeaking of his miftrefr, 
tries out — ^**Oh that Harriot! to fold thele 
arms about the wsufr; of that beauteous, flrug- 
gling, and at lafi: yielding fair !*’ Such an image 
as this ought by no means to be prefented to 
a chaile and regular audience. I expert your 
opinion of this fentence, and recommend to 
your confrderation, as a 'Spectator, the conduft 
of the frage at prefent with relation to chafri^ 
and modefry. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour confrant reader and weU-wilher.* 
% ■ 

” A comedy ^ fir R. Steele, aded at Drury-lane, 410. 
1702, a6l ii. tone i. See LeSp^. on Le Socrate Moderne, 
tome i. pref. p. iv. 
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- / The oonrf plaint of this young lady is ib juft, 
that the ofience is groft enough to have dif- 
pleaftd pdrfons who. cannot pretend to that 
dehcacy and niode%, of which ihe is miftre& 
But there is a great deal to be laid in behalf of 
an author. If the audience would but conlider 
the difficulty of keeping ly) a iprightly dialogue 
' £>r five ads together, they ^ould aUow a writer, 
when he Wants wit, and cannot pleaie any 
otherwiie, to help it out with a little unuttineft. 
1 will ainfwer for the poets, that no one ever 
writ'bawdiy for any other reaffin but dearth of 
invention. When the author cannot ftrike out 
of himielf any niore of that which he has fiipe- 
rior to thofe who make up the bulk of his 
audience, his natural recourle is to that which 
he has in common with them ; and a delcription 
which gratifies a fenfiial appetite will pleaft. 
When the author has nothing about him to delight' 
a refined imagination. It is to fiich a poverty 
we muft impute this and alt other leniences in 
plays, 'Which are of this kind, and which are 
commonly termed lufeious expreffions * 

This expedient to iupply the deficiencies of 
wit, has been uied more or left by moft of 
the authors who have fiicceeded on the ftage ; 
though 1 know but one who has profefiedly 
writ a play upon the bafis of the defire of mtd> 

* Be it raid here, to the honour of the author of this paper, 
tl^ be praffiftd the. leflbns which he taught and did not 
rged good advice from what quarter Ibever it came. He 
publUhed this lady’s letter, and approved of her indignation, 
Uiifnbimtted tD'W peiifure,' condemned himfelf pnblidy,' 
and eerreded the obnoxious paflage of his play, in a new 
edition which was publiihed in 171s. 
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tiplying our .fpecies, and that is the polite ilr 
George Etheridge ; if I underftand what the lady 
would be at, in the play called She would if (he 
could. Other poets have here and there given 
an intimation that there is this defign, under all 
the dilguifes and affedations which a lady may 
put on; but no author, except this, has made 
mre work of it, and- put the imaginations of 
the audience upon this one purpo^ from the 
beginning to the end of the' comedy. It has 
always fared accordingly; for whether it be that 
all who go to this piece would if they could, 
or that the innocents go to it, to guefs only what ' 
Ihe would if Ihe could, the play has always been 
well received.- 

It lifts an heavy empty fentence, when there 
is added to it a lafcivious geilure of body ; and 
when it is too low to be rai&d even by that, a 
flat meaning is enlivened by making it a double 
one. Writers who want genius, never fliil of 
keeping this lecret in reierve, to create a laugh 
or raile a clap. I, who know nothing of women 
but fr^ feeing plays, can give great gueflies at 
the whole ftrudure of the flur. lex, by being 
.innocently placed in the pit, and inlulted by the 
petticoats of their dancers ; the advantages of 
whole pretty perlbns are a great help to a dull 
play. When a poet flags in writing lulcioully, 
a pretty girl can move lafcivioully, and have the 
fame good confequence for the author. Dull 
poets in this cafe 'ufe their audiences, as dull 
paralites do their patrons; when they cannot 
longer divert them with their wit or humour, they 
biut their ears with fomething which is agree* 

VoL. I. U 
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i^le to their temper, though Mow their under- 
fbuidin^. ; Apicius cannot reifift being ple»fed, 
if you give him an account of a delidoua meal ; 
or Clodius, if you deicribe a wanton beau^ : 
though at the ume time, if you do not awake 
thole inclinations in them, no men are better 
judges of what is juft and delicate in conver- 
lation. . But as I have before oblerved, it is 
eafier to talk to the man, than to the man of 
lenie. 

It is remarkable that the writers of leaft 
learning are beft. {killed in' the luicious way. 
The poeteiTes of the age have done wonders in 
this kind ; and we are obliged to the lady who 
'writ Ibrahim ^ lor introducing , a preparatory 
fcene to the very adion, when the emperor 
throws his handkerchief as a iignal for his mif- 
trefs to follow him into the moft retired part of 
the feraglio. It muft be confelled his Turkiih 
miyeliy went off with a good air, but methought, 
we made but a lad figure Who waited without. 
This ingenious gentlewoman, in this piece of 
bawdry, refined upon an author of the lame lex% 
who,, in the Rover, makes a country ’Iquire 
ftnp to his Holland drawers. For Blunt is 
difiippointed, and the emperor is underftood 
to go on to the utmoft. The pleafiintry of 
ftrippine almpft naked has been fince pra^led 
(wWe indeed' it Ihould have been begun) very 
mccelslully at Bartholomew fiur'. 

V Iuln.-Marjr Fix. . ^ Mrs. fiebn. 

* The api^ance of Lady Mary, a rop^noer at-Bar- 
nir, gave- occafion to tlus very (iioper aiui^ver> 

ndo.' 
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It is not here to be omitted that in one 'of 
the abovementioned female compoHdons/ the 
Bover is yeiy frequently fent on the lame enahd;* 
as I take it, above once every aA. Tliis' is not 
‘wholly unnatural ; for, they iay, the men authors 
draw themfolves in their chiejf charadlers, and 
the women writers may be allowed the foine 
liberty. Thus, .as the male-wit gives hb hefo 
a great fortune, the female gives her heroine 
a good gallant, at the end of the play. But, 
indeed, there b hardly a play one can go to, but 
the hero or fine gentleman of it ftruts ofif^pon 
the fame account, and lea'vcs ul to confider what 
good ofiice he has put us to, or to employ our- 
lelves as we pleafo. To be plain, a man who 
frequents plays would have a very refpedful 
notion of himfolf, were he to recoiled how 
often he has been ufed as a pimp to raidlhing 
tyrants, or fiiccelsful rakes. When the adors 
make their exit on this good occafion, the ladies 
are fiire to have an examining glance fmm the 
pit, to foe how they relifii what pafies ; and a 
few lewd fools are very ready to employ thdr 
talents upon the compofure or freedom of then 
looks. ' Sifoh incidents as thefo make fome 
ladies wholly abfont themfolves from the play- 
houfo ; and others never mils the firft day of 
a play*, left it Ihould prove too lufoious to 
admit their going with any countenance to it on 
the focond. 

* On the firft night of the Exhibition of a new play, vir- 
toons women, about this time came to fim it in maftn, ftteiy 
worn wcmcn of the town, as the charafterjftie mark 
their being pr^tutes. 

Ua 
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If men of yfit, 'who think fit to write for the 
fiage, inileadof this pitiful way of giving delight^ 
.would turn their thoughts upon raifing it froni 
fuch good natural impulles as are in ‘^the audi- 
ence, but are choaked up by vice and luxury, 
they would not only pleafe, but befriend us at 
the fame time. If a man had a mind to be new 
in his way of writing, might not he who is now 
reprefented as a fine gentleman, though he 
betrays the honour and bed of his neighbour 
and friend, and lies with half the women in the 
play, ‘and is at lafi; rewarded 'with her of the beft 
chara^er in it ; I lay, upon giving the comedy 
another caR, might not luch a one divert the 
audience quite as well, .if at the catallrophe he 
were found out for a traitor, and met with con- 
tempt accordingly ? There is feldom a perlbn 
devoted to above one darling vice at a time, lb 
that there is room enough to catch at men’s 
hearts to their good and advantage, if the poets 
will attempt it with the honefty which becomes 
their charaders. 

There is no man who loves his bottle or hb 
miftrels, in a manner lb very abandoned, as not 
to be capable of relilhing an agreeable charader, 
that is no way a Have to either of thole purluits. 
A man that is temperate, generous, valiant, 
chafte, faithful, and honeft, may, at the faipe 
time, have wit, humour, mirth, good-breeding, 
and gallantry. While he exerts thefe latter 
qualitie's, twenty occalions might be invented 
to Ihew he is maRer of the other noble virtues. 
Such charaders would fmite and reprove the 
heart of a man of lenle, when he is given up to 
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it; which is. That all the fociety will ezpeA to 
lie acquainted with her; and who can be fure of 
keeping a woman’s heart long, where ihe may 
have lb much choice ? I am the more alarmed 
at this, becaule the lady feems particularly fmit* 
ten with men of their make. 

I believe I ihall let my heart upon her ; and 
think never the worle of my miftrefs for an 
epigram a fmart fellow writ, as he thought, 
agunft her ; it does but the more recommend 
her to me. At the fame time I cannot but 
dUcover that his malice is ftolen from Martial : 

* Ta3a places, au^ta places, Ji non videare 
Tota places, neutro Ji videare, places* 

* Whilft in the dark on thy foft hand I hung, 

And heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue. 

What flames, what darts, what anguifh 1 endur’d ! 

But when the candle enter’d I was cur’d.’ 

* Your letter to us we have received, 
as a iignal mark of your favour and brotherly 
ad^dion. We fhall be heartily glad to lee your 
ll)ort face in Oxford: and lince the wifdom of 
our le^dature has been immortalized in your 
Ipeculatipns, and our perlbnal deformities in 
Ibme Ibrt by you recorded to all pollerity ; we 
fiold ourlelves in gratitude lx)und to receive* 
with the higheft relpe^, all liich perlbns as for 
their extraordinary merit you Ihall think fit, 
firom time to time, to recommend unto the 
board. As for the Pidiih damlel, we have an 
ealy chair prepared at the upper end of the table ; 
which we doubt not but Ihe wilT grace with a 
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very hideous afped, and much better beoome- 
the ieat in the native and unafieded uncomcli- 
neis of her perfon, than with all the iuperficial 
airs of the pencil, which (as you have very 
ingenioully obierved) vanilh with a breath, and 
the moft innocent adorer may deface the ftrine 
with a falutation, and in the literal ienfe of our 
poets, fnatch and imprint his balmy kiiTes, and 
devour' her melting lips. In fhort, the only 
faces of the Pidilh kind that will endure the 
weather muft be of Dr. Carbuncle’s die; though 
his, in truth, has coR him a world the punting ; 
but then he boails with Zeuxes, in atemitatem 
pitigo ; and oft jocoiely tells the fair ones, would 
they acquire colours th^t would Rand kiffing, 
they muft no longer' paint, but drink for a 
complexion : a maxim that in this our age has 
been puriiied with no ill fuccefs; and has been 
as admirable in its effeds, as the &mous coi^ 
metic mentioned in the PoR-man, and invented 
by the renowned BritiRi Hippocrates of the 
peRle and mortar; making the party, aRer a 
due courfe, roiy, hale, and airy; and the beR 
and moR approved receipt now extant, for the 
fever of the ipirits. But to return to our female 
candidate, who, I underRand, is returned to her- 
felf, and will no longer hang out falfe colours ; 
as file is the firR of her lex that has done us fb * 
great an honour, ihe will certainly, in a very 
Riort time, both in profe and verfe, be a lady of 
the moR celebrated deformity now living and 
meet with many admirers here as Right&l as 
hexfelf. But l^ing a long-headed gentlewoman. 
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I am apt to imagine Ihe has ibme further defign 
than you have yet penetrated ; and perhaps has 
more mind to the. SpeAator than any of his 
firatemity, as the per&n of all the world ihe 
could like for a paramour. And if lb, really 
I cannot but applaud her choice ; and Ihould be 
glad, if it might lie in my power, to efieA an 
amicable accommodation b^wizt two faces of 
iiich difierent extremes, as the only poi&ble 
expedient to mend the breed, and redify the 
phyiiognomy of the family on both iides. And 
a^in, as flie is a lady of a very fluent elocution, 
you need not fear that your child will be born 
dumb, which otherwiie you might have ibme. 
reaibn to be appreheniive of. To be plain with 
you, I can iee nothing ihocking in it; for though 
ihe has not a face like a john-apple, yet as a 
late friend of mine, who at iixty-nve ventured 
on a lafs of fifteen, very frequently, in the 
remaining five years of his life, gave me to 
underfland, that as old as he then feemed, when 
they were firfl married he and his fpoufe could 
make but fouricore; ib may madam HecatiiTa 
yery juiUy alledge hereafter, that as long-vifaged 
as flie may then be thought, upon their wedding- 
day Mr. Spedator and ihe had but half an ell 
of face betwixt them; and this my worthy 
predeceflbr, Mr. Se^eant Chin, always main- 
tained to be no more than the true oval propor- 
tion between man and wife. But as this may 
be a new thing to you, who have hitherto had 
no expedations from women, I ihall allow you 
what time you think fit to copfi^er on it ; not 
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without ibme hope of feeing at laft your thoughts 
hereupon flit^oined to mine, and which is an 
honoiir much defired by. 

Sir, 

Your aflured friend, 

, and moft humble fervant, 

Hugh GoblIn, Prae&s/ 

♦ « 

* 

The following letter has not much in it, but 
as it is written in my own praife, I cannot for 
my heart fuppre& it. 

* Sir, 

' You propoied in your SpeAator of 
lall Tuefday ", Mr. Hobbes’s hypotheus for fblv- 
ing that very odd phaenomenon of laughter. You 
have made the hypotheiis valuable by efpoufing 
it yourfelf ; for had it continued Mr. Hobbes’s 
nobody would have minded it. Now here this 
perplexed cafe arifes. A certain company laugh- 
ed very heartily upon the reading of that very 
paper of yours ; and the truth on it is, he muR 
be a man of more than ordinary conftancy that 
could fiand out againft fb much comedy, and 
not do as we did. Now there are few men in . 
the world fb far loft to all good fenfe, as to look 
upon you to be a man in a ftate of folly ** infe- 
rior to himfelf.” — Pray then how* do you juftify 
your hypothecs of laughter ? 

Tharfday. the *6th of ^our moft humble, 

the month of fools. Q.R. 

Mr. Penkethman’s wopderful invention called The 
Pantheon, a moft furprifing and magnificent machine, the 
wdrk of feveral vears and great expence, &c. — Sped, in fol. 

>• SceSpea. ^<>47. . 
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* Sir, 

* In anfwer to your letter, I muil; de- 
fire you to recoiled yourfelf; and -you will find, 
that when you did me the honour to be fb mehy 
over my paper, you laughed at the idiot, the 
German courtier, the gaper, the meriy-andrew, 
the haberdafiier, the biter, the butt, and not at 

Your humble lervant.* 

R». The Spectator/ 


N*“53. Tuesday, May i, 1711. 


■ '■ • j iUquaiida bmus dormitat Hemerus. 

Hoa. An Poet, ver.359. 

Homer himfelf bath been oblerv’d to nod. Roscommon. 

Mt correipondents grow ib numerous, that I 
cannot avoid frequently in&rting their applica- 
tions to me. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

/ I AM glad I can inibrm you, that 
your endeavours to adorn that fex, which is the 
^reft part of the vifible creation, arc well re- 
ceived, and like to prove not unfiicceisfiil. The 
triumph of I^phne over her lifter Lartitia* has 
been the lulled of converlation at leveral tea- 
tables where I have been prefent ; and I have 
oblerved the fair circle not a little pleafed to 
find you confidering them as realbnable crea- 

* Bit Steele. See final note to N** 6. 

* Tliis refen to the lelatUm in- ^**33. 
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tores, and endeayouring to'bamih. that Maho- 
metan cuilom, which had too much prev^ed 
even in thb ifland, of treating women as if thej 
had no ibuls. I muft do them the juftice to fay, 
that there feems to be nothing wanting to the 
finifhing of thefe lovely pieced of human nature, 
belides the turning and applying their ambition 
properly, and the keeping them up to a fenle of 
what is their tru^ merit. Epidetus, that plain 
honeft philoibpher, as little as he had of gallan- 
try, appears to have underftood them, as well as 
the polite St. Evremont, and has hit this point 
very luckily. ** When young women,” fays he, 
'' arrive at a certain age, they hear themfelves 
called Mifhrefles, and are made to believe, that 
their only bufinefs is to pleafe the men ; they 
immediately begin to drefs, and place all their 
hopes in the adorning of their .perfbns; it is 
therefore,” continues he, ** worth the while to 
endeavour by all means to make *them fenfible, 
that the honour paid to them is pnly upon ac- 
count of their conducing themfelves with virtue, 
modefly, and difcretion.” 

* Now to purfiie the matter yet further, and 
to render your cares for the improvement of the 
fair ones more efiedhial, I would propofe a new 
method like thofe applications which are faid to 
convey their virtue by -fympathy ; and that is, 
that in ordet to embellifh the mifbefs, you 
fhould give a new education to the lover, and 
teach the men not to be any longer dazzled by 
falfe charms and unreal beauty.' I cannot but 
think that if our fex knew always how to place 
their efteem juftly, the other would not be fo 
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often wanting to. themfelves in deftrving it. For 
the being enamoured with a woman of ftnle 
and virtue is an improvement to a man’s under- 
ftanding and morals, and the pailion is ennobled 
by the object which inipires it ; fb on the other 
fide, the appearing amiable to a man of a wife 
and elegant mind, carries in itlelf ho fmall de- 
■gree of merit and accomplifhmeht. I conclude, 
therefore, that one way to make the women 
yet more agreeable is, to make the men more 
virtuous. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

R.By.’ 

< Sir, April a6. 

' Yours of Saturday laft* I read, not 
without fbme refentment; but I will fuppofe 
when you fay you exped: an inundation of rib- 
bons and brocades, and to fee many new vani- 
ties which the women will fall into upon a peace 
with France, that you intend only the unthink- 
ing part of our fex; and what methods can re- 
duce them to reafbn is hard to imagine. 

* But, fir, there are others yrt, that your in- 
lirudlions might be of great ufe to, who after 
their beft endeavours, are fometimes at a lofs 
to acquit themfelves to a cenforious world: I 
am far from thinking you can altogether difap- 
prove of converfation between ladies and gen- 

y ^ Mr. John Hughes. See a preceding letter on the lame 
iiilyea, by the fame author, Spect. N<*35. 

■ SeeN® 5 i. 
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tlemen, regulated by the rules of honour and 
prudence ; and have thought it an obferration 
•not ill-made, that -where that was wholly de- 
nied, the women loft their wit, and the men 
their good manners. It id iiirc, from thofe im- 
proper liberties you mentioned, that a fort of 
' undiftinguifhing people ihall banifh from their 
drawing-rooms the beft-bred men in the worlds 
and condemn thofe that do not. Tour Rating 
this point might, I think, be of good ufe, as 
weH as much oblige. 

Sir, 

Tour admirer, and 

moft humble fervant, 

Anjeta Bella.* 

No anfwer to this, till Anna Bella fends a de- 
fcription of thofe fhe calls the beft-bred men in 
the world. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

■* I AM a gentleman who for many 
y6ars laft paft have been well known to be 
truly fplenetic, and that my fpleen arifes from 
ha^ng contnuRed fb great a delicacy, by read- 
ing the beft authors, and keeping the moft 
refined company, that I cannot bear the leaft 
impropriety of language, or rufticity of beha- 
viour. Now, fir, 1 have ever looked upon this 
as a wife diftemper ; but by late obfervations 
find, that every heavy wretch, who has nothing 
to fay, excufes his dulnefs by complaining of 
the ^leen. Nay, I faw the other day, two 
fellows in a tavern kitchen fet up for it, call for 
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often 'wtintii^ to. themi^ves in deferving it. For 
&s the being enamoured wifh a woman of ienie 
end virtue is an improvement to a man’s under* 
ftanding and morals, and the pailion is ennobled 
by the ol^e^ which inipires it; ib on the other 
we, the appearing amiable to a man of a wife 
and elegant mind, carries in itfelf ho fmall de- 
•gree of merit and accompliOimeht. I conclude, 
therefore, that one way to make the womeh 
yet more agreeable is, to make the men more 
virtuous. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour mod: humble fervant, 

R,BV 

* Sir, April *6. 

' Yours of Saturday laft* I read, not 
without ibme relentment; but I will fuppoft 
when you fey you exped an inundation of rib- 
bons and brocades, and to fee many new vani- 
ties which the women will fall into upon a peace 
with France, that you intend only the unthink- 
ing part of our fex; and what methods can re- 
duce them to reafen is hard to i ma gine. 

* But, lir, there arc othera yet, that your in- 
ftrudions might be of great ufe to, who after 
their beft endeavours, are femetimes at a lofe 
to acquit themfelves to a cenferious world. * I 
aha far froni thinking you can altogether difep- 
prove of converfetion between ladies and gen- 

^ Mr. John Hughes. See a preceding letter on the (ame 
tti)^e£E, by the lame author, Spea. N® 35 . 

, •.SeeN®5i. 
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demen, regulated by the rules of hohi^ und 
prudence; and have thought it an pbi^v^tion 
'Pot ill-made, that where that was wholly de- 
nied, the women loft their wit^ and the ipen 
their good manners. It \i fun, from thoib' im,- 
proper liberties you mentioned, that a fort of 
undiftinguilhing people ihall banifh from their 
drawing-rooms the beft-bred men in the worlcb 
and condemn thoie that do not. Your ftating 
this point might, I think, be of good uft, as 
weh as much oblige. 

Sir, 

Your admirer, and 

moft humble fervant, 

Anna Bella.* 

No anfwer to this, till Anna Bella fends a de- 
fcriptibn of thole Ihe calls the beft-bred men in 
the world. 

I 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM a gendeman who for many 
y6ars laft paft have been well known to be 
truly fplenetic, and that my fpleen arifes from 
having contnufted lb great a delicacy, by read* 
ing the beft authors, and keeping the moft 
refined company, that I cannot bear the leaft 
impropriety of language, or rufticity of beha- 
viour. Now, fir, I have ever looked upon, this 
as a wife diftemper ; but by late obfervations 
find, that every heavy wretch, who has nothing 
to fay, ezcufes his dulnefs by complaining of 
the fpleen. Nay, I law the other day, two 
fellows in a tavern kitchen fet up for it, call for 
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IT pint and pipes, and only guiszline liquor to 
each other s health, and wafting finoke in each 
Other’s ftce, pretend to throw off the ipleen^ I 
appeal to you whether thei^ difhonours are to 
be done to the diftemper of the great and the 
polite. I beieech you, fir, to inform thefo fel« 
lows that they have not the fpleen, becaufo they 
cannot talk without the help of a glafs at their 
mouths, or convey their meaning to each other 
without the interpofition of clouds. If you 
will not do this with all ^)eed, I aflure you for 
my part, I will w'holly quit the dileafo, and for 
the future be meny witb'the vulgar. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble forvant.* 

* Sir, 

* This is to let you imderftand that 
I am a reformed ftarer, and conceived a detefi* 
tation for that praftice from what you have writ 
upon the fiil^eft. But as you have been very 
fovere upon the.behaviour of us men at divine 
forvice, 1 hope you will hot be fo apparently 
partial to the women, as to let them go wholly 
unoblerved. If they do every thing that is poA 
fible to attra^l 'our eyes, are we more culpable 
than they, for looking at them^ I happened 
.laft Sunday to be ihut into a pew, which was 
full of young ladies in the bloom of youth and 
beauty. When the forvice began, I had not 
room to kneel at the confeffion, but as I ftood 
kept my eyes from wandering as well as I was 
Rble, till one of the young ladies, who is a 
Peeper> refolved to bring down my looks and 
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fix my devotion on- heirfelf. You are to l^now, 
fir, that a peeper works with her hands, e^es^ 
and fan; one of which is continually in motion, 
while file thinks file is not afhially the admira- 
tion of fome ogler or fiarer in the congregation. 
As I fiood utterly at a lols how to behave my- 
felf, fiirrounded as I was, this peeper fi> placed 
herifelf as to be kneeling juft before me. She 
di^layed the mofi:- beautiful bofbm inia^nable, 
which heaved and fell with ibme fervour,' while 
a delicate wCll-fiiaped arm held a fan over her 
face? It was not in nature to command one's 
eyes from this objedt. I could not avoid faking 
notice alfb of her fan, which had on it various 
figures, very improper to behold on that occa- 
fion. There lay in the body of the piece a Ve- 
nus, under a purple canopy furled with curious 
wreaths of drapery, half naked, attended with a 
train of Cupids, who were bulled in fanning 
her as file flept. Behind her was drawn a iatyr 
peeping over the filken fence, and threatening 
to break through it. I frequently offered to 
turn my fight another way, but was fiill denn- 
ed by the fafcination of the peeper's eyes, who 
had long pradifed a fkill in them, to recal the 
parting glances of her beholders. You fee my 
compltint, and hope you will take thefe ■ mi^ 
chievous people, the peepers, into ypur confide^ 
ration. . I doubt not but you will think a peeper 
as much more pernicious than a ftater, as an 
ambulcade is more to be feared than ah open 
afiault.' . 

1 am. Sir, 

Your mofi; obedient fervant.* 
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This peeper, uiing both, fan and. eyes, to be 
eonfidered as a Pidl, and proceed accordingly. 

• KING LATINUS TO THE SPECTATOR, 
GREETING. 

* Though ibme may think we 
descend b’om our imperial dignity, in holding 
correipondence with a private literate; yet as 
we have great refped; to all good intentions for 
oiir lervice, we do not efteem it beneath us to 
return you our royal thanks for what you pub- 
Hlhed in our behalf, while under confinement 
in the enchanted caille of the Savoy, and for 
your mention of a fubfidy for a prince in mif- 
fortune. This your timely zeal has inclined the 
hearts of divers to be aiding unto us, if we could 
propofe the means. We have taken their good- 
will into confideration, and have contrived a 
method which will be eafy to thofe who fhall 
give the aid, and not unacceptable to us who 
receive it. A confbrt of mufic lhall be prepared 
at Haberdalhers’-hall, for Wednefday the fecond 
of May, and we will honour the laid entertain- 
ment with our own prefence, where each perfbn 
fhall be aflefled but at two (hillings and fixpence. 
What we expc<^ from you is, that you publifh 
thefe our royal intentions, with injundion that 
they be read at all tea-tables within the cities 
of London and Weftminfler; and fb we bid you 
heartily farewell. 

Latinus, King of the Volfcians*. 

• See Sped. N® aa. 
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‘Given at our court In Vinc^-yard, Sl^ 
the third from the earth, April st 8 , 1711.* 

R^ 


N®54. Wednefday, May 2, lyir. 

■ ■' S tremm ms exercet Inertia. Hoa. z Ep. xi. 28. 

Laborious idlenedt oipr powers employs. 

■ The following letter- being the firft that I have 
received from the learned univeriity of Cam- 
bridge, I could not but do myfolf the honour of 
publiihing it. It oves an account of a new leA 
of philofophers vmich has arole in that famous 
reiidence of learning; and is, perhaps, the only 
foA this age is likely to produce. 

* Mr. Spectator, CambrMjp, April a6. 

‘ Believino you to be an univerial 
encounter of liberal arts and iciences, and glad 
of any information from tiie learned world, I 
thought an account of a fed of philofophers, 
very nequent amcmg us, but not taken notice of, 
as far as I can remember, by any writers, either 
andent or modem, would not be unacceptable 
to you. The philofophers of this fed; are m the 
language of oiir univeriity caUed lowngers. I. 
am of opinion, that, as in many other things, fo 
likewifo in this, the ancients have been defedti^e; 
viz. in mentioning no philofophers of thb fort. 
Some indeed will affirm that they are a kind of 

^ By Steele. See N® 6. 

V01..I. X 
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P<;ni»tettcs, becauie we fee them ooatinually 
walking about. But I would have theife jgaitle#> 
coniider, that though the ancient reiipa- 
tetics walked much» yet they wrote much alio; 
witneis, to the Ibnow of this fed, Ariftotle and 
others : whereas it is notorious that moft of our 
profedbrs never lay out a farthing either in pen; 
ink» or paper. Others are for deriving them 
fiom Diogenes, becaufe jeveral of the leading 
men of the fe^ have a great deal of cynical hu* 
mour in them, and delight much in finiihine. 
But«then, again, Diogenes was content to have 
his conftant habitation in a narrow tub, whilft 
our philolbphers are fb &r from being of his 
opinion, that it is death to them to be confined- 
within the limits of a good handfbme convenient 
chamber but for half an hour. Others there are, 
who from the cleamefs of their heads deduce 
the pedigree of lowngers from that great man 
(I think it was either ^ato or Socrates) who, 
after all hb ftudy and leamii^, profefifed, that 
all he then knew, was, that he knew nothing. 
You e^ly fee this is but a fhallow argument, 
and may be fbon confuted. 

' I have with great puns and induftiy made 
my obfervations from time to time, upon thefe 
fages ; and having now all materials ready, am 
compiling a treatife^ wherein 1 fhall fet finth the 
rife and progrefs of this famous fed, together 
with their maxima auftenties, manner of living, 
&C., Having prevailed with a friend who de> 
figns fhortly to publilh a new edition of Diogenes 
Laertius, to add this treadle of mine by way of 
fupplement; I fhall now, to let the world fee 
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what may be exuded from me (firf): bei^gini 
Mr. Specter’s leave that the world may fee it 
briefly touch upon fbme of my chief obferva- 
tions, and then fubferibe myfelf your humble 
fervant. In the firft plsK:e lihall give you two 
or three of their maxims: the fundamental one, 
upon which -their whole fyftem is built, is this, 
viz. ** That Time being an implacable enemy 
to, and deftroyer of all thin^, ought to be paid 
in his own coin, and be deftroyed and murdered 
without mercy, by all the ways that can be in- 
vented.” Another favourite faying of theits is, 
** That bufinefs was only defigned for knaves, 
and ftudy for blockheads.” A third feems to 
be a ludicrous one, but has a great effeA upon 
their lives ; and is this, ** That the devil is at 
home.” Now for their manner of living : and 
here I have a large field to expatiate in ; but I 
fhall referve particulars for my intended difeourfe, 
and now only mention one or two of their prin- 
cipal exercifes. The elder proficients employ 
themfelves in infpe^ing mores homtnum multO’> 
rum, in getting acquainted with all the figns and 
windows iii the town. Some are arrived to fb 
great knowledge, that they can tell every time 
any butcher kills a calf, every time an old wo- 
man’s cat is in the flraw ; and a thoufand other 
matters as important. One ancient philofbpher 
contemplates two or three hours every day over 
a fun-dial ; and is true to the dial, 

“ - ■' As the dial to the, fun. 

Although it be not fhone upon." 

Qur younger ftudents are content to carry their 
fpeculations as yet no farther than bowling- 



mm Uttbird-tables, lind^fi^ like piaees. 
Thu mav ierye' for m iketcSi of mj defign; • in 
which I nope I ihall haveyomr encoimgimdftL 
I anii Sir> yours.* ‘ 

t 

T muft ib juft as to obierre l have fcMrmorly 
ftea of this ftft at our other univerli^ ; thoU^ 
sot diftinguiihed by the appeUation which the 
learned hilh>rian, ihy corre^ndent* reports they 
bear at Cambrid^. Th^ were ever looked upon 
as a people that impaired themfelves more 
their ftxia application to the rules of their order, 
than any other ftudents whatever. Others fel- 
dom hurt themfelves any further than to gain 
weak ^es, and fbmetimes headaches; but ihefe 
philofophers are feized all over with a general 
inability, indolence, and wearinefs, and a certain 
impatience of the place they are in, with an 
heavinefs in removing to another: 

The lowngers are &tisfied with being merely 
part of the number of mankind, without diftin- 
guifhittg themfelves.ftom amongft them. They 
may be faid rather to fu^r their time to pafs, 
than to fpend it, without re^ud to 'the paft, or 
profped of the future. All they know of lift is 
only the preftnt infl^t; and do: not tafte even 
that. When one of this order happens to be a 
man of for^e, the ezpence of hb time is tianf* 
Terted to hb coach and horfts, and his life is to 
be meiafured their motion, not hb own ei^py- 
ments or fiifterings. , The chief entertainment* 
one of theft philofbphe^ Can pofiibly propoft 
ito himftlf, is to gCt a relSfli of drcfi. This mc- 
minks, might dtverfify the peifon he is weary of 
(hb own dear felf) to himftlf. I have known 
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theie two lunui^ments make one of thde ^hUp- 
ibphen. ipkke a tolerable figure in the > world; 
with variety of drdSes in public aflemblies in' 
town, end quick motion of hb hories out of .it, 
now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, tiien to New- 
market, and then to Ixindon, he has in proceis of 
time brought it to pa/s, that hb coach and hb 
hories have been mentioned in all tboie placdsi^ 
'When the lowngera leave an 'academic lire, and 
initead of this more ele^nt way of appearing in. 
the polite world, retire to the ifeats pf their an- 
ceftors, they u/iially join in a pack of dogs, and 
employ their days in defending their poultry tiom 
foxes: I dp not know any other method that any 
of this ordpr has ever taken to make a noi/e. in 
the world ; but I ihall enqmre into iixch about 
thb town as have arrived at the dignity of being 
lowngers by the force of natural parts, without 
having ever leen an, univerfi^; and /end my cor- 
re/pondent, for the embellifliment of hb book, 
the names and hifloiy of tho/e who pa/s their 
lives without any inddents at all; imd how they 
/hift coffee-hou/m . and chocobte-hou/es from 
hour to h6ur, to get over the in/iipportable la- 
bour of doing nothing. . R*. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the benefit of Mr.Keeo, at the Theatre Rftyal tn Driity* 
lane, will be performed on Thnrfday the 3d of aby, the tra« 
gedy of Hamlet. The part of Hamlet ^ Mr. Wilks, the 
ICitb Mr. Keene; Horatio Mr. Mills, Labtes Mr. Powell, , 
the Ghoft Mr. Boodi, the Fop Mr. Bowen, GravedignyMr, 
Johnfon, the Qneen Mrs. Knight, and thepartof O^eUa by 
Mrs. Bradfbaw.^— Speft. in folm., 

‘ The latter part by Steele ; the letter was written pnbaUy 
^ Mr. Euiden. See SpeA. Vol. vii. N* 555 ; and Gaarifiaii 
N** 134, a°d note on lownjpn. 

3 
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N® ^5. Thurlday^ May 3, 1711. . 

i jB 1 m il n r i I ■ ■ - i ■ ■. , , vj|, i "I r l u. t r |i' r r-'r * 

v; ' i- ihfttt «t in jectre agrt 

Nafamhir Paas. Sat. ▼. 239. 

Oar paflSom play the tyrants in our breafts. 

Most of the trades, profelCons, and wa^s of 
living among mankind, take their original either 
from the love of plealiire, or the fear of vrant. 
The former, when it becomes too violent, deger 
nerates into'luzuiy, and the latter into avarice. 
As thele two principles of adion draw different 
ways, Periius has given us a very humorous ac* 
count of a young fellow who was rouled out of 
his bed in order to be lent upon a long v^ya^e, 
by Avarice, and afterwards overperluaded and 
kept at home by Luxury. I ihall let down the 
pleadings of thefe two imaginary perlbns, as 
th^ are in the original, with h^. Diyden’s tranf> 
lation of them : 

* Manit Jurge, inquit Aoaritiai ga 

• Surge, ' Negas, uiftaty/urgey inquit. Non queo. SurgCy 
Etqiudugm? Rogitas? Japerdas adoebe f 'ontOy 
' Q^oreumyftuppas^ behenutUy thus, hthrica Coa. 

ToBe reeens primus piper e JitUnte enmsdoy 
Verte tdiquidi jura. Bed Jupiter assdiet. EJteu! 
Baroy reguftatum digjto terehrure Jalinum 
Cemtentus feragesy fi vivere am Jove tendis. 

Jam pueris fellum fuednSusy et eenepbarum aptas 
Ot^'ad navm. Nil obftat quin trahe wfid 
JEgmuni raNasy nifi folers Luxuria anti 
SedstStm moneat j ^ui ddnde Pf/dne mis f ^0 ? 
^uid tibi vis f Calide Jub p^ore ma/cula biUs 
intumtttty qum non extinnerit uma eieutmf 
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^un* mare traajilias ? ^ihi torta eamahe fuUa 
(Serna fit in tranftro f VHentannmque ruhelhm 
Exbalet vapuU UJum pke ehha? 

^idpetisf Ut nummi, ques He qumaaue modefta 
NutrieraSi peraga^t avides Judare deunees t ' 

Indulge pnio : earpamus duleia I mftrum ^ ' 

^od vhisi cinist et manes t et fahulafies, 

Vive memor letbi: fugit bora. Hoc quod loqtuTt inde eft. 
En quid t^is? HupUci m droerjum feinderis bamo. 
Htneeinet an bunc Jequerisf^— Sat. v. 131 ^ 

' Whether alone, or in thy harlot's lap. 

When thou would’ft take a lazy morning's nap ; 
Up, up, fays Avarice; thou Ihor'ft again, 

Stretcheft thy limbs, and yawn’ft, but ail in vain. 
The rugged tyrant no denial takes; 

At his command th’ unwilling fluggard wakes. 
What muft I do? he cries; What? fays his lord; 
Why rife, make ready, and go ftraight aboard : 
With fifh, from Euxine feas, thy velTel freight; 
Flax, caftor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabean incenfe, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir’d camel’s back. 
And with poft-hafte thy running markets make. 

.Be lure to turn the penny; lye and finrev, 

*Tis wholelbme (in : but Jove, thou fay'ft, will hear* 
Swear, fool, or ftarve; for the dileihma’s even;- 
A tradefman thou ! and hope to go to heav’n ? 

Refolv-d for fea, the Oaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddled with his burden on his back: 

Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 

- That foft voluptuous prince, call'd Luxury ; 

And he may a(k this civil queftion ; Friend, 

What doft thou-make a (hipboard ? To what end? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? 

Stark, (taring mad, that thou would’ft tempt the fea ? 

^ See Boileau, fat. iii. who has imitated this paflage very 
happily. 
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CubbM id a cabin, on a ma^trefs laid. 

On a brown George* with loufy fwobbers fed i 
Pead wine that ftinlu of the Borachio, fup 
Fronni a feul jack, or greafy maple cup ? 

' Say, would’ft thou bear all this, to nufe thy ftorc. 
From 0z. i’th* hundred to fix hundred more i 
indulge, and to thy genius freely give | 

For, not to live at eafe, is not to live. 

Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour . 
Does feme loofe remnant of thy life devour. 

Live, while thou liv*ft; for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife*s tale. 

Speak : wilt thou Avarice or Fleafure choofe . 

To be thy lord ? Take one^ and one refufe. 

When a government flourilhes in conquefts, 
and is feoure from foreign attacks, it naturally 
falls into all the pleafures of luxury; and as 
tbefe pleafures are very eiqieniive, they put 
thofe who are addided to them upon raiung 
freih fupplies of money, by all the methods of 
rapacioumeis ^nd corruptioii; ‘fe that avarice 
and luxury very of^n become one complicated 
principle of adion, in thofe whofe hearts are 
wholly fet upon eafe, magnificence, apd plea- 
fure. The mofe elegant and corred of all the 
Latin hifeorians obferves, that in his ^ime, when 
the molt formidable fia.tes of the world were 
fubdued by the Romans, the republick luiik into 
thofe two vices of a quite different nature, lux- 
ury and avarice*: arid accordingly deferibes 
Catiline as one who coveted the 'wealth of 
Other men, at the feme time that he fquandered 

* Alieni ej^eutu, ftd prefujtu. $ al ^. 
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away his own. This obiervation on the com- 
monwealth when it in its height of power 
and riches, holds good of all governments that 
are fettled in a fbite of eafe and pro^erity. At 
fuch times men naturally endeavour to outihine 
one another in pomp and Iplendor, and having 
no fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge 
themlelves in the enjoyment of all the pleafures 
they can get into their po&ffion; which naturally 
produces avarice, and an immoderate purfiut 
after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myielf in the fpecula- 
tion of thefe two great principles of amon, I 
could not forbear throwing my thoughts into a 
little kind of allegory or fable, with which I 
ihall here prefent my reader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants 
engaged in a perpetual war againft each other, 
the name of the hrft was Luxury, and of the 
fecond Avarice. The aim of each of them was 
no lefs than univerfal monarchy over the hearts 
of mankind. Luxury had many generals under 
him, who did him great fervice, as Pleafure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Faihion. Avarice was like- 
wife very ftrong in his officers, being faithfully 
ferved by Hunger, Induftry, Care, and Watch- 
fulnefs: he had likewife a privy-counfellor who 
was always at his elbow, and whifpering fbme- 
thing or other in his ear: the name of this privy- 
counfellor w?w Poverty. As Avarice conduced 
himfelf by the counfels of Poverty, his antago- 
nift^ was entirely guided by the dilates and 
advice QfPlent;y, who< was his firft counfellot 
and ipimflet q{ ikte^riiat concerted all his mea*’ 
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fiires for him, and never departed out of his fight. 
While theie two great rivals were thus con- 
tending fi)r empire, their conquefts were very 
various.^ — ^Luxury got pofiefiion of one heart, 
and Avarice of another. The father of a family 
would often range himlelf under the banners^ 
of Avarice, and the ion under thole of Luxury. 
The wife and the hulband would often declare 
themlelves on the two difierent parties ; nay, 
the fame perlbn would very often fide with one 
in his youth, and revolt to the other in his old 
age. Ihdeed the wile men of the world ftood 
neuter; but alas! their numbers were not confi- 
derable. At length when theie two potentates 
had wearied themlelves with waging war upon 
one another, they agreed upon an interview, at 
wluch none of their counlellors were to be pre- 
lent. ' It is faid that Luxury began the parley, 
and after having reprelented the endlels Hate 
of war in which they were engaged, told his 
enemy, with a fianknels of heart which is na- 
tural to him, that he believed they two fiiould 
be very good friends, were it not for the mitiga- 
tions of Poverty, thdt pernicious counlellor, who 
made an ill ufe of his ear, and filled him with 
groundlels apprehenfions ahd prejudices. To 
this Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty 
(the firfi: miniuer of his antagonill) to be a much 
more dellru6tive counlellor than Poverty, for 
that he was perpetually fiiggelting plealures, 
banilhing all the neceflary cautions againft want, 
and confequently undermining thorn principles 
on which the government of Avarice was 
founded. At laft, in order to an accommoda- 
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laon, they agreed upon this preliminary ; that 
each of them Ihould immediately difmifs hb 
privy-counlellor. When things were thus far 
a^ufted towards a peace, all other differences 
were ibon accommodated, infbmuch that for the 
future they reiblved to live as good friends and 
confederates, and to fhare between them what> 
ever conquefts were made on either fide. .For 
this reafbn, we now find Luxury and Avarice 
taking poffeffion of the fame heart, and dividing 
the fame perfbn between them. To which I 
fhall only add, that fince the difcarding of the 
counfellors abovementioned. Avarice fupplies 
Luxury in the room of Plenty, as Luxury 
prompts Avarice in' the place of Poverty. C^. 


N°56. Friday, May 4, 1711. 

-.p— — —A,— -- ■ ■ - ■ ■■ — 

Felices errore fuo Lucan i. 454* 

Ibppy Id their miftake. 

The Americans believe that all creatures 
have fouls, not only men and women, but brutes, 
vegetables, .nay even the mofi: inanimate things, 
as flocks and flones. They believe the fame 
of all the works of art, as of knives, boats, 
looking-glafles ; and that as any of thefe things 
perifh, their fouls go into another world, which 
IS inhabited by the ghofb of men and women. 
For this reafbn they always place by the corpfe 

' By Addifofi, dated, it is thought, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N** 5. 
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of their dead fnend a bow and arrows, that he 
may make ufe of the fouls of them in the other 
world, as he did of their wooden bodies in this. 
How abfurd ibever flich an opinion as this may 
appear, our European philofbphers have main- 
tained feveral notions altogether as improbable. 
Some of Plato’s followers in particular, when 
they talk of the world of ideas, entertain us 
with fubftances and beings no lefs extravagant 
and chimerical. Many Ariftotelians have like- 
wife fpoken as unintelligibly of their fubdantial 
forms. I fhall only inftance Albertus Magnus, 
who in his difTertation upon the loadftone 
obfcrving, that fire will dcRroy its magnetic 
virtues, tells us that be took particular notice of 
one as it lay glowing amidfl an heap of burning 
coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour 
to arife from it, which he believed might be 
the fiibflantial form, that isj in our Weft Indian 
phrafe, the foul of the loadftone. 

There is a tradition among the Americans, 
that one of their countrymen defcended in a 
vifion to the great repofitory of fouls, or as we 
call it here, to the other world*; and that upoq 
his return he gave his friends a diftinA account 
of every thing he faw among thofe regions of 
the dead. A ftiend of mine, whom I have 
formerly mentioned, prevailed upqh one of the 
interpreters of the Indian kings to enquire 
of them, if poffible, what tradition they have 
among them of this matter: which,. as well as 

* See Tat. N** 171 ; Speft. N** 50, and notes. 
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he could leam by -thole maiiy queftions which 
' he alked them at fevetal times, was in liibftance 
as foUows : 

The vilionatyj whole name was Marraton, 
after having travelled for a long fpace under an 
hollow mountain, arrived at length on the con- 
fines of this world of fpirits, but could not enter 
it by realbn of a thick foreft made up of bulhes,' 
brambles, and pointed thorns, fi> perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impof- 
fible to find a pafiage through it. Whilft he was 
looking about for fome track or path-way that 
might be worn in any part of it, he .law a huge 
lion couched under the lide of it, who kept, his 
eye upon him in the lame poilure as when he 
watches for his prey. The Indian immediately 
fiarted back, whilfi: the lion role with a Ipring, 
and leaped towards him. Being wholly defti- 
tute of all other weapons, he fiooped down to 
take up an huge ftone in his hand ; but to his 
infinite fiirprile gralped nothing, and found the 
luppoled ftone to be only the apparition of one. 
If he was dilappointed on this fide, he was as 
much plealed on the other, when he found the 
lion, which had fdzed on his left Ihoulder, had 
no power to hurt him, and was only the, ghofi; 
of that ravenous creature which it appeared to 
be. He no Iboner got rid of his impotent 
enemy, but he marched up to the wood, and 
after having lurveyed it lor Ibme time, endca* 
youred to pmls into one part of it that was a 
little thinner than the reft; when again, to his 
great fiirprife, he found the bulhes made no 
refiftance,- but that he walked through briers 
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and brambles with the iame eafe as through the 
open air; and in ihort, that the whole wood 
was nothing elle but a wood of fhades. He 
immediately concluded, that this huge thicket 
of thorns and brakes was deiigned as a kind of 
fence or quickfet hedge to the ghofts it inclofed ; 
and that probably their foft fubllances might be 
torn by thefe fubtle points and prickles, which 
were too weak to make any imprellions in delh 
and blood. With this thought he refblved to 
travel through this intricate wood ; when by 
degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing 
upon him, .that grew ttronger and fweeter in 
proportion as he advanced. He had not pro- 
ceeded much further, when he obferved the 
thorns and briers to end, and gave place to a 
thoufand beautiful green trees covered with 
bloffoms of the fincfl: feents and colours, that 
formed a wildcrnefs of fweets, and were a kind 
of lining to thole ragged feenes which he had 
before paiTcd through. As he was coming out 
of this delightful part of the wood, and enter- 
ing upon the plains it inclofed, he &w feveral 
horfemen rufhing by him, and a little while 
after heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had 
not liftened long before he faw the apparition of 
a milk-white Iteed, with a young man on the 
back of it, advancing upon full flretch after the 
fouls of about an hundred beagles, that were 
hunting down the ghoft of an hare, which run 
away before them with an unfpeakablc fwift- 
nefs. As the man on the milk-white flecd came 
by him, he looked upon him very attentively, and 
found him to be the young prince Nicharagua, 
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who died about half a year before, and by reaibn 
of his great virtues, was at that time lamented 
over all the weftern parts of America. 

He had.no fooner got out of the wood, but 
he was entertained with fuch a landfcape of 
flowery plains, green meadows, running ftreams, 
funny hills, and fhady vales, as were not to be 
reprefented by his own expreflions, nor, as he 
faid, by the conceptions of others. This happy 
region was peopled with innumerable Iwarms 
of fpirits, who applied themfelves to exercifes 
and diverfions, according as their fancies led 
them. Some of them were tolling the figure 
of a coit ; others were pitching the fhadow of a 
bar; others were breaking the apparition of a 
horfe; and multitudes employing themfelves 
upon ingenious handicrafts with the fouls of 
departed utenfils, for that is the name which in 
the Indian language they give their tools when 
they are burnt or broken. As he travelled 
through this delightful feene, he was very often 
tempted to pluck the flowers that rofe every 
where about him in the greateft variety and pro- 
fufion, having never feen feveral of them in 
his own country : but be quickly found, that 
though they were objedis of his fight, they 
were not liable to his touch. He at length came 
to the fide of a great river, and being a good 
fifherman himfelf, flood upon the banks of it 
fbme time to look upon an angler that had taken 
a great many fhapes of filhes, which lay flounc- 
ing up and down by him. 

I fhould have told my reader, that this Indian 
had been formerly married to one of the greateft 
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l^auties of hu eountiy* by whooi bo. had ieve)* 
ral children. This couple wei» ib l^mous for 
their love and conflancy to one another,.that the 
Indiaiis to this day, when th^ give a married 
man joy of his wife, wifh they may live toge- 
ther Iwe Marraton and Yaratilda. Marraton had 
riot fiood long by the filherman, when he faw 
the Ibadow of his beloved Yararilda, who had 
^ fbme time fixed her eye upon him, before 
he diicovered her. Her arms were Aretched 
out towards him, floods of tears ran down her 
eyes: her looks, her hands, her voice called 
him over to her ; and at the fame time feemed 
to tell him that the river was unpaflable. Who 
can defcribe the paiflon made up of joy, ibrrow, 
love, defire, aflonUhment, that ro& in the 
Indian upon the fight of his dear Yaratilda } 
He could exprels it by nothing but his tears, 
which ran like a river down his cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not flood in fliis 
pofture long, before he plunged into the flream 
that lay before him ; and finding it to be nothing 
but the phantom of a river, flnlked on the 
bottom of it till he arofe on the other fide. . At 
his approach Yaratilda flew into his arms, 
'whilft Marraton wifhed himfelf difencumbered 
of that, body which kept her firom his embraces. 
After many qucftiohs and endearmpnts on both 
fides, ihe a>nduAed him to a bower which fhe 
had drcflcd with all the ornaments that could 
be met with in thofe blooming regions. Ehe 
had made it gay beyond imagination, arid was 
every day adding ibmething new to it. As 
Marraton flood afloniihed at the unfpeakable 
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beauty of her habitation, and raviihed with th< 
fragrancy that came evecy part of it. 

Yaratiida told him that ihe Was preparing th|i 
bower for his reception, as well Rowing that 
his piety to his God, and his faithful dealing 
towards men, would certainly bring him to that 
happy place, whenever his life ihould be at an 
end. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died fbme years before, and refided 
with her4n the £une delightful bower; advifing 
him to breed up thofe others which were ftill 
with him in fiich a manner, that they might 
hereafter all of them meet together in this 
hamy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had 
afterwards a fight of thofe difmal habitations 
which are the portion of ill men after death ; 
and mentions feveral molten feas of gold, in 
which were plunged the fouls of barbarous 
Europeans, who put to the fword fb many 
thoufands of poor Indians for the fake of that 
precious metal. But having already touched 
upon the chief points of this tradition, and 
exceeded the meafiire of my paper, 1 fhall not 
give any further account of it. C 

•** At Drury-lane, -May 3^ Hamlet. The King by Mr. 
Keene; Hamlet by Mr. Wilks; Horatio, Mr. Mills ; Laertes, 
Mr. Powell; Ghoft, Mr. Booth ; Fop, Mr. Bowen; Grav^ 
digeer, Mr. Johnfon; Qaeen, Mrs. Knight; and Ophelia 
byMrs. firadlhaw.-^r-Speift. in' folio. ^ 

t+t On this evening. May 4, The Bufy Bo^, .Marplot by 
Mr. Pack; Sir G. Airy by Mr. Wilks; Sir F. Gripe, Mr. 
Eftcourt ; Sir J. TrafiBc, Mr. Bullock ; Charles, Mr* Mills'; 
Miranda, ^ Mis. Bicknell ; Ifabinda by Mrs. Porter ; and 
Patch by Mis. Sanndeis. Ibidem. 

I* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chdfea. See final 
note to N“ c. 
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fr^ere pcteft naiEer gtdeata fikbrm 
^git a Jixuf ■■ Juv. Sat. vi. 251. 


WJutt fenfe of lhame in womao’a bread can lie 
JnorVI to arms, and her own fex to fly ? DfLYDEN. 


Whek the wife of He^r, 1x4 Homer's 
Eiad, diicourfes with her hufband about the 
liattle in which he was going to engage, the 
.hero defiring heir to leave ^e matter to his care, 
bids her ^ to her msuds, and mind her ipinining : 
by which the poet intimates, that men and 
women ought to bufy themfelves in their proper 
^heres, and on fuch matters only as are fuitable 
tp their refpeHive fex. 

i am at this time acquainted with a young 
gentleman, who has pafied a great part of his lire 
aii the nuifeiy, and upon occafion, oui make a 
cau^e or a &ck-pofiet better than any man in 
England. . He is likewiie a wonderful critic in 
cambric and muilins, and he will, talk an hour 
.together upon a fweetmeat. He entertains his 
mother every night with obfervarions that he 
makes both in town and court: as what lady 
ibews ^e niceft in her' drefs; what man 
of quality wears the faireftwig; who has the 
fineft linen, who the pretrieft fnufiT'boz, with 
many other the like curious remarks, that may 
be made in good company. 

. On the omer hmd I have very frequently the 
(^portunity of feeing a rural Andromache, who 
cakne up to town laft winter, and is one of the 
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greateft fo3Ehunten in the countfj. She talks 
of houh^ and horii^, and makes nothing of 
leaping over a fix-bar If a man, tells her a 

vFag^fii ftoty» the ^ves him a puih with her 
hand injeft, and calls him an impudent dog ; and 
if her fervant negleds his bufinefs, threatens to 
kick him out of the houle. 1 have heard her 
in her wrath, call a fiibfiantial tradefinan a loufy 
cur ; and remember one day, when ifie could 
not think of the name of a perfbn, file delcribed 
him in a laige company of men and ladies, 
the fellow with the broad fiioulders. ; 

If thole ipeeches and adibns, which in their 
own nature are indifierent, appear ridiculous 
when they proceed from a wrong lex, the faults 
and imperfedions of one lex l^nlplanted into 
another, appear black' and monfixous. As for 
the men, I fiiall not in this paper any further 
concern mylelf about them; but as I would fiuii- 
contribute to make womankind, which is the 
moil beautiful part of the creation, entirely 
amiable, and wear out all thole little ^ts and 
blemilhes, that are apt to rile among the charms 
which nature has poured out upon them, I fiiall 
dedicate this paper to their fervice. The Ipot 
which I would here endeavour to clear them of, 
is that party rage which of late years is very 
much crept into their converfiition. This is, 
in its nature, a male vice, and made up of many 
angry and cruel pafiions that are all together 
repugnant to the foflnefs, the modefiy, and thole 
otiier endearing qualities which are natural to 
the fair lex. Women were formed to temper 
mankind, and Ibothe them into tenderaels and 

Ya 
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ccnnpaffion; not to (oi edge upon ^eir minds, 

blow up in theni thoie paffions winch nre too 
«pttoji& of thdr own eccord. When lbave 
^n a {ttctty mouth uttering calumnies and 
iaveSircs, what would I hot have given to 'have 
fh)pt it? How I have been trouUed to fee 
• ifome the fiheft features in the worid grow 
pale, and tremble with party rage. Camilla is 
one of the greateft beauties in the Britilh naticm, 
pnd yet vducs herfelf mote upon - being the 
intago oC one party, than upon being the toaft 
of both. The dear crmture, hbout a week ago, 
enoountoed the fierce and beautiful FOndiefilea 
acrofi a tea-taUe} but. in the height of her 
anger, as her hand chanced tp fhake with the 
eameftnefs of the difpute, fhe (balded her fingers, 
and (pilt a di(h of tea upon her petticoat. Had 
not this accident -broke ofiT the debate, no body 
knows where it would have ended. 

Xheit is one confideiration which 1 would 
camefliy recommend to all my fisnsale readers* 
and which I hope, will |iave (bme wei^t with 
them. Inihort, it is this, that there is nothing 
(bbad for the fiu:e as par^ zeal. It jpves an 
ill*natured -cait to the eye, and a difagreeable 
(oumeft to the look ; beudes that it makes the 
lines too (bong, and fluihes them wpr& than 
brandy. I have (een a woman's &ce break.out 
in heab, as (he has been talking /again^ a ]^eat 
lord, whom (he had never (een in her life; and 
ind^ 1 never knew a party>woman that k^ 
her beauty fer a twelvemonth. I would there- 
fore advifo all my fomale readers, as th^ value 
‘their complexions, to let alone all difputesof this 
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nature; though.at the iame time, 1 would ^ve* 
tree liberty to att. &pei»iwuated motherly |i^ 
aaits to be as violent as they pleai^:, ther# 
will be no danger dther of theur i^wiling ihett 
faces, or of their gaining converts. 

For my own part, I think a man makes iui, 
odious and deipicable figure, that is vident m a 
party ; but a womiui is too fincere to mitigate 
the fury of her principles with temper and dif* 
cretion, uid to aA with that caution and re&rr-* 
ednefi which are requifite in our iex. When 
this unnatural zeal gets into tiiem, it throws 
them into ten thouiand heats and extravagancies; 
their generous fouls fet no bounds to their love> 
or to their hatred, and whether a wig or a toiy, a 
lap*dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet-ihow, 
be the otjed of it, the paffion while it reighi^ 
engrofles the whoJe'^ woman. • 

I remember when Dr. Titus Oates * was in 
all his glory I accompanied my fiiend Will 
Honeycomb in a vifit to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance. . We Were no fboner fat down, but upon 
(safiing my ^*es about the rooid, | found in 
almoft every comer of it a print that reprefented 
the dodor in all magnitudes and dimenfions. A 
litder after, as the lady was difcourfing my friend, 
and held her fnuff-b^ in her hai^, who fhould 
I fee in the lid of it but the dodor. It was' not 
long, after this when fhe had occafion for her 
handkerchief, which upon firfi: opening, difco- 
vered among the plaits of it the figure of the 

' Though' the name of Dr. T. Oates, is made nfe of her^ 
Dr. Sacheverell Is t^e perfon aUuded to. 
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Upon this my fncfid Will lotvcs 
iiBillet7»:«tdd her, tfa^t if he ivas in h&^Tnse* 
love*s pleqe (for that the 'xlame of her 
hufband) he lhoald be made as unealy by a 
handkerchief as ever Othello was* * I am afraid,' 
iud ihe, * Mr. Honeycomb, you -are -a tory: 
tell me traly, are you a hriend to the dodor; 
Of nbt?* Will, inftead of making her a teply, 
focdled in her foce (for indeed ihe vras very 
jMretty) and told her, that one of her patches 
Was dropping off. She immediately adjufted it, 
and looHng a little ieriouily, * Well,* fays ihe, 
* I will be hanged if you axid your iilent friend 
there are not againft the dodor in your hearts, 
I folded as much by his faying nothing.* 
Upon this ihe took her fon in her hand, and 
upon the opeiung of it a^n diiplayed< to us 
the figure of the dodor, wo was placed with 
great ffvnty among the iticks of it. In a 
word, I found that the dodor had taken pof> 
ieffion of her thoughts, her difoourie, end moft 
of her fumitim; but Ending myfHf ptefled too 
cloie by her queftion, I winked upon my friend 
to take his leave, which he did accordingly. 

e‘. 

a 

'*■ By AddifiM, dated, it w fuppofed; from Chelfea. See 
find note to N** 5 , eki AddUoD** fiffntares C, L, 1, Oi N* 
ASi, and note, on ovitd and cabiuiftieal letteri. 
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1^5$, . ^onday,^ May y, lytij. r . ’ " 

' . Ut fifhfra poejls irit — ^OB• An Pqet. ver. 3$x. 

- Poeow like piAares »e. • » 

NoTHuro is ib much admired) and fo little 
nnderftood, as writ. No author that 1 know 
of has written profedfedly upon it; and as for 
thole who.mkke any mention pf it, they only 
tmat on the (ut^dl as it has accideiitally fallen 
in their way, and that too in little ihort reflec** 
'riens, or in. general exdamatoiy flourilhes, 
without entering into the bottom of the matter. 
I hope therefore I ihall perform an acc^table 
^ork to my countiymen, if I trcfat at large upon 
this fubjeA; which I (hall endeavour to do in a 
manner iuitable to it, that 1 may not incur the 
ceniure which a famous critic beitows upon one 
who had written a treatife on * the fublime/ in 
a low grovelling %le. I intend to lay aiide a 
whole week for this .undertaking, that the 
fcheme of my thoughts may not be broken and* 
interrupted ; and I dare promife myfelf, if my 
readers will give me a week’s attention, that this 
great city will lx very much changed for the 
better by next Saturday night.. I fliall endea* 
vour to make what I fay intelfigible to ordinary 
capacities ; but if my readers meet with any 
paper that iii fbme parts of it may be a little out 
of their reach, I would not have them difcou- 
raged, for they may adlire themfelves the next 
ihall be much deareri 
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As the great and only end of thefe my 
fpeculations is to banilh vice and ignorance out 
of the territories of Great Britain. 1 ihall endea- 
vour as much as poRible . to eilablilh among us 
a tafte of polite writing. It is with this view 
that I have endeavoured to fet my readers right 
in leveral points relating to operas and trage- 
dies ; and &all from time to time impart my 
notions of comedy, as I think they may tend 
to its refinement and perfedlion. I find' by 
m^ bookfeller, that thefe papers of criticifm, 
with that upon humour, have met with a more 
kind reception than indeed I could have hoped 
for from fuch fubje6b ; for this reafbn' 1 fhall 
enter upon my prelent undertaking with greater 
cheerfulnefs. 

In this, and one or two following papers, 1 
(hall trace out the hiflory of falfe wit, and dif- 
tinguiih the feveral kinds of it as they have 
prevailed in different ages of the world. This 
I think the more neceil'aiy at prefent, becaufc I 
obferved there Were attempts on foot lafl winter 
to revive fbme of thofe antiquated modes of wit 
that have been long exploded out of the com- 
monwealth of letters. There were feveral 
farires and panegyrics handed about in acrollic, 
by which means fbme of the moft arrant 
undifputed blockheads about the town, began 
to entertain ambitious thoughts, and to fet up 
for polite authors. 1 fhall therefore deferibe at 
length thofe many arts of falfe wit, in which a 
writer does not fhew himfelf a man of a beau- 
tiful genius, but of great induftiy. 

The firfl: fpecies of falfe wit which I havf 

3 
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met with is very venerable for its antiquity, and' 
has produced ftveral pieces which have lived 
very near as long as the Iliad itlelf: I mean thote 
fhort poems printed among the minor Greek 
poets, which refemble the figure of an egg, a 
pair of wings, an ax, a ihepherd’s pipe, and an 
altar. 

As for the firll, it is a little oval poem, and 
may not improperly be called a Icholar’s egg. I 
would endeavour to hatch it, or in more intel- 
ligible language, to tranilate it into Englilh, did 
not I find the interpretation of it very difiicult; 
for the author feems to have been more intent 
upon the figure of his poem than upon the ienle 
of it. 

The pair of wings confifi: of twelve verfcs, or 
rather feathers, every verfe decreafing gradually 
in its mealure according to its fituation in the 
wing. The fubjedi of it (as in the reft of the 
poems which follow) bears fome remote affinity 
with the figure, for it deferibes a god of love, 
who is always painted with wings. 

The ax methinks would have been a good 
figure for a lampoon, had the edge of it confifted 
of the moft fatirical parts of the work ; but as it 
is in the original, 1 take it to have been nothing 
elfe but the poely of an ax which was confe- 
crated to Minerva, and was thought to have been 
the fame that Epeus made ufe of in the build- 
ing of the Trojan horle ; which is a hint I ffiah 
leave to the confideration of the critics. I am 
apt to think that the poefy was written origi- 
nally upon the ax, like thofe which our modern 
cutlers inferibe upon their knives ; and that 
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Ifbeiefore the, poei^ iHtt (eoauns in it» ancient 
jIhu^ though the axe i^f a loft. . 

The ihepherd's pipe be laid to be full of 
omfic, for It is comj^fod of nine difteient kinds 
q£ YcrCes, which by their ieVeral lengths refemble 
the nine ftope of the old mufical inwvment, that 
is likfewifo the ful^eft of the poem. 

The akar is inforibed with the epHaph of 
Troilus the fon of Hecuba; whi(fo» by the way, 
makes me believe, that th^ falfe pieces of wit 
am much more andent than the authors to 
whom they are generally afcnbed; at leaft I will 
never be perfoaded, that fo fine a writer as Theo* 
critus could have been the author of any fiich 
fimple works. 

- It was impoffible for a . man to fiicceed in 
theie performances who was not a kind of 
pdnter, or at leaft a defigner. He was firft of 
all to draw the outline of the fiil^eft which he 
intended to write upon, and afterward conform 
the defoription to the figure of his fiitgeft. The 
poetry -was to contraft or dilate itfolf . according 
to the mould in which it was caft. In a word, 
the verfos were to be cramped or extended to 
the dimenfions of the frame that was prepared 
them; and, to undergo the fate of thofe per-^ 
fims whom the Qrrant- Procruftes ujed to lodge 
in his iron bed; if they were toolhort, he ftretch*« 
ed diem on a rabk ; and if th^ were too long, 
chopped, oft a part of their le^,. till they fitted 
the couch which he had prepared for them. 

Mr* Chyden hints at this obfolete kind of 
wit in one of the following verfos in his Mac 
Flccno; which an Englifti reader cannot under-^ 



iland^ wh6 does not know tbat liiere ate 

bttle poenis alk>Temehtioned' 

wini^ and altars : • ' ■ • ^ - * * 

• — — ^Chtife for thy cbihmand 

Some peacdul' prolrince m aeroftic lahd ; ^ 

. There may’A thou wings difplay, and altars rn^ - - 
/ And tnture one poor word a tboufand ways.* 

This faihion of falfe wit was revived by Icvei-' ' 
ral poets of the lait age/ and in particular, may- 
be met with aitiong Mr. Herbert's poems; and, 
if I am not miftaken, in the tranfl^ion of l>a 
Baitas. I do not remember any other kind of 
work among the moderns which more refombles 
the performances I have mentioned, than that 
famous pidnre of king Charles the Firft, which 
has the whole book of pfalms written in the 
lines of the foce, and the hair of the head. When 
I was lait at Oxford I perufod one of the whifk- 
ers, and' was reading the other, but could not 
go fb far in it as I would have done,' by reafbn 
of the impatience of my friends and fellow-tra- 
vellers, who all of them preded to fee fuch k 
piece of curiofify. I have fince heard, that there 
is now an eminent writing-mafier in town, who 
has tranfcribed all the old teftainent in a full- 
bottomed periwig; and if the fofhion fhould 
introduce the thick kind of wigs, which were in* 
vogiie fbme fe-v^' years ago, he promifes ta add 
two or three fiipemumera^. locks that fhquld 
contain all the Apocrjmha. ' He defighedr .this 
wig originally for king '^lliam, having dif^fed 
of the two books of kings in the two forks of 
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Ae ibretop; but that glorieus monarch dying 
hefbxt the was finimedj there is a (pace left 
in it for the foce of any one that has a mind to 
puichafoit. 

But to return to our ancient poems in pidure. 
I would humbly propofe, for the benefit of our 
modem finatterers in poetry, that th^ would 
imitate their brethren among the ancients in 
thofo ingenious devices. I have communicated 
this thought to a joung ppetical lover of my 
acquaintance, who intends to prelent his miftreu 
with a copy of verfos mt^b in the lhape of her 
fon; and, n he tells me true, has already finiflied 
the three firft fticks of it. He has likewile pro- 
mifod me to get the mealure. of his milbrels’s 
marriage finger, with a delign to nake a poly 
in the falhion of a ring, which lhall exabUy fit 
it. It is fo very ealy to enlarge upon a good 
hint, that I do not quelrion but my ingenious 
readers will apply what I have laid to many 
other particulars: and that we lhall fee the town 
filled in a very little time with poetical tippets, 
handkerchiefs, Ihulf-bozes, and the like female 
ornaments. I lhall therefore conclude with a 
word of advice to thole admirable Englilh au* 
thors who call themfelves Pindaric writers, that 
th^ would apply themlelves to this kind of wit 
without lols of time, as being provided better 
than any other poets with verles of all fizes and 
dimenfions. C ^ 

dfaed, it fcenu, firom Chdiea. See final note 
to N** 7, N* aai, and note on letters, &c. 
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1^59. Tuefday, May 8, lyii. 

Optrofd mUl aguut, Sehbca# 

Bafy idMttt nothing. 

There b nothing more certain than that 
every man would be a wit if he could; and not* 
withftanding pedants of a pretended depth and 
Iblidity are apt to decry the writings of a polite 
author, as flam and froth, they all of them fliew, 
•upon occaiion, that they would fpare no pains^ 
t6 arrive at the chara^er of thofe whom they' 
ieem to defpife. For this reafon we often find 
them endeavouring at works of fancy, which 
cofl them infinite pangs in the' produdion. The 
truth of it is, a man had better be a galley-flave 
^an a wit, were one to gain that title by thofe 
elaborate trifles which have been the inventions 
of filch authors as were often mafters of great 
learning, but no genius. 

, In my laft paper I mentioned ibme of thefe 
falfe wits among the ancients, and in this lhall 
give the reader two or three other fpecies of 
them, that flourifhed in the fame early ages of 
the world. The firft I fhall produce are the li- 
pogrammatifts or letter-droppers of antiqui^, 
that would take an exception, vdthout any 
reafiin, agunft fbme particular letter in the al- 
phabet, fb as not to admit it once into a whole 
poem. One Ti^hiodorus was.a great mailer in 
this kind of writing. He compofed an Odyfl^ 
or Epic poem on the adventureaof Ulyfles, con- 
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fitting of four and twenty books, haviilg entirely 
1>ani£ed the tetter a from his firft boc«^ which 
was called Alpha (as lucm d /Kcmdb) becaule 
there was not an Alpha in it. * His fecond book 
waa ihtcribed Beta for the iame reaibn. In 
fhort, the poet ezduded the whole tt>ur and 
twenty letters in their turns, and ttiewed them, 
one after another, that he could do his bufiiiefs 
without them. 

> - It mutt have betia veiy pleafant to have feen 
tlus poet avoi^ng the reprobate letter, - as mudi 
as another would a falfe quanti^, e^d making 
,his efcape from it through the feveral Greek 
dialeds, when he was prefled with it in any par* 
ticular fyllable. For the moft apt and elegant 
word in the whole language was rejeded, like a 
diamond with a flaw in it, if it appeared ble- 
mittied with a wrong letter. I fhall only obfenre 
iqx>n ^is head, that if the work I have here, 
mentioned had been now extant, the Odyflfey 
of Trypbiodorus, in all probability, would have 
been oftener quoted by our learned pedants, 
tiian the Odyfley of Homer. What a perpetual 
fund would it have been of obiblete words and 
phraies, unufiial barbarifms and ruAicities, ab- 
flird fpellings, and complicated dialedls? I make 
no quettion but it would have been looked upon 
as one of the moft valiiable treafuries of the 
Greek tongue. 

I find likewife among the ancients that inge- 
nious kind of conceit, which the modems dif* 
tii^itti by the name of a rebus, that does not 
fink a letter, but a whole word, by fubftitutiiig 
« piAiue in ite place. * When Csefar was one m 
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the maftets of the Roman mintji he^ plao^ Hie 
figure-, of an dbphant upon ti^e' rerc^ 
public mon^ ; the word Ckiat figni^nig iaa. 
elephant in the Punic language. . This 'WW 
artificially contrived by Casiar» becauie it was 
not lavirfid for a private ; to fiamp his own 
figure upon the coin of the comixKHwrealtk. 
Cicero, Who was fo called from Hie finander nf 
his family, that was marked on the noie wkh« 
little wen like a vetch (which is Geer in Xatin) 
infiead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered the 
words Marcus Tullius, with a figure of a vetch 
at the end of them, to be inlcribed on a public 
monument. This was done probably to ihew 
that he was neither alhamed of his name or 
family, notwithftan^hg the envy of his compe- 
titors had often reproached him with both. In 
the fame manner we read of" a famous building 
that was marked in ieveral parts of it with the 
figures of a -frog and a lizard; thoie words in . 
Creek having been the names of the architeds, 
who by the laws of their country were never 
permitted to.infcribe their own names upon their 
works. For the fame realbn it is thought, that 
the forelock of the horfe in the antique equef>- 
trian ftatue of Marcus Aurelius, reprelents at a 
diftance the 'ihape of an owl, to intimate the 
country of the fiatuary, who, in all probability, 
was an Athenian. This kind of vnt was very 
much in vogue among pur own countrymen 
about an age or two ago, - who did not pradtiie 
it for any oblique reaibn, as'the andents dmve- 
mentioned, but purely for the lake of ’beidg 
witty. Among innumerable inlbnces that may 
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iie tliis tia^te, I fluill produce thd device 

of di^ Sfr. NevHantr, as I find it inentioiied ^ 
loar lddiled Camden in his'Esmatos. Mr.Kew- 
Jittny; tb repreient his name by a pidhire* hung 
up at his dxx>r the iign of a yew*tree, that had 
ieferal bcmeSUMU it, and^ib the midft of them 
a great^gcdden N htmg upon a bough of the tree, 
vrhicih l^ the help of a little fal& ^idling made 
ttp fhc urord N-cw-bcny, 

^ I fiiair conclude this topic with a rebus, which 
has been lately hewn out in ’fieeftone, and 
ereded over two of the portals of Blenheim 
bottle, being the figure of a monfirous lion tear- 
ing to pieces a little cock. For the better imder- 
-fianding of which device, 1 mult acquaint my 
EngjUlb reader, that a cock has the mbfortune 
to be called in Latin by the lame word that lig- 
viifies a Frenchman, as a lion is the emblem of 
the Englilh nadott. Such a device in lb noble 
a [ale of building,- looks like a pun in an heroic 
poem; and I am very Ibrzy the truly ingenious 
architeE^ould lufifer the rnttuaiy to blemilh his 
excellent plan with lb poor a conceit. But I 
hope what I have laid will gain quarter fi>r the 
cock, and deliver him out of the lion*s paw. 

I ^d likewi& in ancient times the conceit of 
makmg an echo talk lenfibly, and ^ve rational 
anlwers. If. diis could be excufitble in .any 
writer, it would be in Ovid, where he introduces 
the ^ho as a nymph, l^lbre Ihe was worn 
awa^^intb nothing but a voice. The learned 
Eriilfes, though a man of wit and genius^ has 
bsinpbfed a dial<^gue upon thb filty kind of 
and made ule of ah echb who ieems to 
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have been a Vecj .extraordinary Ungnilft^ iot (he 
anfwers l^e p^on ^e telks with in X^tin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, according as (he (bund 
the fyllables which (he was to repeat In any of 
tho(e learned languages, Hudibras, in ridicule 
of this faUe kind of wit, has deicribed Bruin 
bewailing the lols of his bear to a fiditaiy Echo, 
who is of great u(e to the poet in (everal 
diftichs, as (he does not only repeat after hiip, 
but helps out his ver(e, and iumi(hes him with 
rhymes : 


* He rag’d, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Scout Hercules for lois of Hylas; 

Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his fad regret; 

He beat his breaft, and ^re his hair. 

For lofs of his dear crony bear. 

That Echo from the hollow ground 
His doleful wailings did relbund 
More wiftfuliy by many times, 

Than in fmall poe^> fplay>foot rhymes. 
That make her, in dieir rueful (lories. 

To anfwer to inc’rc^tories, 

And mod unconfcionably depole 
Things of which Ihe nothing knows; 

And when (he has faid all (he can (ay, 

’Tis wrefted to the lover’s ftncy. 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my Echo, ruin? 

I thought th’ hacM (corn’d to budge a flep 
For fear. (Quoth Echo) Mmy 
Am I not here to take thy parti 
Then what has quell’d thy uubborn hjcarcf 
Have thc(e boqes rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

VOL.I, Z 
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Nor di 4 1 evet win(^ or gra 
For diyvdev iiike. (Qwjdi ^c) Mm hidget, . 
ThUdc*ft diOu *cwill not be lud i* tb\dilh, 
Tliou turnd’ft tfay bick? (Quoth &ho) , 
To ruh fiom diole th* hadft overcome 
Thuscowiudty? (Quoth Edio) xeiMi.' 

But what a^vegemce makes thjee fly * 

F^iii me too as thine enemy ? 

Or if thou hail no thought of me, 

. Kor what I have endur’d ;fi)r theej 
Yet Ihame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail ; 

For who would grudge to fpend his blood in 
His honour's caule? (Quoth Ihe) afuddmg** . 


This evening* Henry IV. Falftaff* Mr. Eftconrt ; 
Hotfpor, Mr. BooA; King, Mr. Keene; P. of Wa^ 
Mr. Wilks; Douglas, Mr. Mills; Sir R. Vernon, Mr. 
Bullock, jun. ; Francis^ Mr. Norris; Carriers, Meflh. 
Johnfon and Bullock, fen. ; Kate, Mrs. Bradlliaw.— SpeA. 
m folio. 

** By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Chelfea. See 
final note to N**7, on Addifon’s lignatures C, L, I, O; 
N** 22T and note, on (be letters at the bottoms of thefe 
papto. ■ , *■ 
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' N“ 5o. Wednefclay^ May 9 , i.’ 

— I — I ■ . 

f . ‘ ■ ’ ' 

^ ‘ ■ ■ ; . . r :. 

Hoe tji quqdpaUes P Cur quis uou fraudeatf. 

Hoe 0 f .Sat* w* 854 

Is it for this you |^in. thoi&meagreJook8«- .- 

And iaci^cc your dimer to your books? 

' ■ '■■ r V 

(Several kinds of* falfe wit that vaniihed 
in the refined ages of the world, difcqvei^jl 
themfelves , again in the times of monkilh 
ignoranqe. 

As the monks were thC; mafters of all that - 
little learning which was then extant, and had 
their whole lives entirely difengaged from, buii-i 
ne&, it is no wonder that feveial of them, 
who wanted genius for higher performances, 
employed many hours in the compofition of 
filch tricks in writing, as required much time 
and little capacity. I have feen.h^f the A^heid. 
turned into Latin rhymes by one of the beaux 
efprits of that dark age; who fays in. his pre- 
face to it, that the i^neid wanted nothing but, 
the fweets of rhyme to, make it the moft perfed 
work in its kind. I have like wife feen an. hymn 
in hexameters to the Virgin .Mary, which filled 
a whole book, though it confifted but of the 
eight following words : , 

* *Tott tibti fimt, VirgOi dotu, qiut^ ^fiderat jetk* 

‘ Thou .many virtues, O Virgin, as there 
arer'ftan'in heaven.^ ? • , 


Za 
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The poet rung the changes upon thefe eight 
feveral words, and by that means made hi» 
veries almoft as numerous as the virtues and the 
ftars which they celebrated. It is no wonder 
that men who had ib much time upon their 
hands did not only reftore all the antiquated 
pieces of falfe wit, but enriched the world with 
inventions of their own. It was to this age 
that we owe the production of anagrams, which 
is nothing elle but a tranfmutation of one word 
into another, or the turning of the lame fet of 
letters into different words ; which may change 
night into day, or black into white, if Chance, 
who is the goddefs that prefides over thefe fbrta 
of compofition, fhall fb direCt. I remember a 
witty author, in allufion. to this kind of writ- 
ing, calls his rival, who (it feems) was diA 
torted, and had his limbs fet in places that did 
not properly belong to them, * the anagram of 
a man.’ 

When the anagrammatift takes a name to. 
work upon, he confiders it at firft as a mine not 
broken up, which will not fhew the treafure it 
contains, till he fhall have fpent many hours in 
the fearch of it ; for it is his bufinefs to find out 
one word that conceals itfelf in another, and to 
examine the letters in all the varie^ of Rations 
in which they can poflibly be ranged. I have 
heard of a gentleman who, when this kind of 
wit was in fafhion, endeavoured to gain his 
mifirefs’s heart by it She was one of the fineff 
women of her age, and known by the name of 
the lady Mary Boon. The lover not being able 
to make any thing of Mary, by certadn liberties 
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indulged to this kind of writing, converted it 
into Moll ; and after having Ihut himfelf up for 
half a year, with indefatigable induihy produced 
an anagram. Upon the preienting it to his 
millrefs, who was a little vexed in her heart 
to fee herlelf degraded into Moll Boon, fhe 
told him, to his infinite furprife, that he had 
miftaken her fimame, for that it was not Boon, 
but Bohun. 


* —— — j^i mnis 
j Effujus labo r ' — 

The lover was thunder-ftruck with his misfor<« 
tune, infbmuch that in a little time after he lofl 
his fenfes, which indeed had been very much 
impaired by that continual application he had 
given to his anagram. 

The acroflic was probably invented about the 
fame time with the anagram, though it is 
impofiible to decide whether the inventor of the 
one or the other were the greater blockhead. 
The fimple acroflic is nothing but the name of 
title of a perfbn, or thing, made out of the 
initial letters of feveral vcrfes, and by that 
means written, after the manner of the Chincfe, 
in a perpendicular line. But befides thcfe there 
are compound acroflics, when the principal 
letters fland two or three deep. 1 have feen 
fbme of them where the verfes have not only 
been edged by a name at each extremity, but 
have had the fame name running down like » 
fi;am through the middle of the poem. 

3 
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'' -'"‘There is; another hear relatkm of the ana- 
jgrams hnd ntirofttes, -whidh^ is commonly' called 
f'ti chfonogram'i This kind pf wit appe^ vely 
" -often bn many modem niedals, efpecially thdite 
of Germany^ When they reprefent in the infctip- 
' tion the year in which they were coined. :Thus 
wo fee on a- medal of Guftavus Adolphus the 
ibllowing Words/ ChrIstVs' DuX ergo 
trIVMphVs. If you take the pains to 'pick 
the figures out of the i^eral words, and range 
them in their proper order, you will find they 
amount to mdcrvvvii, or 1627, the year in 
which the medal was ftamped : for as fbme of 
the letters diftinguifii themfelves from the reft, 
..and overtop their fellows^ they are to be con- 
iidered in a double capacity, both as letters and 
as figures. Your laborious Gksrman wits will 
^tura over a whole diftionary for one of theft, 
ingenious devices. A man would think they 
were ftarching after ah 'apt claftical term,- but 
inftead of that they are looking ont a word that 
has an L, an M, or a P in.it. - When therefore 
we meet with -any of theft inftriptions, we are 
not ft much to look in them for the thought, as 
-for the year of the Lord. 

The boots-rime;; were the favourites of the 
Frendi nation for a Whole age together/ and 
that at a time when it abounded in wit and 
losing, They were* a lift of Words that 
^yme to one another/ . drawn up by another 
hand,-and given 'to a poet, who was to make a 
|u 3 em to the rhymes in the ftme order that they 
were placed* upon the lift : ftie .more uneommoa 
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the rhymeii were* the more /extraof^haiy was 
the gemiis of the poet; that could aecommodate 
his verfes to them; 1 do not know any. ^eater 
tnftance of the decay of wit and learning amoi^ 
the French (which generally follows the declen- 
fion of empire) than the endeavouring to refiom 
this fooiim kind of wit. If the reader will 
be at the trouble to foe examples of it* let him 
look into the new Mercure Gallant ; where the 
author eveiy month ^yes lift of rhymes to be 
filled up by the ingenious* in order to be com- 
municated to the public in the Mercure for the 
fucceeding month. That for the month of 
November laft* which now lies before me* is 
as follows : 

. .. - •- .. Lauriers 

- - - - - ^ - - - - Guerriers 

-------- - - Mufotte 

Lifottc 

- - - - - - - - - Caefors 

Etendars 

--------i. - Houlettc 

---------- Fqlette 

One would be amazed to foe fo learned a man 
as Menage talking foripully on. this kind of trifle 
in the following paflage : 

' * Monfieur de la Chambre has told me^ .^1^ 
he never knew what he was going to ifo^te 
when, he took his pen into his hand.; but that 
one fontence always produced another. For 
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owa pBfl> I Bern .l(bew whfkt 
write next when 1 wm mdkiag IfCriesc in. the 

place I get all mj rhymea together* ^ 
waa aAcrwardt perhaps th^ or four montbt 
in filling them up. 1 one day fhewed luoit* 
fieiir Gombaud a compofition <n tlm nature# in 
which, among others, I had made ufb of the 
four fi)llowuig rhymes, . Amaryllis, Phyllisk 
Marne, Arne; defiring him . to give me his 
<^ini(Ni of it. He tdd me immediately, thm 
my Verfes were good for nothii^. And upon 
my afking his reafon, he faid, becaufe the 
rhymes are too common ; and for that reafon 
eafy to be put into verfe. ** Many,” &]rs I, 
if it be fb, I am very well rewarded for all 
the 'puns I have been at.” But by monfieur 
Gombaud's leave, notwitbfbmding the feverity 
of the criticifin» the verfes were good/ Vid, 
Menagiana^ Thus far the learned Menage, 
whom I have tranflated word for word. ■ 

The firftoccafion of th^e bouts- rimez made 
them in fbme manner excufable, as^ they were 
tafks which the French ladies ufed to impofe on 
their lovers, But when a grave author, like 
him above mentioned, talked himfelf, could 
there be any thing more ridiculous ? Or would 
not one be apt' to believe that the author played 
boo^, and. did not make his lifi; qf rhymes till 
he had finifhed his poem ? 

> I-ihall only add, that this piece of falfe wit 
hm been finely ridiculed by monfieur Sarafin, in 

f Teow it P*r7^ lec, sd, Amfi, 
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a poem entitled^ Defute des Boiit»*iliinee^ 
Tne Bout of tiie Bouts-Rime^. • 

I muft fubjem to tlus kft Hxid of wit ^ 
double rhyuies, whicb am uied in dc^e^ 
poetry/ and tfndnl^ applauded by i^nbi^t 
readeiis. If me thought of the cbUplet m fwdit 
compofitiions is good^ the rhyme adds litde to 
it; and if bad, it will not be in the power of 
the rhyme to recommend it. I am afnud that 
great numbers of thoie who admire the incom- 
parable Hudibras, do it more on account of 
the& doggerel rhymes than of the p^rts that 
really dei^e admiration. I am {vac I hare 
heard tiie 

* Pulpit, drum, ecdefiaftic. 

Was beat with inftead of a itickf 

and 

* There was an ancient fage philji^pher 
Who had read Alexander Rols over,* 

more frequently quoted, than the fineft pieces 
of wit in the whole poem. C\ 

9 By Ad^fon, dated, it is fuppofed, firom Chelfea. S(» 
^nal note to N* 7 , on Addiibn’s fignatores, 
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ef$idm,fiiidi!Ot huHatis ut mbi tmgis 
Fpgina tprgtfiat, fundus iduneu fum. 

> Pjiks. Sat. V. 19. 

*Tu not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to fwel) my page 
With Wind and noife. . Pryobk. 

There is no kind of falie wit wkidi has 
been fb recommended by the pra<9ice of all 
ages, as that which coniifts in ajingle of wor^s, 

. and is comprehended under the general name of 
punning. It is indeed impoilible to kill a weed, 
which the foil has a natural difpofition to pro- 
duce. The feeds of punning are in the minds 
of all men ; and though they may be fubdued 
by re^n, refledion, and good ienle, they will 
be yeiy apt to (hoot up in the greateft genius 
that is not broken and cultivated by the rules 
of .art. Imitation is natural to us, and when it 
does not nule the mind to poetry, painting, mii- 
iic, or other more noble arts, it oft6n breaks out 
iir puns and quibbles. ' 

Ariftotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book 
of rhetoric, defc'ribes two or'three kinds of puns, 
which he calls paragrams, among the beauties 
6f gpod writing, and produces inilances of them 
out of ibme of the greateft authors in the Greek 
tongue. Cicero has iprinkled feveral of his 
works with puns, and in his book where he lays 
down the rules of oratory, quotes abundance of 
iayiiigs as pieces of wit, which alfo upon exami* 
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nation: prov&lprant pu^s. ^ But the.age in which 
tbe . pun cl^iS^flounjlhcd^ W of 

king Jam^; Fir& That .^madt mbntnuh 
was himi^f a toleiaue punilcr, and nrade xerf 
few bilhops or priny-cdunieilors that -had not 
ibmetime . or,, other iignali^d. themfelves- b; a . 
clinch/ or . a conundrum. It .was therefore in 
, this .agei . that the pun appeared, with pomp arid 
" dignity. It had been before admitted into meny 
ipeeches and ludicrous rcompofitions, but was 
now delivered with great, gravity frona the pul- 
pit, or pronounced in the mof): fblemn manner 
at the council-table; The greateft authors, in 
tfieir .moft ferious works, made frequent uie of 
punjs. The ftymons of bifhop Andrews, arid 
the tragedies , of Shakfpeare, are full of them. 
The iinner was punned into. repentance ly the 
former, as in the latter nothing is mpre ufual 
•than to fee a hero weeping and quibbling for a 
dozen lines together. 

L muft add .to thefe great authorities, which 
feem to have given a kind of fandion to this 
piece of falle wit, that all the writers of rhetoric 
have treated of punning with veiy great refped, 
and divided the feveral kinds of it into hard 
names, that are reckoned among the figures 
of fpeech, and rejpommended as ornaments in 
difcourfe. I remember a country fchoohnafter 
of my acquiuntajice told me once,' that he had 
been in company with a .gentleman whom he 
looked upon . to be the greated: paragrammat^ii: 
among the modems. . Uppn enquiry, I fbupd 
my learned, friend had dined that day with 
Swan, tl^e. famous punfteif ; and defiring him toi 
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give ine*fbfiie account of Mr. Swan's Converfa* 
lion* he told me that he generally talked in the 
Parmtomqfia, that he Ibmetimes gave into the 
Pbci, but that in his humble opinicm he Ihined 
moft in the Antanaclqfis, 

I muft not here omit, that a famous univerfity 
of this land vvas formerly veiy much infefted 
with puns ; but whether or no this might not 
arife from the fens and marlhes in which it was 
fituated, and which arc now drained, I muft 
leave to the determination of more fkilful natu- 
ralifts. 

After this Ihort hiftory of punning, one would 
wonder how it ihould be fo entirely banifhed 
out of the learned world as it is at prefent, efpe- 
daily fincc it had found a place in the writings 
of the moft ancient polite authors. To account 
for this we muft conlider, that the firft race of 
authors, who were the great heroes in writing, 
were deftitute of all rules and arts of criticifm; 
and for that reafbn, though they excel later 
writers in greatneis of genius, they fall Ihort of 
them in accuracy and correAne^.' The mo- 
derns cannot reach their beauties, but can avoid 
their imperfedions. When the world was fur- 
niihed with theft authors of the firft eminence, 
there grew up another ftt of writers, who gained 
themftlves a reputation by the remarks which 
they made on the works of thoft who preceded 
them. It w^ one of the employments of theft 
ftcondaiy authors, to diftinguiih the ftveral 
kinds of wit 1^ terms of art, and to conftder 
them as more or left perfed, according as they 
were founded in truth. It is no wonddr there- 
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£atc, tJiat even fach authors as liberates, Plat^ • 
and Cicero, ihould have fuch little blemlihes aa^ 
are not to be met with in authors oi a n^da , 
inferior charader, who have written fince !lhofe;r 
ifeveral blemiihes were difeovered. I do not find 
that there was a proper feparation made between, 
puns and true wit by any of the ancient authors, 
except Quintilian and Lon^nus. But wheia 
this diftindtion was once fettled, it was veiy^ 
natural for all men of fenfe to agree in it. As 
for the revival of this falfe wit, it happened about 
the time of the revival of letters; but as feonas 
it was once deteded, it immediately vaniihed 
and diiappeared. At the feme rime there is no 
quefeion, but as it has funk in one age and rofe 
in another, it will agrin recover itfelf in feme 
difeant period of rime, as pedantry and ignorance 
ihall prevail upon wit and fenfe. And, to fpeak 
the truth, 1 do very much apprehend, by feme 
of the laft winter’s produdions, which had their 
fets of admirers, that our pofterity will in a few 
years, degenerate into a race of prmilers : at leal^ 
a man may be very excufeble for any appre- 
heniions of this kind, that has feen acrofeics' 
handed about the town with great fecre<^ and' 
applaufe; to which I muft alfe add a little epi<* 
gram called the Witches Prayer, that fell into 
verfe when it was read either backward or for« 
ward, excepting only that it curfed one way, 
and bleffed the other. When one fees there are 
^i^ually fuch pains-takera among our Britiib 
wits, who can tell what it may end in 1 If we 
muft lafh one another, let it be with the manly 
,ibokes of wit and ferire ; for 1 am of the old 
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j^liilolbplicgr’s opltuoii> that if* 1- miiflr ^il^ri&om 
ona ortfaebther]; I wc^d rathei^it ihbtild fae'fibm 
$he.pajv' ofalion^.than firom the hoof of an.ais. I 
^vdo hot (peak this out of an^ ipirit of pa^. There 
is a mou crying dulneis on* both ^ocs,: I have 
ieen tory'^kcroftics^and -whig anagrams, and dp 
not.quarrel witii'^i^er of them, becauie they 
arp-whigs or tories, but 'becauie they afb ana- 
grqms and acroitics. 

. But to return to punning. Having purfued 
die hiftoiy of a, pun, firbm its original to its 
downfal, I lhall here define it to be a conceit 
arifing from the ufe of two words that agree in 
the found, but di^r in the fenfe. The only 
way therefore to try' a piece of wit, is to tranf^ 
late it into a different language. If it bears 
the teil, you may pronounce it 'true; but if it 
vanifhes in the experiment you may conclude it 
•to have been a pun. In fhort, one may fay of a 
pun, the countryman defcribed his nightin- 
gale/ diat it is * vox et praterea nihil,* * a found, 
and nothing but a found.’ On the contrary, one 
may reprefent true vnt by the defcription which 
AriHenetus makes of a fine woman ; when fhe 
is drefled fhe is beautiful, when fhe is undrefied 
fhe. is beautiful ; or as Mercerus has tranflated 
it -Inore emphatically, * Induitur, formofa ^ : 
exuitur, ippi forma eft K ' - ' C’i 


. the Theatre Royal in Drury-lan^ lidby xo, .The 

Teiid^ Hniniand; or, Acconoplilhed Fools. Biddy by Mrs. 
Oldfield; Sir H.'Gubbin by Mr. Bullock ; Ti|d(:in by Mr. 
Ifopil; Mr. Cleriniont by Mr, Mills; Captain Clerimont 
by Mr, Wilks; Humphiy .Gubbin by Mr. Penkethmaii; 
Mr. Jounce by Mr. Eftoourt; Mn.deninont:.by Mrs. 
Bndfliiiwj ' ana 'Aunt by Mrs. PPirelh ‘ 'Farce, ^he 'Stage 
C9Kfi.->Sped. in folk. 
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firikes ib lively on the &ncy» and therefore 
lb acc^taUe to dl people/ 

This is, I think, the beft and moft philolb- 
phicd account that I have ever met with of wit, 
which generally, tiiough not always, oonfiib in 
fnch a refemblance and congrui^ of ideas as 
this author mentions. I ihall only add to it, by 
way of ' explanation, that every refemblance of 
ideas is not that which we call wit, unlels it be 
iiich an one that ^ves delight and feirprifeto the 
reader. Thefe two properties feem eifentiaLto 
wit, more particularly the laft of them. In' 
order therefore that the refemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it is neceiTaiy that the ideas Ihbuld not 
lie too near one another in the nature of things; 
for where the likeneis is obvious, it gives no 
furprife. To compare one man's linging to that 
of another, or to reprefent the whitenels of any 
' bUedt tgr that of milk and fhow, or the variety 
ot its colours by thofe of the rainbow, cannot 
* be called wit, unlels befides this obvious refem- 
Uance, there be feme further congruity difeo* 
vered in the two ideas, that is capable of giving 
tike reader feme ferprife. Thus when a poet 
fdls us the bofem of his miftrefs is as white as 
t|now, there is no wit in the comparifen ; but 
when he adds, with a figh, it is as cold too, it 
jdken grows into wit. Every reader's memory 
may fepply him with innumerable infeances of 
the feme nature. For this reafen, the iimili- 
tudes in heroic poets, who endeavour rather to 
fill the mixid with great conceptions, than to 
diyert it with fuch as are new and furprifing, 
ba^ieldoin any thing in them that can be called 
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vit.' Mf* I^lce’s ftceoiuttvc^ 
diort explanation, coas^ehends moft c£i the 
i^>ecles of wit, as metaphors, iimilitudes, jipe* 
goties, ei^mas, mottos, parables, fatd^ 
dreamsi viuons, dramatic wtitings^ burleiqn^ ' 
and all the methods of allufion. There ^'arp 
many other puces of wit (how remote foe^cf 
they may appear at firft fight from the foregoing 
delcription) which upon examination will, be 
found to agree with it. 

As true- wit generally confifts in this relem* 
blance and congruity of ideas, falle wit chiefly 
TOnlifls in the refemblance and congrui^ fbme- 
times of Angle letters, as in anagrams, cfaro? 
iiograms, lipograms, and acroftics: fometimes of 
^llables, as in echoes and doggerel rhymes: 
fometimes of words,* as in puns and quibbles; 
and fometimes of whole fentences nr poem^ 
cait into the figures of eggs, axes, o;: altars: 
nay, ibme carry, the notion of wit fb far, as to 
afcnbe it even to external mimicry; and to 
look upon a man as an ingenious perfon, that 
can refemble -the tone, pofhire, or face of 
another. v , 

As true wit confifiis in the refemblance of 
ideas, and falfe wit in the refemblance of words> 
according to the foregoing infiances ; there is 
another kind of wit which confifb partly in tbe 
refemblance of ideas, and partly in the refem* 
blance of words, which for djfiin<fi.ion fake I 
fhall call mixt wit. This kind bf wit is that 
which abounds in Cowley, more tbaxf;^. any 
author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller basdike- 
wife a great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very 
VoL. I. A A 
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il|ttriiig ia it a genius niUcii/alMfyo 

. it, Spencer is in the fame dafi with hfilton.. 

- ^The Italians, even in their ^io poetiy, arc full 
of it Monfieur Boileau, who IbnuM himlelf 
Upon, the ardent poets, has eyeiy where 
lejeded it with Icom. If we look after miat 
wit among the Greek Writers, we ihall.find it 
no where but in the epigrammatifts. There are 
indeed ibme fttokes of it in the little poem 
aferibed to Mufaeus, which by that, as well as 
ma^ other marks, betrays itielf to be a modern 
compofition. If we look into the Latin writers, 
we find none of this mizt wit in Virgil, 
Lucretius, or Catullus; very little. in Horace, 
Jmt a great deal of it in Ovid, wd fcarce any 
thing elie in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, 
1 choole One infiance which m^ be met 
with in 'all the writers of this dais. The paf- 
fionoflove in its nature has been thought to 
xelemble fire ; for which realbn the words fire 
and flame are made ule of to figmfy Ibve. The 
witly poets therefore have t^en an advantage 
from the double meaning of the word fire, to 
. jnake an infinite number of witticifms. Cowl^ 
ohlerving the cold regard of his mifirefs’s eyes, 
and at the fame time their power of produdng 
love in him, confiders them as buming-^fles 
made of ice ; and finding himfelf able to live 
in the ^^reatefi extremities of love, concludes 
the tornd zone, to be habitable. When his 
. isiifirefi,has read his letter written ih'Jtdce of 
Iwnon, by holding it to the fire, he drares her 
Ip it o^er a;ficond time by Love’s flabie. 
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W^’en 'ttic weeps, K# wiihes it were inw^ 
heat> tliat diitiUed thoie drops from the limbec. 
When file is abient he is beyond eighty, that 
thirty degprees nearer the pole than when ihe ia 
with him. His ambitious love is a fire that 
naturally mounts upwards r his happy love-'-is 
the beams of heaven, and his unhappy love 
flames of hell. When it does not let him fleep, 
it is a flame that fends up no finoke ; when- itis 
oppofed by counfel and advice, it is a fire that 
rages the more by the winds blowing upon it. 
Upon the dying of a tree, in which he had-.cut 
his loves, he obferved that his written flames 
had burnt up and withered the tree. When 
he relblves to give over his paifion, he tells us that 
one bnmt like him for ever dreads the fire. His 
heart is an ^tna, that inftead of Vulcan's ihop, 
indofes Cupid’s forge in it. His endeavouring 
to drown his love in - wine, is throwing oil upon 
the fire. He would infinuate to his miftrefil, 
that the fire of love, like that of the fun ( which 
produces fb many living creatures) Ihould not 
only warm, but beget. Liove in another place 
cooks pleafure at his fire. Sometimes the poet's 
heart is frozen in eveiy bread, and Ibmetimes 
fcorched in every eye. Sometimes he is drowned 
in tears, and burnt in love, like fet on &o 
in the middle of the lea. 

The reader may obferve in every one qf thele 
indances, that the poet mixes the qualities of 
fire with thole of love; arid in the lame limtence 
Ipeaking of it both as a paflSon and as real.fire, 
furprifes the reader with th<^ feeming relem* 
hlencps or contractions,, that make up alt th^ 

Aa a ' 
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in this kind'of wntii^* Mizt wii^: 
lore, is a TOmpoiitien of pun and tme ^it,. imd 
is^more or lefs perfeift, as the reiembllmce lies 
in the . ideas or in the words. Its foundations ate 
laid partly in feUehood andpertW.in truth; .rea« 
Ion puts in her dum for one halt of it, and extra- 
vagance for the other. The only province there- 
fore for this kind of wit, is epigrani, or thoie 
little occaiional poems, that in their own nature 
are nothing elfo but a. tiflue of epigrams. 1 c^- 
. ttot conclude this head of inizt wit, without 
oiling that the admirable poet, out of whom I 
iiav6 taken the examples of it, had as much true 
wit as any author that ever writ ; .^d indeed all 
other talents of an extraordinary genius. 

' It may be expeded, iince I am upon this fob- 
bed, that I ihould tsike notice of Mr. Dryden’s 
definition of wit; which, with all the deference 
that is due to the judgment of fo great a man, 
is not fo properly a defimtion of wit as of ^ood 
writing in general, . Wit, as he defines it, is *a 
propriety of words and thoughts adapted to the 
nibjed.' If this be a true definition of wit, I 
nm apt to think that Euclid was the greateft wit 
Ibiet ever fot pen to paper. It b certaia there 
never was a greater propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the fotjed,- than what that 
nuthpr has made uie of in his Elements,* I 
ihall only appeal to my reader, if this .definition 
agrees with any notion he has of Wit. If it be 
a true .one, .1 ain fore Mr. Diyden was not only 
-H better poet, but a greater wit than Mr. Cowley; 
and Virgil a much more focftiou# than 
fifoer Ovid o;r 
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wboi& rioo]!: upon to be die'moft 
penetrating of dl the French ctitLcs, has: taken 
pakis to &ew,.;that it is impofdble finr any 
thought to be beautiful which is not juft, and 
has not its foundation in the nature of things; 
that the bafts of alL wit -is truth; and that no 
thought' can be valuable, of which good fenfe is 
not the ground^'Werk. Boileau has endeavoured 
to inculcate the fame notion in feverial parts of 
his writings, both in profe and verfe. This is 
that natural way of writing, that beautiful ftm- 
plicity, which we fb much admire in the com- 
pofttions of the ancients ; and which no body 
deviates from, but thofe who want -ftrength of 
genius to make a thought fhine in . its own 
natural beauties. Poets who want this ftrength 
of genius to give that msyeftic ftmplici^ to 
nature, which we fb much admire in the works 
of the ancients, are fbrced to hunt after ft>rei^n 
ornaments, and not to let any piece of wit of 
what kind fbever efcape them. 1 look upon thefe 
writers as Goths in poetry, who like; thofe in 
architeAure, not beiiig able to come up to the 
beautiful ftmplicity of the old Greeks and 
Romans, have endeavoured to.fupply its. place 
with all the extravagancies of an irregular fancy. 
Mr. Diyden makes a very handfbnie obfervatioQ 
on Ovid’s writing -a letter from Dido to '^pcas, 
in the following words : * Ovid (fays he, (peak- 
ing of Virgil’s fidtion of Dido and J^neas) takm 
it up after him; even in the fame age, and makea 
an ancient heroine of Virgil’s new created Dido; 
didlates a letter for her juft befbre her death 
to the ungrateful fugitive, and very unluckily 
3 
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for himlelf> is for meafuring a fwbrd ifvith a 
man fb much fuperior in force to him on the 
fame fubjeA. I think I may be judge of thisy 
becaufe I have tranflated l^th. The famous 
author of the Art of Love has nothing of his 
own; he borrows all from a greater mafter in his 
own profefEon, and which is worfe, improves 
nothing which he finds. Nature fails him, and 
being forced to his old Ihifl, he has recourfe to 
witticifm. This pafles indeed with bis fofi: 
admirers, and ^ves him the preference to Virgil 
in their efteem.* 

Were not I lupported by lb great an autho- 
rity as that of Mr. Dryden, I ihould not venture 
to obferve, that the tafte of molt of our Englifh 
poets, as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. 
He quotes monfieur Segrais for a threefold dif- 
tin6tion of the readers of poetry ; in the firfi: of 
which he comprehends .the rabble of readers, 
whom he does not treat as fuch with regard to 
their quality, but to their numbers ^nd the coarfe- 
nels of their tafte. His words are as follow : 

* Segrais has dlftinguiflied the readers of poetry, 
according to their capacity of judging, into three 
dafiesi’ [He might have faid the fame of 
writers too, if he had pleafed.] * In the loweft 
form he places thole whom he calls Les Petits 
Efprits, ftich things as are our upper-gallery 
audience in a play-houie ; who like nothing but 
the hulk and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, 
a conceit/ an epigram, before fblid fenfe and 
elegant expreftion. Thefe are mob readers. 
If Virgil and Martial ftood for parliament men, 
we know already who would carry it. But 
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though thicy made the greateft appearance in 
the field, and cried the loudeft, the belt on it 
is, they are but a fort of French Hugueiiots, or 
Dutch Boon, brought over m herds, but • hot 
naturalized ; who have hot lands of two pounds 
per annum in PamalTus, and thei'efore are not 
privileged to poll Tlieir authors are of the 
lame level, fit to repreient them on a mounte- 
bank’s Rage, or to be mafters of the ceremonies 
in a bear-garden : yet thefe are they who have 
the moil admirers. But it often happens, to 
their mortification, that as their readers improve 
their Rock of fenfe (as they may by reading 
better books, and by converlation with men of 
judgment) they foon forfake them.’ 

1 mufi: hot difmifs this fubjed without 
obfervingi that as Mr. Locke in the pafiage 
abovementioned has difcovered the mofi; nuitful 
iburce of wit, lb there is another of a quite con- 
trary nature to it, which does likewife branch 
itfelf out into feveral kinds. For not only the 
refemblance, but the oppofition of ideas, does 
very often produce wit; as I could Ihew in 
fevcrai little points, turns, and antithefes, that I 
may polfibly enlarge upon in fome future fpe- 
culation. C 

' To poll is ufed here as fignifying to vote ; but in propriety 
of rpeech, the poll only afcertains the majority of votes. 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See finiil 
note to N" 7. 
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Htmuan ei^ti eervietmfiilv effinam 
ymigere^ vtSt, tt hands itubuert pbanasf 
Umm^ eoHe^s mmhnSt ut turpiur atrtm ■ 

■■' ■ Difinot hi^feem imdser formoja i 
oMiifi fifiM tttuaiis amici f 
,CrediUf Pifines^ iJa tabt^y^oraVibrum 
TerfimUmi cujus^ veba cegn fmma^ vaaut 
'Fia^oaur J^ck s ' ■ ' Ho&. An Poet. Ter. 

' If in a piSore^ PUb, yoa Should fee 
A bandtoine woman, with a ^*s tail* . 

Or a man’s head upon a hoorle’s neckf 
. Qr limbs of beaft, of the moft different kinds^ 

Cover’d with feathen of all forts of birds ; 

Woo'd/ you not laugh, and think the painter mad? 

Troll- me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whofe inocdierent llyle, like lick men’s dreams. 

Varies all lhapes, and ptixes aU extremes. 

HdfeoMMOSr 

• 

It Is rttf hard for the mind to difragagc 
itfelf from a on which it has been long 

employed. The thoughts will be riiing of 
themfelves from time ta jdme, though we give 
them no encburagemeht ; as the toifings and 
ifluAuations’pf the fea continue feveral heura 
after the winds are laid. * 

It is to this that I impute m^ kft night'a 
'dream or viiion, which formed into one con* 
tinned allegory the feveral fchemea of wit, 
whether falfe, mixed, or true, that have been 
the fubje,<ft of my late papers. 

Methought I was transited into a country 
that was filled with prodigies and enchantments, 
governed by the goddeft of Falfehood, and inti- 
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The'Ee^on of Fdie Wit. There no- 

tiiiiig H the fields, the woods, and the ^rers, 
that appeared natural. Several of the trees 
hloflbmed in leaf-gold, fbme of them produced 
lx>ne-lace, and fome of them precious ftones^- 
The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and 
were filled with ftags, wild boars, and mermaids 
that lived among the waters ; at the &me time 
that dolphins and feveral kinds of filh played 
upim the banks, or took their paftime in the 
meadows. The birds had of them golden 
beaks, and human voices. .Tbe flowers per- 
fumed the ur with fmells of incenfe,. amber- 
greafe, and pulvillios and were fb interwoven 
with one another^ that they grew up in pieces of 
embroidery. The winds were filled with fighs 
and mefifages of difiant lovers. As I was walk- 
ing to -and fro in this enchanted wildemefs, I 
Could* not forbear breaking out into fbliliquies 
upon the feveral wonders which lay before me, 
when, to roy great furprile, I found there were 
artificial echoes in every walk, that by repeti- 
tions of certain wordd which 1 fpoke, agreed 
with |ne, or contradi^ed me, in every thing I 
faid. In the midft of my converfotion with 
thefo inviiible ^companions, I difoovered in the 
centre of a very dark grove a monflrous fabric 
built after the Gothic manner, and covered 
with innumerable devices in that barbarous 
kind of fculpture. I immediately went up to 
it, and found it to be a kind of heathen temple 
confocrated to the god of Dulnefk Upon my 


'^'PolviUios, iWeet feents. 
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entralice I faw tke deity of l3ie plac^-drefied 'iii 
the habit k>f a Monk> with ^ book in one hand, 
and 'a tattle in the other. Upon hb right hand 
was Induftiy, \vith a latnp burning before her; 
and on his left Capriee, with a iponkey fitting 
on her ihoulder. Befo^ his feet there flood 
an Altar of a veiy odd make^ which, as I after- 
wards found, Vras fiiaped in- that manner to 
comply with the infcription that furrounded it; 
Upon the altar there lay leve^ ofi^hgs of 
Axes, Wings, and Eggs, cut in pa]^, .and in- 
fcribed with verfes. . The temple . was filled 
with rotaries, who applied themfelves to differ- 
ent diverfions, as their fiincies direded.them. 
In one part of it I faw a re^ment of anagrams, 
who were continually in motion, turning to the 
right or to the left, facing about> doubling their 
ranks, fhifting their flations; andt throwing 
themfelres into all the figures andv^ooiinter- . 
marches of the moft changeable and perplexed 
exercife. 

Not far from theft was the body of AcrbfHcs^ 
mside tip of reiy difproportioned peribns. It 
was difpoftd into three columns, the ^^cers 
planting themftlves in a line on the left hand of 
each column. The officers were all of them at 
leaft^fix feet high> and made three rows of veiy 
proper men; but the common ibldiers, trhb 
filled up the fpaces between the officers, Were 
filch dwarfs, cripples, and fcarecrows, that one 
could hardly look upon them without laughing. 
There were*behind the Acroflics two or three 
files of Chronograms, which differed only fiom 
the former, as ffieir officers were equipped (like 
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tte figufe of Time) .inrilli an hour-glafi m one 
hand, and a ic3rthe in the other, and took' their 
po(b promifcuouily among the private men 
-whom they commanded. 

In the b^y of the temple, and before the very 
£bu:c of the dei^, methought I iaw the phantom 
of Tryphiodorus, the lipogrammatift, engaged 
in a ball with four-and-twdnty peribns, who 
purfiied him by turns through ^all the intricacies 
and labyrinths of a countiy-dance, wiriiout be- 
ing able to overtake him. 

Obierving feveral to be very bu^ at the weft- 
ern end of the temple, I enquired into what 
they were doing, and found there was in that 
quarter the great magazine of Rebuiles. Theie 
were ieveial things of the moil different natures 
tied up' in bundles, and thrown upon one an- 
other in heaps like faggots. You might behold 
an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby-horie 
bound up together. OnO of the workmen ieeing 
me very much iiirpriied, told me, there was an 
infinite deal of wit in ieveral of thole bundles, 
and that he would ezplsdn them to me if I 
plealed; I thanked him for his civility, but told 
him I was in very great hafie at that time. As 
r wad going out of the temple, I ob£;rved in one 
corner of it a duller of men and women laugh- . 
ing very heartily, and diverting themlelves at a 
game of Crambo. I heard ieveral Double Rhymes 
as I paffed by them, which railed a great deal of 
mirth. 

Not far from theie was another let of meny 
people engaged at a divtriion, in which the 
whole jeff was tp miilake One perfon fot apother. 
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• 

To give occaiion for thefc ludictous mifbkeSf 
they were divided into pain, eveiy pair being 
covered from head to foot with the fame kind 
of drefs, though perhaps there was not the leaft 
refemblance in their faces. By thb' means an 
old man was ibmetimes miftaken for a boy, a 
woman for a man, and a black-a-moor for an 
European, which veiy often prpduced great peals 
of laughter. Thefe 1 guefled to be a party of 
Puns. But being very defirous to get out of 
this world of magic, which had almoft turned 
my brain, I left the temple, and croffed over 
the fields that lay about it with all the fpeed I 
could make. I was not gone far, before 1 heard 
the found of trampets and alarms, which feem> 
ed to proclaim the march of an enemy; and, as 
1 afterwards found, was in reality what I appre* 
bended it. There appeared at a great diilance 
a very fhining light, and in the niidft of it, a 
perfbn of a moft beautiful afped; her name was 
Truth. On her right hand there marched a 
male deity, who bore feveral quivers on his 
fhoulders, and grafped feveral arrows in his hand. 
Hb name was \Yit. The approach of thefe 
two enemies filled all the territories of Falfe Wit 
with an unfpeakable confternation, infomuch 
that -the goddefs of thofe regions appeared in 
pe^n upon her firontiers, with the feveral infe- 
rior deities, and the different bodies of forces 
which I had before feen in the temple, who 
were now drawn -up in array, and prepared to 
give their foes a warm reception. As the march 
of the enemy was very flow, it gave time to the 
ieveral inhabitants who bordered upon the Re- 
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gions of Falfehood to draw their forces into a 
body, with a deiign to Rand upon their guard 
as neuters, and attend the ifliie of the combat. 

I muil here inform my reader, that the fron<* 
tiers of the enchanted region^ which I have be- 
fore defcnbed, were inhabited by the fpecies of 
Mixed Wit, who made a veiy odd appearance 
when they were muftered together in an army. 
There were men whoie bodies were ftuck full 
of darts, and women whole eyes were burning- 
glades: men that had hearts of dre, and women 
that had breads of fnow. It would be endlels 
to delcribe fevcral monfters of the like nature, 
that compoled this great army; which imme- 
diately fell afunder, and divided itfelf into two 
parts, the one half throwing themfelves behind 
the banners of Truth, and the other behind 
thole of Falfehood.. 

The goddels of Falfehood was of a gigantic 
ftature, and advanced fome paces before the 
front of her army; but as the dazzling light 
which flowed from Truth began to Ihinc upon 
her, Ihe faded infenlibly; infomuch that in a 
little Ipace, die looked rather like an huge phan- 
tom, than a real fubdance. At length, as the 
goddels of Truth approached dill nearer to her, 
die fell away entirely, and vanilhed amidd the 
brightnels of her prelence; lb that there did not 
remain the lead trace or impreldon of her figure 
in the place where die had been leen. 

As at the riling of the lun the condellations 
grow thin, and the dars go out one after apother, 
till the ;whole hemifphere is extinguilhed ; luch 
wa? the vaniihing of the goddels : and not only 
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of the goddefs herfelf, but of the whole army 
that attended her« which iymp^thized with their 
leader, and' Chrunk into nothing, in proportion 
as the goddeiis difappeared. At the &me time 
the whole temple. liink, the filhir betook them- 
ielves to the Areams, and the wild beafts to the 
woods, the fountains recovered their murmurs, 
the birds their voices, the trees their leaves, the 
flowers their Icents, and the whole face of na- 
ture its true and genuine appearance. Though 
J ftill continued afleep, I fweied myfelf as^ it 
were awakened out of a dream, when 1 law this* 
region of prodigies reftored to wood and rivers, 
£elds and meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild icene of won* 
ders, which had very much difturbed my ima- 
gination, I took a full furve^ of the perfons of 
Wit and Truth; for indeed it was impoilible to 
look upon the iirft, without feeing the other at 
the fame time. There was behind them a ftrong 
compa^ body of figures. The genius of Heroic 
Poetty appeared with a fvvord in her hand, and 
a laurel on her head. Tragedy was crowned 
with cyprefs, and covered with robes dipped in 
blood. Satire had fmiles in her look, and a dag- 
ger under her garment. Rhetoric was known 
by her thunderbolt; and Comedy by her mafk. 
After fcvcral other- figures. Epigram marched up 
in the rear, who had been pofled there at the 
beginning of the expedition, that he might not 
revolt from the enemy, whom he was fufpedf- 
ed to favour in his heart. I was very much awed 
and delighted with the appearance of the god 
of Wit; there was fbmething fo amiable, and 
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yet ib piercing in his looks, as inipired me at 
once with love and terror. As 1 wais gazing on 
him, to my tinfpeakable joy he took a quiver 
of artows from his fhoulder, in order to make 
me a preient ^ it ; but as 1 was reaching out 
my hand to receive it of him, I knocked it 
againft a chair, and by that means awaked. 

C% 


]Sr64. Monday, May 14, 1711. 

, ■■■■— i/f/f vivimus ambitiojk J 

Paupertate omnes-^ Juv. Sat. iiif 183, 

The hice of wealth in poverty we wear. 

The moft improper things we commit in 
the condu(£l of our lives, we are led into by 
the force of fafhion. Inftances might be given, 
in which a prevailing cuflom makes us ad: 
againit the rules of nature, law, and common- 
fenfe ; but at prelent I lhall confine my conli- 
deration to the effed it has upon men*s minds, 
by looking into our behaviour when it is the 
falhion to go into mourning. The cuftom of 
reprelenting the grief we have for the lofs of the 
dead by our habits, certainly had its rile from the 
real Ibrrow of fuch as were too much diltreded 
to take the proper care they ought of their drels. 
By degrees it prevailed, that fuch as had this 
inward opprellion upon their minds, made an 
apology ipr not joining with the reft of the 

" By Addtfon, dated, it feehis, froiQ Chelfea. See final note 

tpN’y, 
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world in their ordinaiy diverfions by a drels 
fuited to their condition. This therefore wail 
at firft afliimed by fuch only as were under real 
difireis ; to whom it was a relief that they had 
nothing about them fo light and gay as to be 
irkibme to the gloom and melancholy of their 
inward reflexions, or that might milreprefent 
them to others. In procefs of time this laud- 
able diflinXion of the forrowful was lofl:, and 
mourning is now worn by heirs and widows. 
You fee nothing - but magnificence and folem- 
nity in the equipage of the reliX, and an air 
of relcafe from lervitude in the pomp of a fbn 
who has lofl a wealthy father. This falhion of 
forrow is now become a generous part of the ce- 
remonial between princes and fovereigns, who, 
in the language of all nations, are Riled brothers 
to each other, and put on the purple * upon the 
death of any potentate with whom thfey live in 
amity. Courtiers, and all who wifli themfelves 
fuch, are immediately Icizcd with grief from 
head to /oot upon this difafler to their prince ; 
fo that one may know by the very buckles of a 
gcntleman-ufher, what degree of friendihip any 
dcceafed monarch maintained w'ith the court 
to which he belongs. A good courtier’s habit 
and behaviour is hieroglyphical on thefe occa- 
fions. He deals much in whifpers, and you 
may ice he drefles according to the bed intelli- 
gence. 

The general aflfeXation among men, of ap- 
pearing greater than they arc, makes the whole 


Royal ai>d princely monrners arc clad in purple. 
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world run into, the habit of the court. You fee 
the lady* who the day before 'was as various as a 
rainbow* upon the time app(wted for be^nning 
to mourn* as dark as a doua. This humour dc^ 
not prevdl only on thofo whofo fortunes can fop- 
port any change in their eqiupage* nor on fode 
only , whole incomes demand the wantonnels of 
new appearances; but on foch alfo who have 
juft enough to dothe them. An old acqudnt- 
ance of mine* of ninety p<mnds a year* who has 
naturally the vanity of being a man of folluon 
deep at his heart* is very mudi put to it to bear 
the.mortality of princes. He made a new black 
foit upon the death of the king of Spain* he 
turned it for the king of Portu^* and he now 
keeps hb chamber while it is Icouring for the 
emperor. He is a good oeconomiil in his ex- 
travagance* and makes only a freih blade but- 
ton on Iw iron-gr^ luit for any potentate . o£ 
fmall temtpries; he indeed adds his crape hat- 
band for a prince whole exploits he has admired 
in the Gazette; but whatever compliments may 
be made on thele occafions* the true mourners 
are the -mercers* lilkmen* lacemen* and milli- 
ners. A prince of a merciful and royal dilpoli- 
.tion would reflect with- great anxiety upon the 
proved: of his death* if he, conlidered what 
numbers would be reduced to mileiy by that 
accident only. . He would think it of moment 
* enough to direift* that in the notification of his 
departure* the honour done to him might be 
remained to thole of the houlehold of the prince 
to whom it foould be lignified. He would think 
,a general mourning to be in., a left degree the 
V01..I. Bb 
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&me ceremony which is pra6^ed in barbarous 
nations, of ktllin^ their Haves to attend .the obi 
lequies of their kings. 

I had been wonderfulljr fit a lofs for many 
months togedier, to giiefi at the charaAer of a 
fwftn who came now and then. to our coHee* 
hoY^e. He ever ended a newipaper with this 
rededion, * Well, I fee ‘all the foreign princes 
are in good health.’ If you a&ed, ‘^Ptay, fir, 
what lays the Poftman from Vienna i^’ He an> 
fwered, * Make us thankful, the Gennan mneqa 
are all well.’ * What does he fay from Bareev* 
Iona?’ * He does not ^ak but that the country 
agrees very well with the new queen.’ After 
very much enquiry, I found this man of univer* 
fal loyalty was a wholefale dealer in filks and 
ribbons. His way is, it'feems, if he.hires a weaver 
or workman, to have it inferted in articles, 
* t^t all this fhall be well and truly informed, 
provided no foreign potentate fhall depart this 
life within the time abovementiemed.* It hap- 
pens in all public mournings, that the many 
trades which depend upon our haHts, are during 
that fbUy either pinched with prefent want, or 
terrified with the apparent approach of it. . All 
the atonement which men can make for wan- 
ton ezpences (which is a fort ^of infulting the 
fcarcity under which others lateur) is, that the 
fuperfluities of the wealthy giye fupplies to the 
neceiiities pf the poor ; but inftead of any other 
good arifing fmm the afteftation of being in 
courtly habits of mourning, all order feems to 
be deftroyed by it ; and the true honour which 
one court does to another on that occafipn lofts 
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its force and effica^. [When a foreign minifoer 
beholds the court of a nation (which flpnriiha 
in riches and plenty) lay afide upon the Idfi cff 
his mailer, all marks of ^lendour and magnifi- 
cence, though the head of fiich a joyful people, 
he will conceive a 'greater idea of the honour' 
done to his mailer, than when he foes the gene- 
rality of the people in the fame habit. . When 
one is afraid to afk the wife of a tradefinan 
whom file has loft of her family; and after fome 
preparation endeavours to know whom file 
mourns for; how ridiculous is it to hear her 
explain herfolf, * That we have loft one of the 
houfo of Auftrial’ Princes are elevated lb highly 
above the reft of mankind, that it is a prefump- 
tuous diftin<ftion to take a part in honours done 
to their memories, except we have aii^ority for 
it, by ’b^g related in a particular manner to the 
Court wmeb pays the veneration to their friend* 
fiiip,‘ and *foems to expreft on fiich an occafioa. 
the fonfo' of the uncertainty of human life in ge- 
neral, by afibming the habit of forrow, thou^ 
in the full pofleifion of triumph and rojaltj, 

R*. 

* By Steele. See final note to N° 
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Ttfidk 

Hor. I dit. r. 90. 


l^qnetriui and TiseUiuty kiioir yodr yjate.; 

Go hence, and wmne ambi^ tlte idiou-boy nee. 

. After having at large explain^ what wit 
is, and dcfciibed the ^ie appearances of it, 
aU. that labour feems but an uiele& enquiry, 
without £>me time be ipoit in confidering the 
application of it. The ieat of wit, when one 
ipeaks as a mmi of the town -and t^ world, is 
me playhoule.; I lhall therefore fill thb paper 
with reflexions upoR the ule of it;in that place. 
The application of wit in the thea^ .has as' 
Xrmig an' efieX upon the manners of gentle- 
men, as the tafle of it has upon the wiilpiigsof 
our amhom It may,: perhaps, look like a ve^ ' 
; prefiimptuous work, though not finti^ firom 
the.dntyoif a $pe&itor, to tax the vmtings of 
filch as haye long had the general applaiife of a 
nation; but I fliall always make reaion, truth, 
vand nature tiie meafiues of praife and difpraife ; 
if thoie, are for me, the generality of o|nnion is 
<^no confequence againil me; if they are againft 
me, ^e general opinion cannot' long fixpport 
me. 

Without further prefiux;, I am going to look 
into fome of our moft applauded plays, and fee 
whether th^ deferve the figure they at prefent 
bear in the imaginations of men, or not. 


met. '■ m 

In fefieding upoa thde woiby I chkfljr 
dwell that for which ea^h pli^ 

if mod odebiatedt The’pfefint pafiw 
employed upon Sir Foiling Hutter ^r. l^e 
edved charader of tlw pUw ii^ that it is tl» 
pattern of genteel comedy. Dorimant and Htur- 
liot are the charaders of greateft conieqifendc^ 
and if theie are low and mean, the reputation 
of the play is very unjuft. 

J will tike for granted, that a fine gentleman- 
Ihould be honeft in his a^ons, and refined in lus 
language. Inftead of this, our hero in this piece- 
is a ^left knave in lus defigns, and a clown in 
his language. Belliur is his admirer aiui friend;- 
in return for which, becaufe he is fi>rfix»th a 
«eater wit thdi his ^d finend, he thinks it rea^ 
wnable to peifuade him to marry a yoiing lady 
whofe i^^tniD^ he diinks, will lafi; no longer than 
till ihe H a wife, and then ihe cannot but fidl to 
hisifliaae* as he is an iirefifiible fine gentleman. 
The fidiehood to Mrs. Loveit, and the barbarity 
of triumphing over her anguifh for kfing him, 
is another inftance of his honefiy, as well as his 
good-nature. As to his fine lai^page ; he calls 
the orange-woman, who it feems, b inclined to 
grow &t, * An ovwgrown jade, with a flaiket of 
guts bdbre her;' and falutes hw with a pretty 
phrafe of, * How now Double Tripe?’ Upon tli« 
mention of a couutiy-gehtlewoman, whom he 
- ‘ # 

f TIip Mbn of the Mode. Sir Fopline was Beau Hiewit, 
..fbn of fir inionas Hewit, of Piihiobary in nertford(hire,lMn.; 
•nd the aiidKNr*« own charaOer was mrefented in Bettair. See 
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bi^‘^ wiU -'^’ ms .fife &ut il ibii»e'' lfeli>r^ 
fefeioned cmiittiy-toad/ i^fio not'lmvi^ atove 
four dozen of Wrs'on fidr head>1ias luio^ 
baldnefe With a large white feuz, that ihe ‘isiay 
look itberUfilly in the fofe>feont of the-hing s htm 
at ati'W ]^y** Unnatural mixture of feiffelefe 
oomajOn^^laice. • j = • . 

As to the geherofity of his temper, he tells his 
poor foetman, * If he did not wait hetter/ lie 
would turn him away, kt tHe infeient phrafe of, 

* ril uncafe wu.’ 

•Now. for Mrs. Harriot. She laughs- at obe- 
dience to an abfent mother, whofe tehdemefe 
Bufy deferibes to be very ezguifite, fer * that 
fhe is ib pleafed with finding Harriot agaiii, 
that file cannot chide her for beinglr^ bf the 
way/ /Hiis; witty daughter and fine lac^ 'has . 
fe fittle' relpcdt for this good wohnlti^ I9iat file 
ridicules her air in taking leave, and cries^ * In 
what ferh^Ie is my poor mother yonder! See, 
fee, her head tottering, her eyes fearing, and her 
under lip trembling.* But aU this is atoited ibr, 
becaufe *■ fliC has more wit than is ufiial in h<v 
fez, and as much maliccr though (he is as wild 
as you could urifii her, and has a demurehefe in 
her. looks that makes it ib fiirprifing.* Then to 
reW’mffiend her as a fit ^loufe for his hero, the 
pbct makes her ^leak her fenfe of marriage tciy 
ingenuoufly : ' I think,* lays Ihe, * I might be 
brou^t to endure him, and that is all a re%fon- 
jdilc w<man ihould ezpefe in an hulband.* It 
is metbinks unnatural, that we are not made to 



tmdei^ftaiui liow ihe tbat wv bcpd iia4<^ A pij 
pidtis ’ . ppQQthjBr, thjit would, W 

out of her %h!^ cume to W.ib |)ofit6» • ^ ^ 

It cannot -be denied, but that the nej^gtit^ 
of ev^ thing which engages <he attention; 
the fobw aod valuable part of mankind, appeiti 
very well drawn in this fnece. But it is danit^ 
that k b neceflaiy to the charader of a fine g^ 
tleman, that be ihould in tiiat manner trample 
upon all order and decency. As for the charac* 
ter of Dorimant, it b more of . a co;rcomb-than 
that of Fopling. He fiiys-of one of hb compa- 
nions, that a gobd oorrefpondence between idiem 
b their mutual intereft. Speaking, of that friend# 
he declares, their being -much together / makes 
the women think the better of hb underftand- 
ing^' and judge more favourably of my reputation. 
It-nttkea him pafi upon fiime for a man of veiy 
good &n&»^.and me upon others for a very civil 
perfim.',^ ' . 

. This whole cdebrated piece b a perfisA 
oontradi&ion to good manners, good ienle, and 
common honefty ; and as there is nothing in it 
but what is built upon the ruin of virtue and 
innocence; accorcUng to the notion of merit in 
this comedy, 1 take the Shoemaker * to be in 
reality thetfine gentleman of the play : for it 
'foems he is an atheiit, if we may depend uppp 
hb charader, as given b^ the orange«womim, 
who b herfelf far from being the lowed in the 
play. She lays of a fine, man who is Dorimant*v 
companion, there * b hot fuch another heathen* 

• He alfo was a real perfon, and got vaft employment by the 
reprelentatton of him in this play. •. 
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Uk tbi town, cxcejpt the Shoemaker.* Hb pfe*< 
tenfion to be the ^the Dta^ tf^^hanSill 

more in his own defeription of hb WBf of living ' 
with hb lady. * There b,* &ys he, * never a 
,man in tovm lives more like a gentleman with 
his wife than I do ; I never nund her motions ; 
file never inauires into mine. Wo 4)ei^ to one 
another civilly, hate one another heardly ; and 
becaufe it b vulgar to lie and ibak tp«ther, we 
have each of ns our feveral fettle*bed. That of 
* ibaUn^ toother* b as good as if Dorimant had 
ipcdcen it himfelf; and I think, fince he puts 
human nature in as u^ a ferm as the circum* 
fiance will bear, and b a fiaunch unbeliever, he 
b veiy much wronged in having no . part of the 
good fertune befiowed in the laft ad. 

To ipeak plain of thb whole work, I think 
nothing but being loft to a fenfe of innocence^ 
and virtue can make any one fee thb comedy, 
without obferving more frequent occafion to 
move ferrow and indignation, than mirth and 
laughter. At the lame time 1 allow it to be 
nature, but it is nature in its utmoft corrupticni 
and degeneracy % R<^ 

How could it be otherwife, when the author of this play 
was (ir Gepi]ge Etheridge, and the charafter of Dorimant that 
of Wilniot earl.of Robhefter?* MS. note on a copy of the 
Spedator in xsmo. cd. 171S. Mr. John Etennk endeavoured 
to defervo well of his country, by defending this play aj^iiR 
the honeft and commen^ble centure of it in this paper. All . 
the plays ofthelaiiie period, with fisw exceptions, were adapted 
W the uemtionfneft of the court, j^ld the wh of them is talk*! 
'paiably complicated writb ribaldry, 

* Htgis ad exmplum tfltta cmpm&tur whis* 

3 eo Tatler, with notes,' Vol. i. N* 3, note. 

* By Steele. ^ See final note N* dt 




. JkTthu domi g$a^ Iome9t. 

Jlfa^a et finguHtur ortiAus 

maict et buefles atures ^ ' 

j 3 fetetur»meiBtatitr‘tmgm. Hob.. 3Od.vi.9i* 

Pehold a ripe and melting maid 
Bound ’prenrioe w the wanton trade: 

Ionian artilU at a mighty price, 

Inftmdt her in the mylferies of vice. 

What nets to Ipread, where fubtle Inita to lay ; 

■ And with an early hand they form the temper’d day. 

Boscoaucoir. 

The two following letters are upon a iiil^eA 
of very great importance* though , exprefled 
without any air of gravity. 

. > TO THE SPECTATOR. 

♦ StB, 

* I TAKE the freedom of aiking your 
advice in behalf of a young country kinfwomaA 
of mine who is lately come to town, and under 
my care for her education. She is very pretty; 
but you cannot ima^ne how unformed a crea- 
ture it is. She comes to my hands juft as nature 
left her, half finiihedi and' without any acquired 
improvements. When I look on her I oftea^ 
think of the Belle SaUvage*’ mentioned in one 
of your papers. Dear Mr. Speftator, help me 
to make her comprehend the' vifible graces of 
Ipeech, and the dumb eloquence of motion ; for- 
^ is at pielent a pcrfeft ftranger to both. She 

f See Speft. N^, 
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Imows no way to exprefs herfelf but by her 
tongue, and that always to het niewing. 

Her eyes ierve her 'yet only to fee with, and Ihe 
is utterly a foreigner to the language of looks and 
glances. In this I fancy you <»idd help her 
better than any body. I have beih>wea*two 
months in teaching her to iigh when (he is 
not concerned, and to (mile when (he is not 
pleafed, and am afitamed to own &e makes 
little or no improvement. Then (he is no more 
able now to walk, than (he was^to go at a year 
old. By walking you will eaiily know, I 
mean that regular but eafy motion, which 
- gives our perfbns fb irrefiitible a grace as if we 
moved to mulic, and is a kind of difengaged 
figure; or, if I may ib (peak, recitative dancings 
But the want of this I cannot blame in her, 
for 1 find (he has no ear, and means nothing by 
wdking but to change her place. I could par- 
don too her blulhing, if ihe knew how to carry 
herielf in it, and if it did not manifeftly injure 
her complexion. 

* They tell me you are a perfon who have 
feen the world, and are a judge of fine breeding; 
which makes me ambitious of fome inftrudions 
fi’om you for her improvement : which when 
you have fiivoured me with, I (hall further 
advife with you about the difpofal of this fair 
forefier in marriage; for I will make it no 
(ecret to you, that her perfbn and education we 
to be her fortune. 

I am. Sir, 

Your reiy humble fervant, 
CfiLIMENE.* 



wm/ TH« ;sm«?rATOii.r ^ 

f BBiKd ejtiplk^«d by. Cdimene 
makfe up and iend to ycm her letter, I make 
brid to recommend the cafe therein mentioned 
to your confideration,vb^ufe ihe .and 1 h^pen 
to dlder a little in our notions. I, who am a 
rough man, am afraid the young ^1 is in a 
fiur ttay to be ipoiled: tl^refore, pray, Mr.- 
Spedator, let us ha:ve ^our opiiuon of this fine 
thing called fine breeding ; lor I am afiraid it 
difiers too much from tl^t plain thing called 
good breeding. 

Tour mofe humble fervant V 

The general mifiake among us in theredp* 
eating our children is, that in our daughters we 
take care of their perfons, and negleA their 
minds; in our fens we are fe intent upon adorn- 
ing their minds, that we wholly negled their 
bodies. It is from this that you ihall fee a young 
lady celebrated and admired in all the afiemblies 
about town, when her elder brother is afraid to 
come into a room. From this ill management it 
arifes, that we frequently obfenre a man's life 
is half fpent before he is taken notice of ; and 
a woman in the prime of her years is out of 
fidhion and negleded. The boy f ihall confid^ 
upon feme other occafion, and at prefent flick 
to the ^1: and the more inclined to this, 

* Mr. J^n Hughes was thaanthor of this and the pro- 
ceding letter.' See alfo N**53,. letter figned. R. B. of which, 

pwhaps, he-wsi likewifii the writer. 
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becauie I have feveial Iditers which complain to 
me, that my female fcadcfs have notmmatfeood 
me for feme days lafe paft, and take themfelves 
to be unconcerned in the prefent turn nf my 
writing. When a . girl is ^ly brought feom 
her nurfey beime ihe is a^ble of forming one 
fimple notion of any thing in life, ihe is detivered 
to the hands of her dandng-noafter; and with 
a collar round her neck, the pretty wild tiling 
is taught a fentaftical gravity of behaviour, aind 
forced to a particular way of holding her head, 
^heaving her brdift, and moving with her whole 
body ; and all this under prin of never having 
an hufband, if ihe feeps, looks, or moves awiy. 
This gives the young lady wonderful workings 
of ima^nation, what is to pafs between her and 
this huiband, that ’fke is every moment told of, 
and for whom ihe feems to be educated. Thus 
her fancy is engaged to turn all her endeavours 
to the ornament of her peribn, as what muil 
determine her good and ill in this life ; and ihe 
naturally thinks, if ihe is tall enough, fee is wife 
enough for any thing for which her education 
makes her think fee is deiigned. To make her 
an agreeable peribn is the main purpofe of her 
parents; to that is all their coft, to that all their 
care direded; and feom this general folly of 
parents we owe our prefent numerous race of 
coquettes. Thefe renedions puzzle me, when 
I think of ^ving my adrice on the fu^eA of 
managing the wild thing mentioned in the 
letter of my correipondent. But fere theretis a 
middle vmy to be followed ; the management of 



' TBE SFi^OTitTC^lt^ iWt 

ayoongl^/s peribnttnottobeoveiiodk^^bi:^ 
tile ertfd^on *' of her taind b mitcli' more to b» 
leg^tfded. Accof^ng as thb b taaneged, jott 
ieetlie mind foUowtheappetites of me 
or tile bbdjr esprefi the Turtues dT the mind. . 

Qeonun dances with all tile ele^^nce. of mo^ 
tion imamnable ; hot her eyes are fo chafliled 
tiith the umplidty and innocence of herthOughts^ 
that the rules in her. beholders admiration and 
^ood-will, but no loole hope or wild ima^na* 
•tion. The true art in thb calc is. To make the 
mind and bpdy ihiprove together ; and if poffi- 
ble, to make geiture follow .thought, and not let 
thought be employed upon gefture. R ^ 

■ KTdy. Thurfday, May 17 , lyn. 

Saltan fiatm .luc^ eft preiiT. .Sallost. 

Too fine a dancer fbt a virtuoug woman. 

Lt 7CI4N, in one of hb dialogues, introduces 
a philofiipher chiding hb frieim. for his being 
a lover, of dancing, and a frequenteir of ball^ 
The .otlier undertakes the defence of hb 
fevourite, diverfiqn, .which hcv lays, was at.firfe 
invented by the goddeis Rhea, and prefefved the. 
life o^ Jupiter himfelf, from the cruel^ of his 
fether Saturn. He proceeds to ihew, that it ha^ 
been approved by the greateft men in all ages; 
that Homer calls Merion a fine dancer; and 
lays* that the graceful ipien and great a^Uty 

* .Emdition ieems to be nfed here in an uncommon fehie, 
for cultivation or inftruAion. ' 

'By Steele. See final note to 6. 
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-which he had acquired by that ezerd&, diftin- 
guifhed him abofve the ten in the armies both of 
Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that I^rrhus gained more reputation 
by inventing the dance which is called after his 
name, than by all his other aftions : that the 
Lacedemonians, who were the braveft people in 
Greece, gave ^eat encouragement to this diver* 
fion, and made their Hormus (a dance much 
refembling the French Brawl) ftmous over all 
Aha : that there were (till extant ibme Thefla- 
lonian ftatues erefted to the honour of their heft 
dancers : and that he wondered how his brother 
philoibpher could declare himfelf againh; the 
opinions of thoie two perlbns, whom he pro- 
fefted ib much to admire, Homer and Hehod ; 
the latter of which compares valour and danc- 
ing together, and fays, that * the gods have 
bwowed fortitude on h)me men, and on others 
a difpohtion for dancing.* 

Laftly,' he puts him in mind that Socrates, 
(who, in the judgment of Apollo,, was the wifeft 
of men) was not only a profefted admirer of this 
pxeieife in others, but learned it himfelf when 
^he was foi old man. 

The morofe philofbpher is ib much affefted 
by thefe and fbme other authorities, that he 
becomes a Convert to his friend, and defires he 
would take hini with him when he went to bis 
next ball. 

I love to fhelter myfelf under the examples of 
great men; and, I think, I have fufficiently 
fhewed that it is not below the dimity of thefe 
my fpeculations to take notice of the following 
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letter* v^hich* I f^pppie* is fent me ibme 

fabftantid tradefo^ about 'Change. 

'Sir, \ ' 

^ I AM a man in years, and by an 
iioneft induftiy in the world have acquired 
enough to give my children a liberal education^ 
though I was an utter ilranger to it myielf. 
My eldell; daughter, a girl of iizteen, has for 
ibme time been under the tuition of mcmiieur 
Rigadoon a dancing*mafier in the city; and I 
was prevailed upon by her and* her mother to go 
lail; night to one of his balls. I muft own to 
you, iir, that having never been to ahy fuch 
place before, I was very much pleaied and 
iiirprifed. with that part of his entertainment 
which he called French Dancing. There were 
ieveral young men and. women, whole limbs 
ieemed to have no other motion but purely what 
the mufic gave them. After this part was over, 
they began a diverlion which they call oouhtij 
dancing, and wherein there were alio forne 
things not difagreeable, and divers emblematical 
figures, compoied, as 1 gueis, 'by wile men, for 
the inftrudion of youth. 

*■ Among the reft, I oblerved one, whidi I 
think, they call “ Hunt the Squirrel,” in which 
while the woman flies the man purlues her; 
but as loon as Ihe turns, he runs away, and Ihe 
is obliged to follow. 

* The moral of this dance docs, I think, very 
aptly necommend modeRy and difcretion to the 
female lex. 



, , But as the. i|imtptioii9 ara jiil^^ |t!K- 

ruptions ; fpr Wj^ I ># a^vaii^i 

great aBtii^ aire crept ii^ ^liis entert^ 
ment. I wa^ am^ed to {ee mj ^1 h^q4^ 
^d funding yo^mg^^ai^ wit$Jo^^ 
liariiy; ax^d J could not have it ]ljfa4 

t>een in the cl^ld^. They yei^r pi^n ipade. ii^ 
of a moft hnpudent and laiq^Qi)8 callpd 
** Setting/* which I knQW,not to d^ctihe 
to you». but by tellixig ,ypu that it, is the very 
leVei^ of ** Back, to Back*** At left an impu- 
dent young doe bid the fi4^9rs|»lay a ^ce c^ed 
** Moll lately, and ^yihg made tym or 
three capers, ran to his partner, .locked his arms 
in hen, and whiiked her sound cleverly above 
ground in fixch a mariner, that I who fat upon 
one of the loweit benches, iaw futtkerliTOve 
her ihoe than I can tlunk fit to t^tonaint you 
with. I could no longer endure enormi- 
ties; wherefore juft as my ^1 was ^rdnig to be 
made' a whirligig, I ran in, tozed oh me child^ 
and carried-her hd,mp.. 

' Sir, I not yet dd enou|^ to be a fed. 
1 fuppofe this diverfion might be at firft.invented 
to keep up a good underflandtng betyreen young 
men and women,'and ib 1^1 amnot againft it; 
but ' 1 fhall never aUow of ^ thde tbii^. I 
know not what you will, fay to this oafe at 
pi^nt, but am fure 1^^ you been with me^ 
you would have feen matter of great fpepur 
ration. I am, . 

YoofSAdm** 
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.1 muft'oonfeis I am aihud. thorny ^rrelQpoii- 
dent too much reaibn to be. . a litide out of 
humour at the treatment of his daughter, but I 
conclude that he would have been much niore 
ip, had.he ieen one of thoie kiifing dances, in 
which Will Honeycomb allures me they, are 
obliged to dwell almoft a minute on the ^r 
one’-s lips, or they will be too quick for the 
muiic, and dance ^uite out of time. 

1 am not able, however, to give my final 
fentence againfi: this diverfion; and am of Mr. 
Cowley's opinion, that fo much of dancing at 
leaft, as belongs to the behaviour and an hand- 
Ibme carriage of the body, is metremely ufeful, 
if not abfblutely necefihry. 

We generally form rach ideas of people, at 
firft fi^t, as we are hardly ever penuaded to 
lay afide af^rwards : for this reaibn, a man 
would .wiih to have nothing dilagreeable or 
uncomely in his ‘approaches, and to be able to 
enter a room with a good grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge in 
the UtUe rules of good-breeding gives a man 
fome afliirance, and makes him eaiy in all com- 
panies. For want of this, I have feen a pro- 
fefibr of a libei^ Icience at a lois to falute a lady; 
and a m(^ : excellent mathematician not able to 
determine whether he fiioidd (land or fit while 
my lord drank to him. 

It is the proper bufineis of a dancing-mafter 
to regulate thele matters ; though I take it to 
be a jiift oblervation, that unlels you add fbme- 
thing of your own to what thele fine gentlemen^ 
teach you, and which they are wholly ignorant 

Vot. I. C c 
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of themi^vjnt jdtii much iboiier get the 
chantddr of an dfielfted A)p, ^mofo i^-baed 


man. 


As ibr ooostfy danci^ ft nmft indeed be 
oonfefled that the great ^nUiafi^ between 
tile two fexes on tins occaAon naaj fometimm 
prodnce veiy dangerous eonfe(}uences; and 1 
hate often thou^t that few huhes^hearts a|ite,fo 
obdurate as not to be mdieii the diarms of 
nmfic, the force' of motion, and an himdlbme 
young fellow, who is ccmtinually pla^ng belbre 
their eyes, and coirtindng them that he has the 
pe^ed uie of all his liihbs. ^ 

But as this, kind of dance is the particular 
inyention of our own couistiy, and as eveiy one 
is more or lefs a proScieht in it, 1 woidd not 
difcountenance it; but ihther tiippofe it n^y be 
pradiied innocently' byothers, as wdl ds myielf, 
who am often partner to my landla^'s ddeft 


■ POSTSCRIPT. 

Haying heard a g(^ charader of the collec- 
tion of pidures which is tp be expoicd to &le 
on Friday nezt;^ and condudii^ fiom the 
following letter that the perlbn who coUeded 
them is a of ho undegant to^e, I wiU be 

fo much his ftiend as to publiih it, proyided the 
reader will only look upon it as filling up the 
.plapedf anadydtifoment: 
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firm the Tkret Cht^s m iht ftatiMt, Cin^* 

Garden* 

< SiH, Mayief, xyxx. 

* As you ttto Spe^tor, I diink we 
who inake it our bufine& to ezhjibit any thing 
to public view, ought to apply ourielves t&you 
ifor your approbation. I have ^vdled Europe 
to iumiih out a Aow ^or you, and have brouj^t 
with me what has been' admired in every 
country through which I pal^d. Too haVe 
declared m many papers, that your . greateft 
delights are tho^ of the eye, which I do not 
doubt but I ^hall gratify with as beautiful olje^ 
as yours ever beheld. If ealHes, forefts, nuns, 
fiiio womqif and graceful men, can ple^ you, 
1 ddtefj^rOinife you much fatisfa^on, if ypu 
wiil app^^tiny au^on on Friday next< A 
fight is, I iuppoie, as grateful to a Spe^tor, 
as a treat to another perfbnjrand therefore I hope 
you will pardon this invitation from. 

Sir, 

Your mofi; obedient humble forvant, 

J. Graham.* 

s By Mr. ]^. Budgdl. See $peA. Vol. vii. N” 555. 

advertisement. 

Mr.Tinkethman’s Pantheon, or Ac Temple of Ilcsllieii 
Oods, the work of ievetal yo^' of five piAmwi 

the contrivance and piainting of which is beyond er^reffim 
admvabde. The'fi^res, above me handled, move .thm 
heads, lep, arms, and fingers, fo exa^r in whM they per* 
farm, fetting one .fisot bmre another like Uving cieatiiras, 
that it deferves 10 be efteemed the greateft wonder of the 
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N" 68. Frida]r> May i8, 1711. 

aeeaggaaceaaaaa ■■ ■ st". ' !■ ,sr '*■ ■" ' '■>' ■' t,’. ■ , " gjai ■, ■■■■;t saaaaasasas 

Nis An twfha ftmu s— — OviD» Met. i. 355. 

We two ate a multitude. 

One would think that the larger the com- 
pany is in which we are engaged, the greatdr 
yaricty of thoughts and liilne^ would be 
fb^d in difcourle; but inftead of this, we hnd 
^t conver&don is never £> much ftnutened and 
mnfined as in numerous aflemblies. When a 
inuldtude meet together on. any lulled of dif* 
<k>urle, their debates are taken up chiefly vidth 
forms and general pofidons ; nay> if we come 
into a more contraded aflembly of men add 
Women, the talk generally runs upon the wea- 
ther, fa&ions, news, and the like public topics, 
fn proportion as conver&tipn gets into** dubs 
and knots of friends, it delcends into particulars, 
and grows more free and communicative : but 
the moit open, ^ inilrudive, and, unreferved 
dilcouHe, is. that which pa^s between two 

In the Little Hazza, Covmt-^arden. Price is. 5 d. ; 
IS. and the lowed dd. See N'ai, where the vifita^nof 
hfr. Pinfc^man’s Heathen Gods is mentioned among the 
direrGons then in vogue. See alfo Tat. N* 129, N® 167, N* 
171, notes and adv. opneeming moving pidniei, ice. 

- ♦*• At Dmry-lane, this ev^ig,' The Si^fiil, Lady. 
The S. Lady by Mrs. OldGeld; Lovelefs, Mr. Wilks; 
Younaleis, Mr. Mills ; Wdfoid, Mr. Bi^rftaff; More- 
craft, Mr. Bullock; Rover, Mr. Cibber; Poet, Mr. Norris; 
Martha, Mrs. Bidcnell ; Abigail, Mrs. Willis ; and . Seville, 
^ Afr. Dogget. The Girce, A. Bickerftaff*s Burial ; or Work 
sor the upholders. ' Sped:, in folio. 
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* * 

peribns’ who are fiuniliar and intimate tiaends*, 
On thelh occalions, aman looie to every 

pafilon and every thou^t that is t^ppgrinA 
difcovers his tnw retimd opinions of peribha 
and things, tries the beauty and ihrenj^h of hb 
ientiments, and expofts hu whole Mill to the 
examination of hb friend. 

Tully was the firft who obferved, that friend- 
ihip improves happinefi and abates miieiy, by' 
the doubling of our joy, and dividing of our' 
grief; a thought’ iii which be hath been follow^ 
by all the e£yers upon friendlhip, that have' 
written tince'hb tinie. Sb Francis Bacon has 
hnely defcribed other advantages, or, as he calls 
them, fruits of i^endihip; and, indeed, time 
b no fixl^e^ of morality which has been better 
^Andled; and more ezbaufted than this. Anaoi^ 
tiie fine things which have been ijpoken 

of it, |;Qiall beg li^ve to quote tome out of a 
very ancient author, whole book would be 
re^irded by our modem 'mts as one of the nioft 
Alining tra^s of morality that b extant, if it 
appeared under the name of a Confucius, or of 
any celebrated Grecian philofbpher: I mean the 
little apocryphal treatife, intitled The Wiidom 
of the Son of Sirach. How .finely has he 
defcribed the art of making friends, by an oblig- 
ing and affable behaviour! And Itid doi^ that 
precept, which a late excellent author has deU- 
vered as hb'Own, That we fhould have many 
well-wifhers, but few fiiends. . * Sweet language 
vrill multiply friends; and a fiur fpeaking tonj^e 
will increafe hind greetings. Be in peace with 
many, nevertbeleb have but one counfellor of 
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a thoufand\* With what prudence does he 
caution us in the choice of our friends ! And 
with what ftrokes of nature (1 could almoft iay 
of humour) has he deferibed the behaviour of a 
treacherous and felf-interellcd friend ! * It 

thou wouldeft get a friend, prove him firft, 
and be not hafty to credit him : for fbmc man 
is a friend for his own oc<J&fion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And t^cre is 
a friend, who being turned to enmity and Rrife, 
will difeover thy reproach.’ Again, ‘ Sornc 
friend is a companion at the table, and will not 
continue in the day of thy afUi^lion : but in 
thy protperity he will be as thyfelf, and will 
be bold over thy iervants. If thou be brought 
low he will be againft thee, and hide himfelf 
from thy face'.’ What can be more ftrong 
and pointed than the following vcrle ? * Sepa- 

rate thyfelf from thine enemies, and take heed 
of thy friends.’ In the next words he parti- 
cularifes one of thole fruits of friendihip which 
is deferibed at length by the two famous authors 
abovementioned, and falls into a general eulo- 
gium of friendihip, which is very juft as well 
as very fublime. * A faithful friend is a 
ftrong defenc^; and he that hath found fuch 
an one, hath found a treafure. Nothing doth 
Countervail a faithful friend, and his excel- 
lency is invaluable. A faithful friend is the 
medicine of life ; and they that fear the Lord 
Ihall find him. Whofb feareth the Lord (hall 
direft his friendihip aright ; for as he is ; fo 


•* Ecdus. vi. 5, 6. 


' Ibid. vi. 7. & feq. 
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ihall his neighbour (that is his friend) be 
alto I do not remember to have met with 
any faying that has pleafed me more than that 
of a friend’s being the medicine of life, to ex- 
preis the efficacy of friendlhip in healing the 
pains and anguiffi which naturally cleave to our 
exiftence in this world; and am wonderfully 
pleafed with the turn in the lad: ientence, that a 
virtuous man fliall as a bleffing meet with a 
friend who is as virtuous as himfelf. There is 
another faying in the fame author, which would 
have been very much admired in an heathen 
writer : * Forfake not an old friend, for the new 
is not comparable to him : a new friend is as 
new wine ; when it is old thou (halt drink it 
with pleasure With what ftrength of allu- 
iion, and force of thought, has he deferibed the 
breaches and violations of fricndfliip? — ^Wholb 
cafleth a ftone at the birds frayeth them away ; 
and he that upbraideth his friend, breaketh 
friendfliip. Though thou draweft a fword at a 
friend, yet dcfpair not, for there may be a 
returning to favour. If thou haft opened thy 
mouth againft thy friend fear not, for there may 
be a reconciliation ; except for upbraiding, or 
pride, or diftloftng of Iccrcts, or a treacherous 
wound ; for, for theft things every friend will 
depart™.’ We may obftrvc in this and ftvcral 
other precepts in this author, thoft little familiar 
inftances and illuftrations which are lb much 
admired in the moral writings of Horace and 

^ Ecclus. vi. 15—18. ‘ Ibid. ix. lo. 

Ibid. ix. 20, 21, 22. 
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J^i^tus. There ate veiy beautifU infiatieeai 
of this nature in the ’Allowing paffiij^y which 
are likewife written upon the. £une'.inlgeA: 
^ Wh(^ difcbyereth fecrcts, lo&th his emit, 
and fliall never find a fnend to hb mind.^ Love 
thy fnend, and be fidthfid unto him; but if 
thou bewrayeth hb iecrets, follow no more after 
him : for as. a man hath deftroyed hb enemy> 
fo haft thou loft the love of thy fHend ; as one 
that letteth a bird go out of hb hand, fb haft thou 
let thy friend go, rad ihall.not ^ him again: 
fi)llow after hiim no more, fi>r he b tob &r oft; 
he b as a roe eicaped out of the ihare. As for 
a vround it may .be bound up, rad after reviling 
there may be a mcondHatira ; but he that be- 
wrayeth fecrets, is without hope”.^ 

An^ong the feveral* qualifications of a good 
fiiend, thb wife man has very juftly fingled 
outconftrai^ and faithfiilneifs as the principal':' 
to theft, others haive added virtue, knowledge; 
diftretion, equality in age and fortune, and as 
Cicero calb it, ^ Morum cmitasl * a ploiftnt- 
neft of temper/ If I were to give my opinion 
upon fuch an exhaufted fiit^eft, I ihould join 
to theft other qualifications a certain equability 
or evenneis of behaviour. A man Often con- 
trads a ftiendihip with one whom perhaps he 
does not find out tiU after a year's converfttion ; 
when on a fii'dden ibme latent ill-humour breaks 
out upon him, which he never diftovered or 
fufpe^ftd at his firft entering into an intimacy 
with him. There aite ftveral pcrftns who in 

” £celai. xxvii. x5. Sc feq. 
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ibjme certiuii. periods of their lives are in>»|nK^ 
fibty agreeable, and m others as odious a^, 
deteftable. Msrtial has fiven. us a very pc^^. 
picture of one of this- jlJ>ecies, in the following 
epigram: . ' 

* Difiti^,fdeiSs»jMeim2tts, aterha es idmt 
Nic tecum pofftm viwre, nee fine te* 

£pio.'adi. 47. 

* In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleaiaot &llow ; 

Haft lb,fQUch wit, and mirth, and Ipleen about thee, 
There u no living with thee, ;nor without thee.' 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entan^e<^ in 
a friendihip with one, who by thele chan^ 
and viciifitades- of humour, b ibmetimes ami- 
aUe, and ibmetimes odious^ and as moft ' men 
are at ibriie times in ah admirable frame and 
di^iition of mind, it ihould be one of the 
greateft talks of wildom to keep ourielves 
well when we are lb,- and never to go out of 
that which is the agreeable part of our dha>- 
rader. C*< 

” By Addifon, dated, it feemt from Cheliea. See final, note 
to N" 7, and N** lai, on capital letten. 

*0* M the Theatre Royal, Druw-lane, 1 c, a comedy 
calM The Fortune Hunten, or Two Foob well met. -Y. 
Wealthy, Mr. Willu; Maria, Mrs. Oldfield ; Sir W. 
Wealtliy, Mr. Bdllodc; Tom 'Wealthy, Mr. Milk; Mr. 
Spruce, Mr. Norris; Mr. Shamtown, Mr. Pack; Litdegaft, 
Mr. -Bowman; Lady Sly, Mrs. Powell; Sophia, ]Mbs.>C«3^ 
and Mis, Spruce, by Mrs.Riduiell.— Sped, in fblio. 

%* May 17. The Sooroful Lady, fiar the. benefit of Mr. 
Rickerftaff; and on Friday May 18, Ihe tng^y of GEdipUs. 
CEdipus by Mr* Powell ; Adraftos by Mr. Booth ; Cieon 
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Satnrday, May 19, 1711. 


^c jigetis, ilS'e veiaunt ftUtiiLs uvtt: 

Airhirn fittus alikit atque in/t^ virejamt 
GroHUtia. Nmnu wdet^ cnteeos Ut' Tmnbn odores, 

Li£a mittit ehar, wMtt Jua timra Saieeif 

At Chaljhts mdifemm% vinfa^ Pontus 

Ct^oreat Eliathm poAuat Epirus equarumf 

CmHsisu has UgtSy ^tUmapu feedtra ends 

Jssspajmt ssatssra kei s " ■ Viao. Georg. 1 54. 

Tbil groviKl witb Bacdius, that with Ceres fnits; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits ; 

'A fourth with graft, unbidden, decka the ground : 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow iaffron crown’d ; 

• India Made ebon and white iv’ry bears ; 

And feft Idume weq» her od’rous tears ; 

Thus Pontus fends her beaver ftones from ftr ; . 

Ai^ naked Spantaids temper fteel for war : 

Eprus for th*£lcan.chariot breeds 
. Un Iropes of ^ms) a race of running fieeds. 

This is th’ onginal contrad; thefe the laws 
Impos’d by nature, and by nature’s caufe. Dayden. 

There is no pliure in the. town which I ib 
much love to frequent a& the Royal Exchange. 
It '^ves me a fecret fatis&dion, and in fb|ne 
meafiire gratifies my vanity, as I am an Engliih- 
man, to fb rich an aflembly of countrymen 
and foreigners, cpnfultin^ together upon the 
px|vate bimnjBfs of mankind, and making this 

by hfr. Keene » Haunoft by Mr. Milk ; Terefias by Mr. 
Henun: Phorbu.l^ Mr.Hufband; J^eon by Mr. Cory; 
Ghoft by Mr. Elrington { the Four Citizens by Mr. Lee, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Buliocfc, and Mr. Peck ; Jocafta by Mrs. 
Knight; Euridioe by Mrs. BradfhaWii — Note, the tickets 
even out for the Rover wUl he taken for tbk play. Ibidtm. 

K*68. 
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metropolis a land of en^rium for the whole 
earth. , I naiift confer I look upon high*chaoge 
to be a ^leat council, in which all coniiderable 
nadons have their reprelentatives. Fadors in 
the trading world are what ambalTadors are in 
the politic world; they negotiate affairs, con- 
clude treaties, and maintun a good corre:^nd- 
ence between thole wealthy Ibcieties of men 
that are divided ffom one another by leas and 
oceans, or live on the different extremities of 
a continent. I have often beoi plealed to hear 
difputes acyufted between an inhabitant of 
Japan and an alderman. of London, or to lee 
a fulled of the Great Mogul entering into a 
league with one of the Czar of Mulcovy. I am 
infinitely delighted in mixing with thele levezal 
minifters of commerce, as they are diftinguiihcd 
by their di&rent walks and different languages. 
Sometimes I am jollied among a body of Arme- 
nians ; Ibmetimes I am loft in a crowd of Jews; 
and fometimes make one in a groupe of Dutch- 
men. I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at 
difterent times ; or rather fancy mylelf like the 
old philolbpher, who upon being alked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was a citi- 
zen of the world. 

Though I very frequently vilit thisbufy mul- 
titude of people, I am known to nobody there 
but my friend fir Andrew, who often Imiles 
upon me as he lees me buftling in the crowd, 
but at the fiune time connives at my prelence 
. without taking further notice of me. There is 
indeed a merchant of B^pt, -who juft knows 
me by fight, having formerly remitted me Ibroe 
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money to Grand Cairo** ; but as I am not verfed 
in the modern Coptic, our conferences go no 
farther than a bow and a grimace. 

This grand fcene of bufinefs gives me an 
infinite variety of folid and iubftantial enter- 
tainments. As I am a great lover of mankind, 
my heart naturally ovei^ows with pleafiire at 
the fight of a prolperous and happy multitude, 
infbmuch that at many public folcmnities I 
cannot forbear expreffing my joy with tears that 
have ftolen down my cheeks. For this reafbn 
I am wonderfully delighted to fee fuch a body 
of men thriving in their own private fortunes, 
and at the fame time promoting the public flock; 
or in other words, railing eflates for their own 
families, by bringing into their country what- 
ever is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever 
is fuperfluous. 

Nature feems to have taken a particular care 
to diffeminate her blefiings among the different 
.regions of the world, with an eye to this mutual 
intercourfe and traffic among mankind, that the 
natives of the feveral parts of the globe might 
have a kind of dependence upon one another, 
and be united together by their common interefl. 
Almofl every degree produces fbmething pecu- 
liar to it. The food often grows in one country, 
and the fauce in another. The fruits of Portugal 
are corrected by the produt^s of Barbadocs, and 
the infulion of a China plant is fweetened by 
the pith of an Indian cane. The Philippic 
iflands give a flavour to our European bowls. 


Sec N® 1. paragr. 4, 
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The ilngle tlrels of a woman of quality is often 
the product of an hundred climates. The muff 
and the fan come together from the difierent 
ends of the earth. The fcarf is fent from the 
torrid zone^ and the tippet from beneath the pole. 
The brocade petticoat riles out of the mines of 
Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels 
of Indoftan. 

If we conlider our own country in its natural 
prolpe<^, without any of the benefits and advan- 
tages of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
Ipot of earth falls to our (hare ! Natural hillo- 
rians tell us, that no fruit grows originally 
among us, befides hips and haws, acorns and 
pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature, 
that our climate of itfelf, and without the affift- 
ance of art, can make no farther advances 
towards a plumb than to a floe, and carries an 
apple to no greater perfection than a crab; 
that our melons, our )>eaches, our figs, dur 
apricots, and cherries, are llrangers among us, 
imported in different ages, and naturalized in 
our Englilh gardens ; and that they would all 
degenerate and fall away into the trafh of our 
own country, if they were wholly pegleCled by 
the planter, and left to the mercy of our fun 
and foil. Nor has traffic more enriched our 
vegetable world, than it has improved the w hole 
face of nature among us. Our (hips are laden 
with the harveft of every climate. Our tables 
are flored with fpiccs, and oils, and wines. Our 
rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and 
adorned with the workmanfhip of Japan. Our 
.morning’s draught comes to us from the remotefl 
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comers of the earth. We repair our bodies by 
the drags of America, and repofe our&lves 
under Indian canopies. My friend fir Andrew 
calls the vineyards of France our gardens; the 
Ipice-illands, our hot-beds; the Perfians our 
filk-weavers, and the Chinele our potters. Na- 
ture indeed iurnilhes us with the bare neceflaries 
of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what 
is ufeful, and at the fame time fupplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and ornamental. 
Nor is it the lead part of this our happinefs, that 
whilft we enjoy the remoteft produ^ of the 
north and fouth, we are free from thofe extre- 
mities of weather which give them birth ; that 
our eyes are refrefhcd with the green fields of 
Britain, at the fame time that our palates are 
feafled with fruits that rife between the tropics. 

For thefe rcafons there are not more ufeful 
members in a commonwealth than merchants. 
They knit mankind together in a mutual inter- 
courfe of good offices, diflribute the gifts of 
nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
Englifh merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges its wool for 
rubies. The Mahometans are clothed in our 
Britifh manufacture, and the inhabitants of the 
frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our 
iheep. 

When I have been upon the ’Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old kings ftanding in 
perfbn, where he is reprefented in effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy concourfe of 
people with which that place is every day filled. 
3 
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In this cafe, how would he be furprifed to hear 
all the languages of Europe fpoken in this little 
^t of his former dominions, and to fee fo many 
private men, who in his time would have been 
the vaflals of fbme powerful baron, negotiating 
like princes for greater fums of money than 
were formerly to be met with in the royal 
treafury ! Trade, without enlarging the Britiih 
territories, has given us a kind of additional 
empire. It has multiplied the number of the 
rich, made our landed eftates infinitely more 
valuable than they were formerly, and added to 
them an accefiion of other eftates as valuable 
as the lands themfelves. C*i. 

. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Tliis day [May 1 5] is publifhed, An Eflay on CritI* 
cifm. Printed for W. Lewis in Ruflel-ftreet, Covent garden, 
and fold by W. Taylor, at the Ship in Paternofter-row ; T. 
Olborn in Gray Vinn, near the Walks ; J. Greaves in St. 
James’s-ftreet ; and J. Morphew, near Stationer’s-^l. 
Price IS.— Spcft. in folio, N® 65. 

Compleat fets of this paper for the month of April, are 
to be (bid by Mr. Greaves, St. James’s-ftreet; Mr. Lewis, at 
Tom’s coftee-houfe ; Mr. Lillie, at the corner of Beaufort- 
buildings; Mr. Sanger, at the Temple-gate; Mr. Lloyd, 
near the church in the Temple ; Mr. Knapton, in St. Paul’s 
church-yard; Mr. Round, irii*Exchange-alley ; and Mr. 
Baldwin, in Warwick-lane: where alfo may be bad thofe 
for the month of March. Ibidem, 

^ By Addifon, dated, it feeras, from Chelfea, See note 
to N® 7, ad fiaem, and N® iHi, final note. 
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N“ 70. Monday, May 91 , 1711. 


iHterdum vu/gus return videt. 

Hor. I £p. ii. 53. 

Sometimes the vulgar fee and judge aright. 

When I travelled, I took a particular delight 
in hearing the ibngs and fables that are come 
from father to fon, and are mofl; in vogue among 
the common people of the countries through 
which I pafTed; for it is impoifible that any 
thing ihould be univerially tailed and approved 
by a multitude, though they arc only the rabble 
of a nation, which hath not in it ibme -peculiar 
aptnefs to pleaie and gratify the mind of man. 
Human nature is the iame in all reaibnablc 
creatures; and whatever falls in with it, will 
meet with admirers amongil readers of all qua- 
lities an 4 conditions. Moliere, as we are told 
by Monfieur Boileau, uicd to read all his 
comedies to an old woman who was his houfe- 
keeper, as ihe fat with him at her work by the 
chimney-corner ; and could foretel the fuccels 
of his play in the theatre, from the reception it 
met at his fire-iide: for he tells us the audience 
always followed the*^ old woman, and never 
failed to laugh in the fame place. 

I know nothing which more ihews the eifen- 
tial and inherent perfe<flion of fimplicity of 
thought above that which I call the Gothic 

^ See Dennis’s Original Let. fam. mor. & crit. 8vo. 1721, 
p. 166, & f(^. Letter to Henry Cromwell, efq. on Simpli- 
city in Poetical Compofition. 
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manner in writing, dian this, that the firll 
pleales all kinds of palates, and the latter only 
liich as have formed to thcmfelves a. wrong 
artificial tade upon little ^fanciful authors and 
writers of epigram. Homer, Vir^l, or Milton, 
fo far as the language of their, poems is under'* 
Rood, will pleafe a reader of plain common fonfo, 
who would neither relilh nor comprehend an 
epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley : fo, 
on the contrary, an ordinary fong or ballad that 
is the delight of the common people, cannot fail 
to pleafe all fuch readers as are not unqualified 
for the entertainment by their affectation or 
ignorance ; and the rcafop is plain, becaufc the 
fame paintings of nature, which recommend it 
to the moll ordinary reader, will appear beautiful 
to the moll refined. 

The old long of Chevy-Chale is the favourite 
ballad of the common people of England, and 
Ben Jonlbn uled to lay he had rather have been 
the author of it than of all his works. Sir Philip 
Sidney, iii his difeourfe of poetry, Ipeaks of it 
in the following wprds: * I never heard the old 
long of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart more moved than with a trumpet ; and 
yet it is fung by fome blind crowder with no 
rougher voice than rude llylc ; which being fo 
evil apparelled in the dull and cobweb of that 
uncivil age, what would it work trimmed in the 
gorgeous eloquence of Pindar ?’ For my own 
part, .1 am lb profefled an admirer of this anti'- 
quated fong, that I lhall give my reader a critique 
upon it, without ' any further apology for lb 
doing. 

' Vol l. Dd 
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The greateft modem critics have laid it down 
as a rule. That an heroic poem ihould be 
funded upon fbme important precept of mora* 
li^, adapted to the conRitution of the countz^ 
in which the poet writes. Homer and Vir^ 
have formed their plans in this 'riew. As Greece 
was a colledrion.of many governments, who 
iuRered very much among themlelves, and gave 
the Perlian emperor, who was their comm(j^n 
enemy, many advantages over them by their 
mutual jealoufies and animofities, Homer *, in 
order to eRabliih among them an union, which 
was ib neceilaty for thrir iafety, grounds hb 
poem upon the diicords of the ieveral Ghrecian 
princes who were engaged in a confederacy 
againft an Afiatic prince, and the ieveral ad- 
vantages which the enemy grined by iiich 
difeords.* At the rime the poem we are now 
treating of was written, the diileniions of the 
barons % who were then ib many petty princes 

* This anachronifm with tefpeA to Homer cannot efcape 
notice. See SpeA. Vol. v. N** 337. Homer flourilhed 850 
years before the Chriftian sera, ana according to others 980, 
whidi calculation places him near the age of oolomon, agree- 
ably to what is (aid N*’337. 

* There is here a dmilar chronological inaccuracy with 
refpe^ to Chevy-Chafe, llie di£fen’fions of the barons were 
long over before the event which is commonly fuppofed to 
have given oocsKion to this ballad. The battle of Otterburn, 
nfually called Chew-Cha(e, was foueht A. D. 1388, in the 
teim of Richard II. of England, ana Robert II. of Scotland. 
Otben with lefs probability nave brought down the adion to 
the reigns of Henry IV. m England, and James 1 . of Scot- 
land. This critique on Chevy-Chafe fubjefled the author to 
^ ridkule of Dr. William Waglbfiv and gave birth to the 
mock oritique of -Tom Thumb, in that author's Works, 8vo. 
1735, where there is little if any thing, worth reading. 1 ( 
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ran very, high, whether th^ quarrelled among 
themielves, or with their neighbours, and pro- 
duced unfpeakable calamities to the coimtty. 
The poet, to deter men from fuch unnatural 
contentions, delcribes a bloody battle and dread- 
ful Icene of death, occafioned by the mutual 
feuds which reigned in the families of an £ng- 
lilh'and Scotch nobleman. That he dedgned 
this for the inftru^on of hb poem, we may 
learn from his four lafr lines, m which, afrer 
the example of the modem togedians, he draws 
from it a precept for the benefit of his readers: 

' God fiive the king, and blefs the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace ; 

And grant henceforth mat finil debate 
*Twixt nobletnen may ceafe.* 

The next point obforved by the greatefr heroic 
poets hath been to celebrate perfons and actions 
which do honour to then country: thus Yngil's 
hero was the founder of Rome, Homer's a prince 
of Greece ; and for this reafon Valerius Flaccus 
and Statius, who were both Romans, might be 
jufrly derided for having chofon the expedition 
of the Golden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, 
for the (ut^eds of their epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out an 
hero in his own country, but rules the reputa- 
tion of it by foveral beautiful incidents. The 

was likewife honoured with the notice and animadverfions of 

f ohn Dennis. See Dennis’s Original Lett^ Jitprot and 
>r. Johnfon’s laves of Englilh Poets, vol.iL 441, 8vo. 

1781. ^ 


Dd a , 
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Englilh arc the firft who take the field, and the 
laft who quit it. .The Englilh bring only fifteen 
hundred to the battle, the, Scotch two thoufand. 
The Englilh keep the field with fifty-three ; the 
Scotch retire with fifty-five: all the reft on each 
fide being llain in battle. But the moft remark- 
able circumftance of this kind, is the different 
manner in which the Scotch and Englilh kings 
receive the news of this fight and of the great 
men's deaths who commanded in it : 

* This news was brou^t to Edinburgh, 

Where Scodand’s king did reign. 

That brave earl Douglas fuddenly 
Was with an arrow flain. 

* O heavy news, king James did fay, 

Scodand can witnels be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of filch account as he. 

* Like tidings to king Henry came 

Within as Ihort a Ipace , 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was (lain in Chevy-Chafe. 

* Now God be with him, faid our king, 

Sith ’twill no better be, 

1 truft I have within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 

‘ Yet fliall not Scot, nor Scotland fay. 

But 1 will vengeance ^take. 

And be revenged on them ail 
For brave lord Percy’s ftke. . 

* Inipoffible ! for it was more than three times the diftance; 
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* This vow full well the king perform’d 

After on Humble-down, 

In one day fifty knights were flain. 

With lords of great renown. 

* And of the reft of imall account 

Did many thoufands die, &c. 

At the fame time that our poet fhews a laudable 
partiality to his countrymen, he repre(ents the 
Scots after a manner not unbecoming lb bold' 
and brave a people; 

* Karl Douglas on a milk-white deed, 

Mofi like a baron bold, 

Rode foremofi: of the company, 

Whole armour fhone like gold.’ 

His fentiments and a<^ions arc every way luit- 
able to an hero. One of us two, fays he,- mufi: 
die : I am an carl as well as yourlclf, fo that you 
can have no pretence for refufing the combat : 
however, fays he, it is pity, and indeed would 
be a fin, that fo many innocent men Ihould pc- 
rilh for our lakes, rather let you and I end our 
quarrel in finglc fight : 

* Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two lhall die i 

1 know thee well, an earl thou art. 

Lord Percy, fo am I, 

* But truft me, Percy, pity it were 

And great ofjence to kill 
Any of thefe our harmlefs men. 

For they have done no ill. 
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* Let thou and I the battle try. 

And fet our men afide ; 

Accurft be he, lord Percy faid. 

By whom it is den]r*d. 

When theie brave men had diilinguiihed 
themfelves in the battle, and in iingle combat 
-with each other, in the midft of a generous par- 
ley, full of heroic fentiments, the Scotch earl 
falls ; and with his dying words encourages his 
men to revenge his death, reprefenting to them, 
as the moft bitter circumftance of it, that his 
rival law him fall : 

' With that there came an arrow keen 
Chit of an Englilh bow. 

Which (truck earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

< Who never (poke more words than thefe. 
Fight on, my merry-men all. 

For why, my life is at an end. 

Lord Percy (ees me fall.* 

Meny-men, in the language of thole times, is no 
more than a cheerful word for companions and 
fellow-lbldiers. A paflage in the eleventh book 
of Viral’s ABneid is very much to be admired, 
where Camilla, in her lait agonies, inftead of 
weeping over the wound Ihe had received, as 
one might have expected from a warrioi; of her 
(ex, confiders only (like the hero of whom wc 
are now (peaking) how the battle (hould be 
continued after her death : 

* Tumfic expiransy fic. xi. 820. 

' A gathering mift o’erclouds her cheerful eyes; 

And from her cheeks the rofy colour flies. 
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Then turns to her, whom of her female train. 

She trufted moft, and thus Ihe Ipeaks mth pain: 

Acca, *tis paft ! he fwims before my fight. 

Inexorable death } and claims his right. 

Bear my laft wor^ to Tumus ; fly with Ipeed, 

And bid him timely to my chaig^ fiicceed: 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve ; 

Farewell.——* Dbydbh 

Tumus did not die in fb heroic a manner; 
though our poet feems to have had his ^e upon 
Turnus*s Ipeech in the lafi: verfe : 

< Lord Percy fees me fall.* 

‘ Vicijii, et viSum tendtre palmas 

Aufmii mdere ’ iEK. xii. 936. 

The Latin chiefs have feen me beg my life. 

DayDEir. 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is 
generous, beautiful, and paifionate; I mufi: only 
caution the reader not to let the fimplicity of 
the ftyle, which one may well pardon in ib old 
a poet, prgudice him againfe the greatnels of the 
thought: 

* Then leaving life, earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand. 

And find, earl Douglas, fer thy life 
Would 1 had loft my land. 

' O Chrift! my very heart doth bleed 
With forrow for thy lake ; 

For fore a more renowned knight 
Mifchance did never take.* 

The beautiful line, * Taking the dead man by 
the hand,* will put the reader in mind of 
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^neas*s behaviour towards Laiifus, whom he 
himfelf had ilaih as he came to the refcue of his 
aged father : 

* At veto ut vultum vidit morieHtis, et ora 
Ora modis Anchiftades pallentia mirisi 
Jngmuity mi/erans gravitgry dextrantqt:e tedendit^ 

Mvi. xii. 821. 

* The .pious prince beheld young Laufus dead ; 

He griev’d, he wept, then gralp’d his hand and faid,* 

&c. Dryden, 

I fhall take another opportunity to coniidcr 
the other parts of this old fong. C"’. 

At Drury-lane, May ai, The Libertine dellroyed. 
Don John by Mr. Mills ; Tacomo, Mr. Jobnfon ; Antonio, 
Mr. Thurmond ; Lopez, Mr. Bickerdan ; Francifco, Mr. 
Keene; Leonora, Mrs. Knight; Maria, Mrs. Porter; Oftavia, 
Mifs Sherborne; 'Flavia, Mifs Willis; Shephenls, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Leigh, Mr. Pack, and Mr. Burkhead. May aa, The 
Squire oT Alfatia. Spefl. in folio. 

The Squire by Mr. Bullock ; Sir W. Belfond, Mr. Pen- 
kethman ; Y. Belfond, Mr. Wilks ; Sir Edw. B. by Mr. 
Keene ; Trueman, Mr. Mills ; Dheatly, Mr. BickerdaiF ; 
Sham well, Mr.Bullock, jun.; Lolpoop, Mr.Crofs; Scrapeallj 
Mr. Norris ; Ifabella, Mrs. Rogers ; Terefa, Mrs. Oldfield > 
Mrs. Termagant, Mrs. Knight ; Lucy, Mifs Sherborne ; 
Ruth, Mrs. Powell ; with dancing by Mrs. Bicknell. 

On Tiiurfilay, May 24, The Marplot, or fecond Part of 
The Bufy Body. The part of Marplot' by Mr. Pack; Don 
Perriera, Mr. Dogget; Colon. Ravelin, Mr. Wilks; C. 
Gripe, Mr. Mills ; D. Lopez, Mr. Bowen ; Lorenzo, Mr. 
Norris; Madem. Joneton, Mrs. Bradlhaw ; Ifabinda, Mrs. 
Porter; D* Perriera, Mrs. Sahtlow'; and Governante by Mrs. 
Willis. — Spe(^. in folio.' 

'' By Addifon, dated, as the (ignature feems to denote, from 
Chelfea. ' See N** 74; and final note to N” 7. 
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N“7I. Tucfday, May 1711. 

Scribere jujit amor. Ovid. Epift. iv. lO. 

Love bade me write. 

• / 

The entire conqueft of our pailions is fo 
diffiailt a work, that they who defpair of it 
ihould think of a lefs difficult talk, and only 
attempt to regulate theffi. But there is a third 
thing which may contribute not only to the eaie, 
but alfo to the pleafure of our life ; and that is 
refining our paffions to a greater elegance than 
we receive them from nature. When the paf- 
fion is Love, this work is performed in inno- 
cent, though rude and uncultivated minds, by 
the mere force and dignity of the otne^i. There 
are forms which naturally create reiped in the 
beholders, and at once inflame and chaflile the 
imagination. Such an impreffion as this gives 
an immediate ambition to deferve, in order to 
pleale. This caiife and effei^ are beautifully 
defcribed by Mr. Dryden in the fable of Cymon 
and Iphigenia. After he has reprelented Cymon 
fo fliupid, that 

‘ He whiftled as he weni^ for want of thought;* 

he makes him fall into the following fcene, and 
fliews its influence upon him fo excellently, that 
it appears as natural as wonderful : 

* It happen’d oh a fummer’s holiday. 

That to the greenwood- ihade he took his way; . 
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His quarttr-fiafT, which he cou’d ne'er for£dce. 
Hung half before, and Half behind his back. 

He trud^d along, unknowing what he fought. 
And whittled as he went, for want of thought. 

* By chance conduced, or by thirft conftrain'd, 
The deep recettes of the grove he gain’d t 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood, 

Crept thro* the matted grais a cryttal flood. 

By which an alabafter fountain ftood : 

And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her flaves) a fleeping maid. 

Like Dian and her nyihphs, when tir’d with fport. 
To rett by cool Eurotas they refort : 

The dame herlelf the goddels Vrell exprels’d. 

Not more dittinguitti’d by her purple vett. 

Than by the charming features of her fece. 

And e’en in flumber a fuperior grace ; 

Her comely limbs compos’d with decent care. 

Her body (haded with a flight cymarr; 

Her bofom to the view was only bare : 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows. 

To meet the fenning wind the bofom rofe ; 

The fenningwind and pUrUngttreams continue her. 
repofe. 

* The fool of nature ftood with ftupid eyes. 

And gaping mouth, that teftify’d furprife 
Fix’d on her fece, nor could remove his light. 

New as he was to love, and novice in delight : 
Long mute he ftood, and leaning on his ftafi^ 

His wonder witnefs’d with an idiot laugh j 
Then woidd have fpoke, but by his glimm’ring 
fenfe 

Firft found his want of words, and fear’d offence : 
Doubted for what he was he ihould be known. 

By his clown-accentj and his country>tone.’ 

But left: this fine defcription Ihould be qx - 
cepted agsunft, as the creation of that great mailer 
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Mr. Dryden, and not an account of what has 
really ever happened in the world, 1 lhall give 
you verbatim, the epiftle of an enamoured foot- 
man in the country to his miftrefs. Thar 
fumames ihall not be inierted, becaufe their 
pallions demand a greater refpedt than is due 
to their quality. James is fervant in a great 
tiunily, and Elizabeth waits upon the daughter 
of one as numerous, ibme miles off her lover. 
James, before he beheld Betty, was vain of 
his ftrength, a rough wreftler, and quarrelfome 
cudgel-player ; Betty a public dancer at may- 
poles, a romp at ftool-ball : he always following 
idle women, Ihe playing among the peafants : he 
a country Wly, Ihe a country coquette. But 
love has made her coiiftantly in her miftrefs’s 
chamber, where the young lady gratifies a fecret 
pafiion of her own, by making Betty talk of 
James ; and James is become a confiant waiter 
near his mafter s apartment, in reading as well 
as he can, romances. I cannot learn who Molly 
is, who it leems walked ten miles to carry the 
angry mefiage, which gave occafion to what 
follows. 

* Mt dear BeTTT, May 14, 1711, 

* Remember yorur bleeding lover, 
who lies bleeding at the wounds Cupid made 
with the arrows he borrowed at the eyes of 
Venus, which is your Iweet perlbn. 

* Nay more, with the token you fent me for 
my love and Icrvice o^red to your fweet per- 
fbn ; which was your bale rei^dls to my ill 
conditions; when alas! there is no ill conditions 
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in me, but quite contrary; all love and purity, 
el^cially to your fweet peribn ; but all thb I 
take as a jeft. 

* But the fad and difmal news which Molly 
brought me ilruck me to the heart, which was 
it feems, and is, your ill conditions for my love 
and refpedts to you. 

* For Ihe told me, if I came forty times to 
you, you w’ould not fpeak with me, which 
words I am lure is a great grief to me. 

‘ Now my dear, if I may not be permitted 
to your fweet company, and to have the hapr 
pinels of Ipeaking with your fweet perfon, I 
beg the favour of you to accept of this my lecret 
mind and thoughts, which hath fo long lodged 
in my breaft, the which if you do not accept, I 
believe will go nigh to break my heart. 

* For indeed, my dear, I love you above all 
the beauties 1 ever law in all my life. 

* The young gentleman, and my mailers 
daughter, the Londoner that is come down to 
marry her, lat in the arbour moll part of lall 
night. Oh, dear Betty, mull the nightingales 
fing to thole who marry for money, and not to 
us true lovers ! Oh, my dear Betty, that we 
could meet this night where we uled to do in 
the w’ood ! 

* Now, my dear, if I may not have the blef- 
ling of killing your Tweet lips, I beg I may 
have the happinels of killing your fair hand, 
with a few lines hrom your dear felf, prclented 
by whom you pleale or think lit. 1 believe, 
if time would permit me, I could write all 
day; but the time being Ihort, and paper little. 
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no more from your never-failing lover till 
death, 

• James 


Poor James ! iince his time and paper were 
fo Ihort, I that have more than I can ufe well 
of both, will put the fentimcnts of this kind 
letter (the ftyle of which feems to be confuled 
with fcraps he had got in hearing and reading 
what he did not underiland) into what he 
meant to exprefs. 

* Dear Creature, 

* Can you then neglect him who has 
forgot all his recreations and enjoyments, to 
pine away his life in thinking of you ? When 
I do fo, you appear more amiable to me than 
Venus does in the molt beautiful deicription that 

* This man’s name vvas James Hirft. He was a (ervant 
to the Hon. Edward Wortley, efq; and in delivering a 
parcel of letters to his mailer, gave by millake this letter, 
which he had jail prepared for his fweetheart, and kept in its 
Head one of his mailer’s. He quickly retunicd to re^ify 
the blunder, but it was too late. Unfortunately the letter to 
Betty was the firil that prefented itielf to Mr.Wortley, who 
had indulged his curioiity in reading the love-tale of his ena- 
moured footman. James requeiled to have it returned in 
vain. * No, James;’ faid his mailer, * you ihall be a great 
man, and this letter mud appear in the Spedlator.* 

James fucceeded in putting an end to Betty’s ill-conditions, 
and obtained her confent to marry him; but the marriage 
was prevented by her fudden death. James Hiril, foon after, 
from his regard and love for Betty, married her fiilcr, and 
died about thirteen years ago, by Penniftone, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wortley, near Leeds. Betty’s fiiler and fuc- 
ceilbr, was probably the Molly who walked ten miles to carry 
the angry uieflagc which occaGoned the preceding letter. 
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erer was made of her. All thb kindneis you 
return with an accufation^ that I do not love 
you: but the contrary is fb manifeR, that I 
cannot think you in eameft. But the certain^ 
given me in your meflage by Molly, that you do 
not love me, is what robs me of all comfort. 
She fays you will not fee me : if you can have 
ib much cruelty, at leaft write to me, that I may 
kiis the impreffion made by your fair hand. I 
love you above all things, and in my condition, 
what you look upon with indifierence is to me 
the moil ezquifite pleaiiire or pain. Our young 
lady and a fine gentleman from London, who are 
to marry for mercenary ends, walk about our gar- 
dens, and hear the voice of evening nightingdes, 
as if for hifhion fake they courted thofe fblitudes, 
becaufe they have heard lovers do fb. Oh 
3etty ! could I hear thefe rivulets murmur, and 
birds fing, while you Rood near me, how little 
fenfible fliould I be that we are both fervants, 
that there is any thing on earth above us ! Oh ! 
I could write to you as long as 1 love you, till 
death itfelf. 

James. 

N. B. By the words ill-conditions, James 
means, in a woman coquetry, in a man in- 
confbuicy. R^. 

y By Steele. See final note to N°6 or N**4, on the fig- 
nature R. 
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N® 73. Wedncfday, May 33^ 17 ii. 


■ ■ ■ Gtmts immortak manett multofiue per emus 
Stat fsrttma et avi tiumaraHtur averum. 

ViRc.- Geoig. ir. 208. 

Th’ immortal line in fare facceffion reigns. 

The fortune of the family remains. 

And grandfires grandfons the long lift contains. • 

Drydbk 

• 

Haying already given my reader an account 
•of ieveral extraordinary clubs both ancient and 
modem, I did not deflgn to have troubled him 
with any more narratives of this nature; but I 
have lately received information of a club, which 
I can call neither ancient nor modem, that I 
dare fay will be no lefs furpridng to my reader 
than it was to myfelf ; for which reafon I ihall 
communicate it to the public as one of the 
greateft curiofities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradefman 
who is related to him, after having repreiented 
him as a very idle worthleis fellow, who neg- 
leded his family, and ipent mod of his time 
over a bottle, told me, to conclude his character, 
that he was a member of the Everlafting club. 
So very odd a title railed my curioiity to enquire 
into the nature of a club that had fuch a found- 
ing name; upon which my friend gave me the 
following account : 

The Everlading club coniifts of a hundred 
members, who divide the whole twenty-four 
hours among them in iuch a manner, that the 
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elub fits day and night from one end of the year 
to another; no party prefuming to rife till they 
arc relieved by thofe who are in courfe to fuc- 
ceed them. By this means a member of the 
Everlafting cluU never wants company; for 
though he is not upon duty himfelf, he is fure 
to find fbme who are; fb that if he be difpofed 
tp take a whet> a nooning, an evening’s draught, 
or a bottle after midnight, he goes to the club, 
and finds a knot of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the Reward 
never dies; for as they fucceed one another by 
way of rotation, no man is to quit the great 
elbow-chair which Rands at the upper end of the 
table, till his fuccefibr is in readinefs to fill it : 
infbmuch that there has not been a fede vacanie 
in the memory of man. 

This club was inRituted towards the end (or 
as fbme of them fay, about the middle) of the 
civil wars, and continued without interruption 
till the time ef the great fire% which burnt 
them out, and difperfed them for fcveral weeks. 
The Reward at that time maintained his poR 
till he had like to have been blown up with a 
neighbouring houfe, (which was demolifhed in 
order to Rop the fire;) and would not leave the 
chair at laR, till he had emptied all the bottles 
upon the table, and received repeated dire<Rions 
from the club to withdraw himfelf. This 
Reward is frequently talked of in the club, and 
looked upon by every member of it as a greater 
man, than the famous captain mentioned in my 


* Anno 1666. 
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lord Clwendon, who was burnt in his Ihip 
becaufe he would not quit it without Orders. 
It is laid that towards the clofe of lyoo, being 
the great year of Jubilee, the club had it under 
coniideration whether they Ihould break up or 
continue thehr feflion ; but after many Ipeeches 
and debates, it was at length agreed to fit out 
the other century. This relblution pafied -in a 
general club nemtne contradicmte. 

Having given this Ihort account of the infti- 
tution and continuation of the Everlaftingclub, I 
Ihould here endeavour to lay Ibmething of the 
manners and characters of its leveral members, 
which 1 lhall do according to the belt lights I 
have received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, fince 
their firit inititution, they have fmoked fifty tons 
of tobacco, drank thirty thouland butts of ale, 
one thouland hoglheads of red port, two hun-> 
dred barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin of fmall 
beer. There has been likewile a great Conlump- 
tion of cards. It is allb laid, that they oblerve 
the law in Ben Jonlbn's club% which orders 
the fire to be always kept in, (focm perennU J 
as well for the convenience of lighting their 
pipes, as to cure the dampnefs of the club- 
room. They have an old woman in the nature 
of a veftal, whole bufinels it is to cheriih and 
perpetuate the fire which burns from genera- 
tion to generation, and has leen the glals-houfc 
fires in and out above an hundred times. 

* See the L^et Convivales of this dub,^ ia LangbuneV 
Lives of Enelilh Poets, &c. Art. Ben Jonfoa. 

VoL. I. E E 
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The ETcrlafting club treats all otber clubs 
with an eye of contempt, and talks even of the 
Kit>Cat and Odober as of a couple of upftarts. 
Their ordinary dilcourle (as much as I have 
been able to learn of it) turns altogether upon 
filch adventures as have pafTed m their own 
adembly; of members who have taken the glals 
in their turns for a week together, without 
ftirring out of the club ; of others who have 
fmoked an hundred pipes at a fitting; of others 
who have not mifled their morning’s draught 
for twenty years together. ' Sometimes they 
fpeak in raptures of a run of ale in king Charles s 
reign; and fbmetimes refled with aflonifhment 
upon games at whift, which have been mira- 
culoull^ recovered by members of the fbciety, 
when in all human probability the cafe was 
defperate. 

They delight in feveral old catches, which 
they fing at all hours to encourage one another 
to moiften their clay, and grow immortal by 
drinking; with many other edifying exhorta- 
tions of the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, 
at which times they All up vacancies, appoint 
waiters, confirm the old fire-maker, or eled a 
new one, fettle contributions for coals, pipes, 
tobacco, and other neceflaries. 

The fenior member has outlived the whole 
club twice over, and has been drunk with the 
grandfathers of ibrne of the prefent fitting mem- 
bers. C\ 

By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chdfea. See final 
note to N" 7-; N*> 231, and note. 
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N“ 73. Thurfday, May 34, 1711. 


— — O Dea certe! ViRG. ^n. i. 328. 

O goddefs ! for no lefs you feem. 

It is very ftrange to confider; that a creature 
like man, who is feniible of fo many weak- 
nefTes and imperfedtions, fhould be actuated by 
a love of fame : that vice and ignorance, imper- 
fe<Aion and mifery, ihould contend for praiie, 
and endeavour as much as poiiible to make 
thcmfelves objedb of admiration. 

But notwithflanding man’s effential perfec- 
tion is but very little, his comparative perfec- 
tion may be very confiderablc. If he looks 
upon himfelf in an abftradted light, he has not 
much to boaft of ; but if he coniiders himfelf 
with regard to others, he may find occafion of 
glorying, if not in his own virtues, at leaft in 
the abfcnce of another’s impcrfe<Etions. This 
gives a different turn to the reflexions of the 
wife man and the fool. * The firft endeavours to 
fhinc in himfelf, and the lafi: to outfhine others. 
The firft is humbled by the fenfe of his own 
infirmities, the laft is lifted up by the difeovery 
of thofe which he obferves in other men. The 
wife man confiders what he wants, and the tool 
what he abounds in. The wife man is happy 
when he gains his own approbation, and the 
fool when he recommends himfelf to the ap- 

.plaufe of thofe about him. 

Eb 2 
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But however unreafonable and abiiird thb 
paffion for admiration may appear in iiich ‘ a 
creature ^ man, it is not wholly to be difcou- 
raged ; iince it often produces very good efFeds, 
not only it reftrains him from doing any 
thing which is mean and contemptible, but as 
it pufhes him to adions which are great and 
glorious. The prindple may be defedive or 
faulty, but the confequences it produces are fb 
good, that for the benefit of mankind, it ought 
not to be extinguifhed. 

It is obferved by Cicero, that men of the 
greatefi: and the moft Ihining parts are the 
mofi; aduated by ambition ; and if we look 
into the two fexes, I believe we lhall find this 
principle of adion ftronger in women than 
in men. 

The paffion for praife, which is lb veiy vehe- 
ment in the fiiir lex, produces excellent elFeds 
in women of fenle, who delire to be admired for 
that only which delerves admiration: and I 
think we may oblerve, without a compliment 
to them, that many of them do not only live in 
a more uniform courfe of virtue, but with an 
infinitely greater regard to their honour, than 
what we find in the generality of our own lex. 
How many inftances have we of challity, fide- 
lity, devbtion! How many ladies diilinguilh 
themlelves by the education of their children, 
care of their ramilies, and Ipye of their hulbands, 
which are the great qualities and achievements 
of womankind ! As the making of war, the 
carrying on of traffic, the adminillration of 
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juftice, are thofe by which men grow &mous, 
and get themfelves a name. 

But* as this paffion for admiration, when it 
works according to realbn, improves *the beau- 
tiful part of our fpecies in every thing that is 
laudable ; fb nothmg is more deftrudive to them 
when it is governed by vanity and folly. What 
I have therefore here to fay, only regards the 
vain part of the fex, whom for certain reafbns, 
which the reader will hereafter fee at large, I 
ihall dittinguilh by the name of Idols. An idol 
is wholly taken up in the adorning of her per- 
fbn. You lee in every pofture pf her body, air 
of her face, and motion of -her head, that it is 
her buiinefs and employment to gain adorers. 
For this realbn your idols appear in all public 
places and aflemblies, in order to feduce men to 
their worlhip. The playhoufe is very frequently 
filled with idols ; feveral of them are carried in 
procellion every evening about the ring, and 
feveral of them fet up their worlhip even in 
churches. They are to be accolled in the lan- 
guage proper to the Dei^. Life and death are 
in their power: joys of heaven, and pains of 
hell, are at their difpofal : paradife is in their 
arms, and eternity in every moment that you are 
prefent with them. Raptures, tranfports, and 
ecftalies, are the rewards which they confer : 
fighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, are 
the offerings whi^ are paid to them. Their 
fmiles make men happy; their frowns drive 
them to delpair. I mail only add under this 
head, that Ovid’s book of the Art of Love' is 
a kind of heathen ritual, which contains all 
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the forms of worfliip ‘which are made uih of to 
an idol. 

It would be as difficult a talk to reckon up 
thcfe different kinds of idols, as Milton’s was 
to number thole that were known in Canaan, 
and the lands adjoining. Moll of them are 
worlhippcd like Moloch, in fires and flames. 
Some of them like Baal, love to fee their vota- 
ries cut and llalhcd, and Ihedding their blood for 
them. Some of them, like the idol in the 
Apociypha, mull have treats and collations pre- 
pared for them every night. It has indeed been 
known, that fomc of them have been iiled by 
their incenled worlhippers like the Chincle 
idols, who are whipped and fcourged when they 
refuie to comply with the prayers that arc offered 
to them. 

I mull here obferve, that thofe. idolaters who 
devote themfelves to the idols I am here Ipeak- 
ing of, differ very much from all other kinds of 
idolaters. For as others fall out bccaufe they 
-vv'orlhip different idols, thefc idolaters quarrel 
becaufe. they worlliip the fame.. 

The intention therefore of the idol is quite 
contrary to the willies of the idolaters ; as the 
one defircs to cbnfine the idol to himfelf, the 
whole bulinels and ambition of the other is to 
multiply adorers. This humour of an idol is 
prettily dclcribcd in a tale of Chaucer. He 
reprefents one of them littjpg at a table with 
three of her votaries about her, who are all of 
them courting her favour, and paying their 
adorations. She Ihliled upon one, drank to 
another, and trod upon the other’s foot which 
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was under the table. Now which of thele 
three, fays the old bard, do you think was the 
favouritp? In troth, lays he, not one of all 
the three. 

The behaviour |»f this old idol in Chaucer, 
puts me in miftd of the beautiful Clarinda, one 
of the greateil: idols among the modems. She 
is worfhipped once a week by candle-light, in 
the midft of a large congregation, generally 
called an affembly. Some of the ga^eft youths 
in the nation endeavour to plant themlelves in 
her eye, while flie fits in form with multitudes 
of tapers burning about her. To encourage the 
zeal of her idolaters, flie beftows a mark of her 
favour upon every one of them, before they go 
out of her preience. She aiks a queftion of one, 
tells a Rory to another, glances an ogle upon a 
third, takes a pinch of ihulF fromr the fourth, 
lets her fan drop by accident to give the fifth an 
occafion of taking it up. In Ihort, every one 
goes away fatisfied with his fiicccfs, and encou- 
raged to renew his devotions on the fame 
canonical hour that day levennight. 

An idol may be undeified by many accidental 
caufes. Marriage in particular is a kind of 
counter- apotheofis, or a deification inverted.—— 
When a man becomes familiar with his goddefs, 
Ihe quickly finks into a .woman. 

Old age IS likewife a great decayer of your 
idol. The truth of it is> there is not a more 
unhappy being fhan a fuperannuated idol, 
elpecially when Ihc has contra<^ed fuch airs 
and behaviour as are only graceful when her 
worihippers are about her. 


3 
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Conddering therefore that in thefe and many 
other caies the -woman generally outlives- the 
idol, I muR return to the moral of this paper, 
and deiire my fair readers to give a proper 
dirediion to their pallion for bei^ admired; in 
order to which, they mull: endeavour to make 
themfclves the ol^edls of a reafbnable and laft- 
ing admiration. This is not to be hoped for 
from beauty, or dreis, or faihion, but from thofo 
inward ornaments which are not to be defaced 
by time or ficknefs, and which appear moil:< 
amiable to thole who are mpR acquainted with 
them. C 


N®74. Friday, hfey 35, 1711. 


Pendent opera interrupta-— ViRG. ^n. iv. 88. 

Tlie works unfiniih’d and negleAed lie. 

In my laR Monday’s paper ^ I gave fbme 
general inRances of thofe beautiful Rrokes 
which pleale the reader in the old long of 
Chevy-Chafe; I Riedl here, according to my 
promife, be more particular, and Riew that the 
fentiments in that ballad are extremely natural 
and poetical, and full of the majeRic iimplicity 
which we admire in the greateR of the ancient 
poets: for which realbn I lhall quote feveral 
paRages of it, in which the thought is altogether 
the fame with what we meet in feveral paifages 
of theA£neid; not that Iwould infer from thence, 

* By Addifon, Cbclfea. See final note to N” 7. 

^ Sped. N" 70, ■ 
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that the {k)et (whoever he was) propoicd to him- 
felf an^ imitation of thof^pailages, hut that he 
was directed to them in general by the fame 
kind of poetical genius, and by the fame copy- 
ings after nature. 

Had this old fbng been filled with epigram- 
matical turns and points of wit, it might perhaps 
have pleafed the wrong tafte of fbme readers ; 
but it would never have become the delight of 
the common people, nor have warmed the heart 
of fir Philip Sidney like the found of a trumpet; 
it is only nature that can have this efieA, and 
pleafe thofe taftes which are the mofi; unpre- 
judiced, or the mofi refined. I mufi however 
beg leave to difTent from fb great an authority 
as that of fir Philip Sidney, in the judgment 
which he has pafTed as to the rude fiyle and evil 
apparel of this antiquated fbng ; for there are 
feveral parts in it where not only the thought 
but the language is majefiic, and the numbers 
fonorous*; at leafi, the apparel is much more 
gorgeous than man^ of the poets made ufe of 
in queen Elizabeth s time, as the reader will fee 
in feveral of the following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought 
or the exprefiion in that fiianza, 

* To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way ! 

The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day 

* See Dr. Blackwell’s Enquiry into the Life and Writings 
of Homer, fecond edit. 8 vo. 1736 , fefi. v. p«59> ^ 0 . 
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This of confidering the misfortunes which 
this battle would bring u^on pofterity, not only 
on thoie who were born immediately after the 
battle, and loft their fathers in it, but on thofe 
alfb who periihed in future battles which took 
their rife from this quarrel of the two earls, is 
wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to tlie 
way of thinking among the ancient poets. 

* Audiet puguas vitio parentum 

Rara juvmtus* Hor. i Od. ii. 23. 

* Pofterity, thinn’d by their fathers’ crimes. 

Shall read with grief, the ftory of their times.’ 

What can be more founding and poetical, or 
refemble more the m^eftic fimplicity of the 
ancients, than the following ftanzas ? 

' The ftout earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make. 

His pleafure in the Scottilh woods 
Three iummer’s days to take. 

* With fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chofen men of might. 

Who knew fiill well, in time of need. 

To aim their fhafb aright. 

* The hounds ran fwifcly through the woods 
. The nimble deer to take. 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo Ihrill did make.* 

* Vocat ingenti clamore Citharon 

Taygetique eanest dmitrixque Epidaurus eqmrum : 

Et vox aJfen/H nmonim ingminata rmugit* 

Georg, iii. 43. 
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* Cithsron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open, and puifue the prey: 
High F^idaurus urges on my fpeed. 

Fam’d tor his hills, and for his horfes breed : 

From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 
For Echo hunts along, and propagates the found.* 

Dryden. 

' Lo, yonder doth earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottilh ipears. 

All marching in our fight. 

* All men of pleafant Tividale, 

Faft by the river Tweed,’ &c. 

The country of the Scotch warriors, deferibed 
in thefc two laft verfes, has a fine romantic litu- 
ation, and afibrds a couple of fmooth words for 
verfe. If the reader compares the foregoing fix 
lines of the foirg with the following Latin verfes, 
he will lee how much they arc written in the 
fpirit of Virgil: 

* Adverji campo apparent ^ bafiofque reduStis 

Protendunt Imge dextris ; et /picida viirant : 

^ique altum Pranefie viriy quique arva Gahina 
JunoniSy gelidumque Anienmy et rqfcida rivis 
Hernica Jaxa colunt : — qui ro/ea rura Velimy 

I'etrica borrentes rupes, mmtemqitb Severum, 
Cq^eriamque coiunt, Fmtlofque et flumen Himella: 

Tiberm Faharmque bibunt ' ■ ■ ■' 

xi. 605. vii. 682, 712. 

* Advancing in a line, they couch their ipears - ■' 

— — Praenefte fends a chofen band. 

With thofe who plow Saturnia’s Gabine land : 
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Befides the fuccours which cold Anien yields; 

The rocks of Ilernicus belides a band. 

That followed fronn Velinum’s dewy land 
And mountaineers that from Severus came : 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica; 

And thofe where yellow Tiber takes his way. 

And where Himella’s wanton waters play : 

Caiperia lends her arms, with thole that lie 
Bv Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli/ Drydeh. 

But to proceed : 

* Earl Douglas on a milk-white fteed. 

Molt like a baron bold. 

Rode foremoll of the company, 

Whofe armour Ihone lilce gold.* 

' ^umus ttt antevolans tardumpracejferat agmen^ icc. 
Vidiftii quo Tumus equo, quiius Hat in armis 
/fyreus ’ 

* Our Englilh archers bent their bows,. 

Their hearts were good and true; 

At the firll flight of arrows fent. 

Full threefcore Scots they flew. 

* They clos'd full fall on ev'ry fide. 

No llacknefs there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay galping on the ground. 

* With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Englilh bow. 

Which llruck earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow.* 

^neas was wounded after the lame manner bj 
an unknown hand in the midlt of a parley. 
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* Has inter voces, metKa inter t alia verba, 

Ecce viro jiridens alis alUjfa Jagitta 0 , 

huertum qua pulfa tnanU' — * Mv, 3 di. 318. 

* Thus, while he fpake, unmindhil of defence, 

A winged arrow ftruck the pious prince ; 

But whether from an human hand it came. 

Or hoftile god, is left unknown by &me/ Dryoe n. 

But of all the deicriptive parts of this fong, there 
are none more beautiful than the four following 
itanzas, which have a great force and fpirit in 
them, and are filled with very natural cir- 
cumftances. The thought in the third ftanza 
was never touched by any other poet, and is 
fuch an one as would have fhined in Homer or 
in Virgil ; 

* So thus did both thefe nobles die. 

Whole courage none could (lain ; 

An Englilli archer then perceiv’d 
The noble earl was (lain. 

* He had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trufly tree. 

An arrow of a cloth>yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 

* Againft Hr Hugh Montgomery 

So right his lhaft he fet. 

The grey-goofe wing that was th er eon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 

< This fight did laft from break of day 
Till fetting of the fun j 
For when they rung the ev’ning bell 
The battle fcarce was done.' 

One may obferve likewife, that in the catalogue 
of the ilain, the author has followed the example 
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of the great ancient poets, not only in giving a 
long lift of the dead, but by diveriifying it with 
little chara<fters of particular peribns. 

* And with earl Douglas there was flain 

Sir Hugh Mon^omery, 

Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly : 

* Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff too. 

His lifter’s Ton was he ; 

Sir David Lamb fb well efteem’d, 

Yet laved could not be.’ 

The familiar found in theft names deftroys the 
majefty of the deftription ; for this realbn I do 
not mention this part of the poem but to Ihew 
the natural caft of thought which appears in it, 
as the two laft verfes look almoft like a tranlla- 
tion of Virgil. 

' Cadit et Ripheus jujitjjimus unus 

ftut in ^eucris et JeroantiJimus aqui^ 

DiisaUter vi/um eft .’ En. ii. 426. 

* Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight. 

Juft of his word, obftrvant of the right : 

Heav’n thought not ft.’ Dryden. 

In the catalogue of the Englilli who fell, Wi- 
therington’s behaviour is in the lame manner 
particularized very artfully, as the reader is pre- 
pared for it by that account which is given of 
him in the beginning of the battle ; though I 
am fatislied your little buftbon readers (who 
have ften that palTage ridiculed in Hudibras) 
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-will not be able to take the beauty of it: for 
which realbn I dare not ib much as quote it. 

* Then ftept a gallant ’fquire forth, 
Wicherington was his name. 

Who faid, I would not have it told 
To Heniy our king for lhame, 

* That e’er my captain fought on 

And I flood looking on.* 

We meet with the fame heroic fentiment in 
Virgil. 

* Nonpudet^ 0 RutuU, cunSis pro talibus mam 
Object are animam ? nutnerone an viribus aqui 

Non /umus~~-~^? j®Nr. rii. 229. 

* Forlhame, Rudliaas, can you bear the fight 
Of one expos’d for all, in fingle fight ? 

Can we before the face of heav’n confefs 
Our courage colder, or our numbers lefs ?* 

Drydbn-. 

What can be more natural, or more moving^ 
than the circumflances in which he defcribes 
the behaviour of thofe women who had loR 
their hufbands on this fatal day ? 

* Next day did many widows come 
Their hufbands to bewail ; 

They wafh’d their wounds in brinilh tears. 

But all would not prevail. 

* Their bodies bath’d in purple blood. 

They bore with them away; 

They kifs’d them dead a thoufand times. 

When they were clad in clay.’ 
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Thus we fee how the thoughts of this poem« 
which naturally arife from the fubjed, are 
always iimple, and ibmetimes exquifitel^ noble f 
that the language is often very founding, and 
that the whole is written with a true poetical 
fpirit. 

If this fong had been written in the Gothic 
manner, which is the delight of all our little 
wits, whether writers or readers, it would not 
have hit the tafte of fo many ages, and have 
plcafed the readers of all ranks and conditions. 
I fhall only beg pardon for fuch a profufion of 
Latin quotations ; which I fhould not have made 
ufe of, but that I feared my own judgment 
would have looked too fingular on fuch a fub- 
jed, had not I fupported it by the pradice and 
authority of Virgil. C ^ 

Drury-lane, May iS- L)ve for Love. Ben by 
Mr. Doggett; Angelica, Mrs. Oldfield; Sir S. Legend, 
Mr. Eftcourt ; Valentine, Mr. Wilks; Scandal, Mr. Booth ^ 
Tattle, Mr. Cibber; Forefight, Mr. Johnfon; Trapland, 
Mr. Norris; Jeremy, Mr. Bowen; Mrs. Forefight, Mrs. 
Rogers; Mrs. Frail, Mrs. Porter; Nurfe, Mrs. Willis; 
Mifs Prue, Mrs. Bicknell. — Sped, in folio. 

' By Addifon, dated from Chelfea, See final note to 

N»7. 
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N" ^5. Saturday, May 26 , 17 n. 


Omtas Anjlifpim decidt colwy et JlatuSt et res, 

Hor. 1 £p, xvii. 23. 

All fortune fitted Arifiippds well. Creech. 

It is with fbme mortification that I fufleicd 
the raillery of a fine lady of my acquaintance, 
for calling, in one of my papers Dorimant a 
clown. She was fb unmerciful as to take advan- 
tage of my invincible taciturnity, and on that 
occafion with great freedom to confider the air, 
the height, the face, the gefturc of him, who 
could pretend to judge fb arrogantly of gallantry. 
She is full of motion, janty and lively in her 
impertinence, and one of thofe that commonly 
pafs, among the ignorant, for perfons who have 
a great deal of humour. She had the play of 
Sir Fopling in her hand, and after fhe had faid 
it was happy for her there was not fb charming 
a creature as Dorimant now living, fhe began 
with a theatrical air and tone of voice to read, by 
way of triumph over me, fbme of his fpeeches. 
‘ ’Tis fhe ! that lovely hair, that eafy fhape, thofe 
wanton eyes, and all thofe melting charms about 
her mouth, which Medley fpoke of ; I’ll follow 
the lottery, and put in for a prize with my friend 
Bellair.* 

* In love the viflors from the vanquilh’d fly; 

They fly that wound, and they purfuc that die.* 

s Spedt. N® 65. 

Ff 


Vot. I. 
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» Then turning over the leaves, ihe reads alter- 
nately, and fpeaks, 

* And you and Loveit to her coft lhall find 
I fiithom all the dq)ths of woniian-kind.* 

Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, continues flie, 
is the pafilage I admire moR, virhere he begins to 
teafe Loveit, and mimic fir Fopling. Oh the 
pretty fatire, in his reiblving to be a coxcomb 
to pleafe, fince noiie and nonfenfe have iiich 
powerful charms. 

* I, that I may focceisfiil prove. 

Transform myfelf to what you love.^ 

Then how like a man of the town, fb wild and 
gay is that! 

* The wile will find a diff’rence in our fate. 

You wed a Woman, I a good efUte.* 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for 
a man of my temper to ofier any oppofition to 
ib nimble a fpeaker as my fair enemy is ; but 
her difcourfe gave me very many refledions, 
when I had left her company. Among others, 
I could not but confider with fbme attention, 
the falfe impreffions the generality (the fair fcx 
more efpecially) have of what fhould be intend- 
ed, when they fay a * fine gentleman;* and could 
not- help revolving that fulled in my thoughts, 
and fettling, as it were, an idea of that charadcr 
in my own imagination. 
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No man ought to have the eileem of the red 
of the world, for any a<^lions which are difa- 
greeaUe to thofe maxims which prevail, as the 
fiandards of behaviour, in the country wherein 
he lives. What is oppofite to the eternal rules of 
reafbn and good fenfe, muft be excluded from 
any place in the carriage of a well-bred man. I 
did not, I confefs, explain myfelf enough on this 
fubje6l, when I called Dorimant a clown, and 
made it an inftance of it, that he called the orange' 
wench. Double Tripe: I lhould have fhewn, 
that humanity obliges a gentleman to give no 
part of human-kind reproach, for what they, 
whom they reproach, may poffibly have in com- 
mon with the moft virtuous and worthy amongfl 
us. When a gentleman fpeaks coarfely, he has 
dreifed himfclf clean to no purpofe. The cloth- 
ing of our minds certainly ought to be resided 
before that of our bodies. To betray in a man’s 
talk a corrupt imagination, is a much greater 
offence againft the cortverfation of gentlemen, 
than any negligence of drels imaginable. But 
this fenfe of the matter is lb far from being 
received among people even of condition, that 
Vocifer even palTes for a fine gentleman. He is 
loud, haughty, gentle, loft, lewd, and oblequious 
by turns, juR as a little underftanding and great 
impudence prompt him at the prefent moment. 
He palTes among the lilly part of our women for 
a man of wit, l^caule he is generally in doubt. 
He contradicts with a Ihiug, and confutes with 
a certain fulficiency, in profeifing fuch and liich 
a thing is above his capacity. What makes his 
character the plealanter is, that he is a profelTed 

Ff 2 
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deluder of women; and becaufe the empty cox- 
comb has no regard to any thing that is of itieif 
facred and inviolable, I have heard an unmarried 
lady of fortune fay. It is a pity fo fine a gentleman 
as Vocifer is fb great an atheift. The crowds 
of fiich inconliderable creatures, that infefl all 
places of aflembling, every reader will have in 
his eye from his own obfervation ; but would it 
not 1^ worth confidering what fort of figure a 
man who fotmed himfelf upon thofe principles 
among us, which are agreeable to the didlates 
of honour and religion, would make in the fa- 
miliar and ordinary occurrences of life? 

I hardly have obferved any one fill his feveral 
duties of life better than Ignotus. All the under 
parts of his behaviour, and fuch as are expofed 
to common obfervation, have their rife in him 
from great and noble motives. A firm and un- 
fhaken expectation of another life makes him 
become this ; humanity and good-nature, forti- 
fied by the fenie of virtue, has the fame efFeCt 
upon him, as the negleCt of all goodnefs has 
upon many others, l^ing firmly eflablifhed in 
all matters of importance, that certain inatten- 
tion which makes men*s aCtions look eafy, ap- 
pears in him with greater beauty: by a thorough 
contempt of little excellencies, he is perfeClly 
mafter of them. This temper of* mind leaves 
him under no neceflity of ftudying his air, and 
he has this peculiar diRinCiion, that his negli- 
gence b unafFeded. 

He that can work himfelf into a pleafure in 
confidering t|iis being as an uncertain one, and 
think to reap an advantage by its difcontinu- 
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ance, is in a fair way of doing all things with a 
graceful unconcern, and a gentleman^like eafe. 
Such a one does not behold his life as a (bort, 
tranfient, perplexing Rate, ntiade up of trifling 
plealures and great anxieties; but ices it in quite 
another light; his griefs are momentary, and his 
joys immortal. Reflet^ion upon death is not a 
gloomy and fad thought of reflgning every thing 
that he delights in, but it is a Ihort night fol- 
lowed by an endlels day. What I would here 
contend for is, that the more virtuous the man 

is, the nearer he will naturally be to the cha- 
ra^er of genteel and agreeable. A man whole 
fortune is plentiful, Ihews an cafe in his counte- 
nance, and confidence in his behaviour, which 
he that is under wants and difficulties cannot 
aifume. It is thus with the Rate of the mind ; 
he that governs his thoughts with the everlaft- 
ing rules of reafon and fenfe, muR have fbme- 
thing fb inexpreilibly graceful in his words and 
aiftions, that every circuraRance muR become 
him. The change of perfons or things around 
him docs not at all alter his fituation, but he Idoks 
difintereRed in the occurrences with which 
others are diRraRed, becaufe the greateR pur- 
pofe of his life is to maintain an indifference 
both to it and all its enjoyments. In a word, 
to be a fine gentleman, is to be a generous and 
a brave man. What can make a man fb much 
in conRant good humour, and fhine, as we call 

it, than to ^ fupported by what can never fad 
him, and to believe that whatever happens- M 
him was the beR thing that could poffibly befas 
him, or elfe He on whom it depends, would 
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not have permitted it to have befallen him at 
all! • R^ 

**• Dniry-lano, May 26. Sir Courtly Nice, or It Can- 
not Sir Courtly, by Mr. Cibber ; Leonora, by Mrs. 
Oldfield; Lord Belleguard, by Mr. Mills; Surly, by Mr. 
Keene ; Hothead, by Mr. Bullock ; Crack, by Mr. Pinketh- 
man ; Teftimony, by Mr. Jt^nfon ; and Violante, by Mrs. 
Bradlhaw.— Sped, in folio. 

Ibidem . — May 29, a comedy, called The Gamefter. The 
Gaincfter, hy Mr. Mills; Hcflor, by Mr. Pack; Sir T. 
Valere, by Mr. Bullock ; The Marquis of Hazard, by Mr. 
Bowen ; Count Cogedie, by Mr. Bullock, jun. ; Lady 
Wealthy, by Mrs. Porter ; Angelica, by Mrs. Bradlhaw ; 
Mrs. Security, by Mrs. Willis; Favourite, by Mrs. Mills; 
and Box-keeper to the Gaming-Table, by Mr. Leigh.— 
Ibidem, 


N®76, Monday, May 38, 1711. 


Ut tu fntwmmt Jic nes Celfe,feremus. 

Hor. 1 £p. viii. 17. 

As you your fortune bear, we will bear you. 

Creech* 

There is nothing fb common as to find a 
man whom in the general obfervation of his 
carriage you take to be of an uniform temper, 
fubjedt to fuch unaccountable ftarts of humour 
and paflion, that he is as much unlike himfelf, 
and differs as much from the man you at firfl: 
thought him, as any two diilinrft perfbns can 
di€er from each other. This proceeds from the 
want of forming fbme law of life to ourfelves. 


^ By Steele. See final note to N**4, or N** 6. 
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or fitting iome notion of thing3 in general, 
which may affed us iti fuch a 'manner as to 
create proper habits both in our minds and 
bodies. The negligence of this leaves us 
expoied not only to an unbeeoming levity in. 
our uiiial converfation, but alfo to the &me 
inftability in our friendihips, intereib, and al-^ 
liances. A man who is but a mere Spedator 
of what pailes around him» and not engaged in 
commerces of any coniideration, is but an ill 
Judge of the fecret motions of the heart of man, 
and by what degrees it is a^luated to make luch 
vifible alterations in the lame perlbn : but at 
the fame time, when a man is no way concern- 
ed in the effed of luch inconliftcncies, in the 
behaviour of men of the world, the fpeculatlon 
muR be in the utmoft degree both diverting 
and inilru^ive ; yet to enjoy fuch obiervations 
in the higheil reliih, he ought to be placed in a 
poll of dire(Rion, and have the dealings of their 
fortunes to them. I have therefore been won- 
derfully diverted with fome pieces of lecret hif- 
tory, which an antiquary, my very good friend, 
lent me as a curiofity. They are memoirs of 
the private life of Pharamond of France. ‘ Pha- 
ramond,’ fays my author, * was a prince of in- 
finite humanity and generofity, and at the lame 
time the moil: pleafant and facetious compa- 
nion of his time. He had a peculiar tafte in 
him, which would have been unlucky in any 
prince but himlclf ; he thought there could be 
no exquilite pleafure in converfation, but among 
equals; and would pleafantly bewail himfelf 
that he always lived in a crowd, but was the 
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only man in France that could never get into 
company. This turn of mind made him delight 
in midnight rambles, attended only with one 
perfon of his bed-chamber. He would in thele 
excurfions get acquainted with men (whole 
temper he had a mind to try) and recommend 
them privately to the particular oblervation of 
his firlt miniller. He generally found himfelf 
neglc<^ed by his new acquaintance as foon as 
they had hopes of growing great ; and uied on 
fuch occailons to remark, that it was a great 
injuflice to tax princes of forgetting themfelves 
in their high fortunes, when there wer4 fo few 
that could with conilancy bear the favour of 
their very creatures.’ My author in thele loofe 
hints has one padage that gives us a very lively 
idea of the uncommon genius of Pharamond. 
He met with one man whom he had put to all 
the uliial proofs he had made of thofe he had a 
mind to know thoroughly, and found him for 
his purpofe. In difeourie with him one day, he 
gave him an opportunity of faying how much 
would fatisfy all his wdfhes. The prince im- 
mediately revealed himfelf, doubled the fum, 
and fpoke to him in. this manner: * Sir, you 
have twice what you delired, by the favour of 
Pharamond ; but look to it, that you are fatis- 
fied with it, for it is the laR you Ihall ever 
receive. I from this moment conlider you as 
mine ; and to make you truly fo, I give you 
my royal word you lhall never be greater or 
lels than you are at prefent. Anfwer me not 
(concluded the prince fmiling), but enjoy the 
fortune 1 have put you id, which is above my 
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own condition ; for you have hereafter nothing 
to. hope or to fear.’ 

His raajefty having thus well chofen and 
bought a friend and companion, he enjoyed 
alternately all the pleafures of an agreeable pri* 
vate man, and a great and powerful monarch. 
He gave himftlf, with his companion, the 
name of the merry tyrant ; for he punilhed his 
courtiers for their inlblence and folly, not by 
any aft of public disfavour, but by humoroully 
praftiiing upon their imaginations. If he ob- 
ierved a man untraftable to his inferiors, he 
would find an opportunity to take fome favour- 
able nbtice of him, and render him infupport- 
able. He knew all his own looks, words, 
and aftions had' their interpretations ; and his 
friend mon^eifr'^Eucrate (for fo he was called) 
having a gre^t fbul without ambition, he could 
communicaite his thoughts to him, and fear 
no artful ufe Wbuld be made of that freedom. 
It was 'no ftnall delight when they were in 
private, to refleft upon all which had pa£ed in 
public. 

Pharamond would often, to fatisfy a vain fool 
of power in his country, talk to him in a full 
court, and with one whifper make him defpife 
all his old friends and acquaintance. He was 
come to that knowledge of men by long obfer- 
vation, that he would profefs altering the whole 
mafs of blood in fome tempers, by thrice ipeak- 
ing to them. As fortune was in his power, he 
- gave himfelf conftant entertainment in manag- 
ing the mere followers of it with the treatment 
they delervcd. He would, by a ikilful caft of 
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his eye, and half a fmile, make two fellows who 
hate^ embrace, and fall upon each other s neckst 
with as much eagernefs, as if they followed 
their real inclinations, and intended to ftifle one 
another. When he was in high good humour,, 
he would lay the feene with Eucrate, and on a 
public night exercife the paihons of his whole 
court. He was plea£.'d to fee an haughty beauty 
watch the looks of the man flie had long de> 
ipifed, from oblervation of his being taken 
notice of by Pharamond ; and the lover conceive 
higher hopes, than to follow the woman he 
was dying for the day before. In a court, 
where men fpeak affe^ion in the ilrongeft 
terms, and diflike in the fainteft, it was a comi- 
cal mixture of incidents to fee dilguifes thrown 
afide in one cafe, and increafed on the other, 
according as favour or difgrace attended the 
relpe<^ive ol^edts of men’s approbation or dif- 
efteem. Pharamond, in his mirth- upon the 
meannefs of mankind, uied to fay, * As he 
could take away a man’s five fenfes, he could 
give him an hundred. The man in dilgrace 
ihall immediately lofe all his natural endow- 
ments, and he that finds favour have the attri- 
butes of an angel.’ He would carry it fo far 
as to fay, * It fhould not be only fb in the opi- 
nion of the lower, part of his court, but the men 
themfclves fhall think thus meanly or greatly 
of themfelves, as they are out, or in the good 
graces of a court.’ 

A monarch who had wit and humour like 
Pharamond, mufl: have pleafures which no man 
clfe can ever have opportunity of enjoying. He 
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gave fortune to none but thofe whom he knew 
could receive it without tranf^rt. He made a 
noble and generous ufe of his obfervations, and 
did not regard his minifters as they were agree- 
able to himielf, but as they were uieful to hi» 
kingdom. By this means, the king appeared 
in every officer of Rate ; and no man had a 
participation of the power, who had not a fimi- 
litude of the virtue of Pharamond ^ R K 


N“ 77. Tuefday, May ap, 1711. 


Non convivere licety nec urbe iota 
^dfquam cji tarn propc tarn proculque nobis. 

Mart. Epig. i. 87. 

What correfpontlence can I hold with you. 

Who are fo near, and yet fo diftant toor 

My friend Will Honeycomb is one of thofe 
fort of men who arc very often abfent in con- 
verfation, and what the French call a reveur 
and a diftrait. A little before our club-time 
laft night, we were walking together in Somer- 
fet gardens, where Will had picked up a fmall 
pebble of fb odd a make, that he faid he would 
prefent it to a friend of his, an eminent vir- 
tuofb. After we had walked fbme time, I 
made a full flop with my face towards the wefl, 
which Will knowing to be my ufual method 
of afking whaFs o’clock, in an afternoon, im- 
mediately pulled out his w'atch, and told me- 
we had feven minutes good. We took a turn 
or two more, when to my great furprife, I faw 

* Sec N‘’84, N"97, &c. * By Steele. Sec N® 6, adf, 

3 
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him fquir away his watch a confiderable way 
into the Thames, and with great iedatenefs in 
his lopks put up the pebble, he had before found, 
in his fob. As I have naturally an averlion to 
much fpeaking, and do not love to be the mef> 
lenger of ill news, elpecially when it comes too 
late to be uiefiil, Tleft him to be convinced of 
his miftake in due time, and continued my walk, 
Tefle^ing on thefe little abfences and diftradtions 
in mankind, and revolving to make them the 
tilled; of a future fpeculation. 

1 was the more confirmed in my defign, when 
I confidered that they were very often blemilhes 
in the charaders of men of excellent fenle ; and 
helped to keep up the reputation of that Latin 
proverb, which Mr. Dryden has tranflated in 
the following lines : 

* Great wit to madnels fure is near ally'd 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide K 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I dif- 
tinguiih a man who is abfent, becaufe he thinks 
of fbmething elfe, from one who is abfent, be- 
caufe he thinks of nothing at all. The latter is 
too innocent a creature to be taken notice of ; 
but the diftradiions of the former may, I believe, 
be generally accounted for from one of thefe 
xeafbns. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on fbme 
particular fcience, which is often the cafe of 
mathematicians and other, learned men; or arc 

' * Nullum magnum ingemum Jim mixtura demenM,'-^ 
Seneca Dc Tranquil. Aninit cap. xv. 
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wholly taken up with fbme violent paffion^ fuch 
as anger/ fear, or love, which ties the mind to 
ibme diftant ol^e^.; or, laftly, thefe diftrad:ions 
proceed from a certain vivacity and ficklenefs in 
a man*s temper, which while it raifes up infinite 
numbers of ideas in the mind, is continually 
puihing it on, without allowing it to refi: on 
any particular image. Nothing therefore is 
more unnatural than the thoughts and concep- 
tions of fuch a man, which are fcklom occa* 
fioned either by the company he is in, or any 
of thoie objects which are placed before him. 
While you fancy he is admiring a beautiful 
woman, it is an even wager that he is fblving a 
pofition in Euclid ; and while you may imagine 
he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far from 
being impoffible, that he is pulling down and 
rebuilding the front of his country-hoiiie. 

At the fame time that I am endeavouring to 
expofe this weaknefs in others, I iliail readily 
confefs that I once laboured under the fame 
infirmity myfelf. The method I took to con- 
quer it was a firm refblution to learn fomething 
from whatever 1 was obliged to fee, or hear. 
There is a way of thinking, if a man can attain 
to it, by which he may ilrike fbmewhat out of 
any thing. I can at prefent obferve thofe itarts 
of good fenie, and ftruggles of unimproved rea- 
fon in the converfation of a clown, with as much 
fatisfa<%ion as the moil: fhining periods of the 
mofi: finifhed orator ; and can make a fhift to 
command my attention at a puppet-fhow or an 
opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I 
always make one of the company I am in ; for 
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though I fay litde myielf, my attention to 
others, and thofc nods of approbation which I 
never 'beilow unmerited, fufficiently (hew that 
1 am among them. ' Whereas Will Honeycomb, 
though a fellow of good (^nfe, is every day doing 
and faying an hundred things, which he after- 
wards confefTes, with a well bred franknefs, 
were ibmewhat mal a proposy and undeiigned. 

I chanced the other day to get into a coftee- 
faouie, where Will was (landing in the midft of 
feveral auditors, whom ^e had gathered round 
him, and was giving them an account of the 
perfbn and character of Moll Hinton"'. My 
appearance before him juft put him in mind of 
me, without making him refiieA that I was 
adually prefent. So that keeping his eyes full 
upon me, to the great furprife of his audience, 
he broke off his firft harangue, and proceeded 
thus : — ^ Why now there’s my friend, (men- 
tioning me by my name) he is a fellow that 
thinks a great deal, but never opens his mouth; 
1 warrant you he is now thrufting his (hort face 
into (bmc coftee-houfe about ’Change. 1 was 
his bail in the time of the Popi(h-plot, when 
he was taken up for a jefuit.’ If he had looked 
on me a little longer, he had certainly deferibed 
me (b particularly, without ever confidering 
what led him into it, that the whole company 
mud necedarily have found me out ; for which 
reafbn, remembering the old proverb, * Out of 
fight out of mind,’ I left the room ; and upon 

* (Tejl me jeme beaute de Lendra* Le Sped. tom. i. 
Ixi. dife. p. 397 , note. 
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meeting him an hour afterwards, was aiked by 
him, with a great deal of good humour, in what 
part of the world 1 lived, that he had not ften 
me theft three dap. 

. Monfieur Bruyere has ^ven us the charafter 
of an abftnt man* with, a great deal of humour, 
which he has puihed to an agreeable extrava- 
gance; with the heads of it 1 ihall conclude my 
preftnt paper. 

* Menalcas (fays that excellent author) comes 
jdown in a morning, opens his door to go out, but 
ihuts it again, becauft he perceives that he has 
his night-cap on ; and examining himftif fur- 
ther, finds that he is but halfrfhaved, that he 
has ftuck his fword on his right fide, that his 
ftockings are about his heels, and that his Ihirt 
is over his breeches. When he is dreflcd he 
goes Ito court, comes into the drawing-room, 
and walking bolt upright under a branch of 
candlefticks, his wig is caught by one of 
them, and hangs dangling in the air. All the 
courriers fall a laughing, but Menalcas laughs 
louder than any of them, and looks about for 
the perlbn that is the jeft of the company. 
Coming down to the court gate he finds a coach, 
which taking for his own, he whips into it: 
and the coachman drives ofiT, not doubting but 
he carries his mafter. As fbon as be flops, 
Menalcas throws himftif out of the coach, 
crofies the court, afcends the ftair-cafc, and 
runs through all the chambers with the greateft 

. " * 0 » pu h ftu Comte de Brancat' — ^Voyez Me- 
nagiana, tom. ii. p. 334, See, Jue Spedmteur, utfi^ra. 
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familiarity; repofes himielf on a couch, and 
fancies himfcif at home. The mailer of the 
houie at lail comes in ; Menalcas rifes to receive 
him, and deilres him to ixt down ; he talks, 
mufes, and then talks again. The gentleman 
of the houie is tired and amazed ; Menalcas is 
no leis ib, but is every moment in hopes that 
his impertinent gueil will at lail end his tedious 
viiit. Night comes on, when Menalcas is 
hardly undeceived. 

* When he is playing at backgammon, he 
calls for a full glafs of wine and water ; it is his 
turn to throw; he has the box in one hand, 
and his glais in the other ; and being extremely 
dry, and unwilling to loie time, he fwallows 
down both the dice, and at the fame time 
throws his wine into the tables. He writes 
a letter, and flings the fand into the ink- 
bottle ; he writes a fecond, and miflakes the 
fiiperfcription. A nobleman receives one of 
them, and upon opening it reads as follows: 
** 1 would have you, honefl Jack, immediately 
upon the receipt of this, take in hay enough to 
ferve me the winter.” His farmer receives the 
other, and is amazed to fee in it, ** My lord, 
I received your grace’s commands, with an 
entire fubmiflion to.” — If he is at an entertain- 
ment, you may fee the pieces of bread conti- 
nually multiplying round his plate. It is true 
the refl of the company vrant it, as well as their 
knives and forks, which Menalcas does not let 
them keep long. Sometimes in a morning he 
puts his whole family in a hurry, and at lafl 
goes out without being able to flay for his coach 
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or dinner, and for that day, you may lee him 
in every part of the town, except the very place 
where he had appointed to be upon a buunels 
of importance. You would often take him 
for every thing that he is not; for a fellow 
quite ftupid, for he hears nothing ; for a fool^ 
for he talks to himlelf, and has an hundred 
grimaces and motions in his head, which are 
altogether involuntary; for a proud man, for 
he looks full upon you, and takes no notice of 
your laluting him. The truth of it is, his 
eyes are open, but he makes no ule of them, 
and neither fees you, nor any man, nor any 
thing elle. He came once from his country- 
houfe, and his own footmen undertook to rob 
him, and fiiccecded. They held a flambeau to 
his throat, and bid him deliver his purfe ; he 
did fb, and coming home told his friends he 
had been robbed; they defired to know the 
particulars, Aik my fervants,” fays Menalcas, 
** for they were with me.” X ®. 

*,* May 31, Drury-lane, The Fair C^aker of Deal. 
The F. Quaker, Mrs. Stantlow ; Com. Flip, Mr^ Leigh ; 
Beau Mizzen, Mr. Pack; Cozen Whiftlebooby, Mr. Norris; 
T. Cagg, Mr. Jolinfon ; D. Hammock, Mr. Penkethman ; 
J. Locker, Mr. Bullock ; B. WhipftafF, Mr. Bowen ; W . 
Swab, Mr. Burkhead; J. Buckett, Mr. Bullock; Arabella, 
Mrs. Bradihaw ; Capt. Worthy, Mr. Booth ; and Rovewcll, 
by Mr. Powell.— Spe(Sl. in folio. 

• By Mr. Euftace Budgell. See Spe£l. Vol. vii. N®555. 
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N° 78. Wednefday, May 30, 1711. 


Cum tails JtSf utlnam mjler ejjest 
Cou’d we but call fo great a genius ours 1 

The following letters are fb plealaiit, that 
1 doubt not but the reader will be as much 
diverted with them as I was. I have nothing 
to do in this day’s entertainment, but taking 
the fentence from the end of the Cambridge 
letter, and placing it at the front of my paper, 
to Ihew the author I wifh him my companion 
with as much earneftneis as he invites me to be 
his. 

* Sir, 

^ 'I SEND you the inclofed, to be 

inferted (if you think them worthy of it) 
in your Spe^tors; in which fo furpriling a 
genius appears, that it is no wonder if all 
mankind endeavours to get fomewhat into -a 
paper which will always live. 

* As to the Cambridge aiFair, the humour 
was really carried on in the way I defcribe it. 
However, you have a full commiilion to put 
out or in, and to do whatever you think fit with 
it. I have already had the fatisfa&ion of feeing 
you take that liberty with fome things I have 
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before ient you. Go on, fir, and profper. Tou 
have the befi; wiflies of, fir. 

Your very afiedionate. 

And obliged humble fervunt^' 

* Mr. Spectator, Cambridge. 

' * You well know it is of great con- 

lequence to clear titles, and it is of importance 
that it be done in the proper leaibn; on which 
account, this is to afiure you, that the club of 
Ugly Faces was infiitued originally at Cam- 
bridge, in the merry reign of king Charles II. 
As in great bodies of men it is not difficult to 
find members enough for fiich a club, fi> (1 
remember) it was then feared, upon their inten- 
tion of dining together, that the hall belonging 
to Clare-hall, (the ugliefi: then in the town, 
though now the neatefi) would not be large 
enough handfbmely to hold the company. In- 
vitations were made to very great numbers, but 
very few accepted them without much diffi- 
culty. One pleaded, that being at Londqp, in 
a bookfeller’s ihop. a lady going by with a great 
belly longed to kifi him. He had certainly 
been -excufed, but that evidence appeared, that 
indeed one in London did pretend Ihe longed 
to kifs him, but that it was only a pickpocket, 

f Probably this was a communication from Mr. Eui 3 en, 
of Trinity college in Cambridge. See Spedt. Vol. vii, 
N® 555. Perhaps the account ot the Lowngers in the firft 
letter received from Cambridge, Spedl. N® 54, was a con- 
tribution from the fame writer, and one of the things with 
which Steele took the liberty here mentioned. See Guard. 
8vo. N® 164, &c. 
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who during his kiiling her ftole away all hia 
money. Another would have got off by a dim> 
pie in his chin ; but it was proved upon him, 
that he had, by coming into a room, made a 
woman mifcariy, and frightened two children 
into fits. A third alleged, that he was taken 
by a lady for another gentleman, who was one 
of the handibmeil in the university : but upon 
enquiry it was found that the lady had anally 
loft one eye, and the other was very much upon 
the decline. A fourth produced letters out of 
the country in his vindication, in which a gen- 
tleman offered him his daughter, who had lately 
fallen in love with him, with a good fortune : 
but it was made appear, that the young lady 
was amorous, and had like to have run away 
with her father s coachman, ib that it was iup- 
pofed, that her pretence of falling in love with 
him, was only in order to be well married. It 
was pleaiant to hear the ftveral ezeufts which 
were made, inlbmuch that fome made as much 
intereft to be exculcd, as they would from lerv- 
ing iheriff; however, at laft the fbciety was 
formed, and proper officers were appointed; 
and the day was fixed for the entertainment, 
which was in venifbn ftalbn. A pleaiant fel- 
low of King’s college (commonly called Crab, 
from his lour look, and the only man who did 
not pretend to get off) was nominated for chap- 
lain ; and nothing was wanting but Ibme one 
to lit in the elbow-chair, by way of prelident, 
at the upper end of the table; and there the 
bulinefs ftuck, for there was no contention for 
fuperiority there. This affair made lb great a 
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noife, that the king, 'who was, then at New- 
market, he£urd of it, and was pleaied merrily 
and gracioufly to fay, ** He could not be there 
himlelf, but he would fend them a brace of 
bucks.” 

' I would defire you, fir, to fet this affair iii 
a true light, that pofterity may not be. milled in 
ib important a point : for when the wile man 
who lhall write your true hiftory lhall acquaint 
the world, that you had a diploma fent from 
the Ugly club at Oxford, and that by virtue of 
it you were admitted into it, what a learned war 
will there he among future critics about the ori- 
ginal of that club, which both univerfities will 
contend fo warmly for? And perhaps Ibme 
hardy Cantabrigian author may then boldly 
affirm, that the word Oxford was an interpo- 
lation of fome Oxonian inftead of Cambridge, 
This affair will be bell adjufted in your life- 
time’ ; but I hope your affeftion to your mother 
will not make you partial to your aunt. 

* T o tell you, fir, my own opinion : Though 
I cannot find any ancient records of any afts of 
the fociety of the Ugly Faces, confidered in a 
public capacity; yet, in a private one, they have 
certainly antiquity on their fide. I am per- 
fiiaded they will hardly give place to the Lowm- 
gers, and the Lowngers are of the fame Hand- 
ing with the univerfity itfelf. 

Though we well know, fir, you want no 
motives to do juftice, yet I am commiffioned 
to tell you, that you are invited to be admitted 
ad ettndem at Cambridge ; and I believe I may 
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venture iafely to deliver this as the wilh of our 
whole univerlity.* 

*#♦ 

To Mr. SPECTATOR. 

* J%e humble Petition o/*WHO and WHICH* 

* Sheweth, 

* That your petitioners being in a 
forlorn and deibtute condition, know not to 
whom we ihould apply ourfelves for relief, 
becauie there is hardly any man alive who hath 
not injured us. Nay, we (peak it with forrow, 
even you youlelf, whom we Ihould iufpeA of 
fuch aj)radibe the laft of all mankind, can 
hardly acquit yourfelf of having given us fbme , 
caufe of complaint. We are defcended of an- 
cient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, till the jack-fprat THAT 
iiipplanted us. How often have we found our- 
felves flighted by the clergy in their pulpits, 
and the lawyers at the bar ? Nay, how often 
have we heard, in one of the moft polite and 
augufl aflemblies in the univerfe, to our great 
mortiheation, thefe words, “That that that 
noble lord urged;” which if one of us had 

*•* An entertainment of mufic, conGfting of a poem, 
The Paffion of Sappho by Mr. Harrifon ; and The Feaft of 
Alexander by Mr Dryden, as fet to mafic by Mr.T. Clay^ 
ton, author of Arfinoe. N. 6. Any mailer or qompoter 
may have any piece of mufic performed by Mr. Clayton’s 
performers, at his houfe in York-buildings, and be rewarded 
as the authors of plays have benefit nights at the playhpnfe.-^ 
Sped, in folio. 
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juilice done, would have founded nobler thus> 
** that WHICH that noble lord urged.” Senates 
themfelves, the guardians of Britilh liberty, 
have degraded us, and preferred THAT to us ; 
and yet no decree Was ever given againfl: us. In 
the very ads of parliament, in which the utmofl: 
right Ihould be done to every body, word, and 
thing, we find ourfelves often either not ufed, 
or ufed one inRead of another. In the firft and 
befl: prayer children are taught, they learn to 
mifufe us: **Our Father which art in hea- 
ven,” fhould be, ** Our Father who art in 
heaven ;” and even a Convocation, after long 
debates, refufed to confent to an alteration of it. 
In our General Confeffion we fay, ** Spare thou 
them, O God, which confeR their faults,” 
which ought to be ** who confefs their faults,” 
What hopes then have we of having jullice 
done us, when the makers of our very prayers 
and laws, and the mofl: learned in all faculties, 
feem to be in a confederacy againfl: us, and our 
enemies themfelves muR be our judges. 

* The Spanifh proverb fays, II fahio tnuda 
con/ciot il necio no ;” i. e. A wife man changes 
his mind, a fool never will. So that we think 
you, fir, a very proper perfon to addrefs to, fince 
we know you to be capable of being convinced, 
and changing your judgment. You are well 
able to fettle this affair, and to you we fubmit 
our caufe. We defire you to affign the butts 
and bounds of each of us; and that for the 
future we may both enjoy our own. We would 
defire to be heard by our counfel, but that we 
fear in their very pleadings they would betray 
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our caufb : beiides, ‘we have been opprefled ib 
many yean, that ‘we can appear no other 'way 
but in forma pauperis. All which xconfidcred, 
we hope you will be pleafed to do that which 
to right and juRice (hall appertain. 

R And your petitioners, &c.* 


1^79. Thurfday, May 31, 1711. 


Oderunt peccare bout virtuth amere. 

Hor. I Ep. xvi. 52. 

The good, for virtue's fake, abhor tu fin. 

Creech, 

I HAVE received very many letters of late 
from my female correlpondents, moft of whom 
are very angry with me for abridging tbeir 
pleafures, and looking feverely upon things in 
themfelves indilferent. But I think they are 
extremely unjuR to me in this imputation. All 
I contend for is, that thole excellencies, which 
are to be regarded but in the fecond place, Riould 
not precede more weighty cbndderations. The 
heart of man deceives him in fpite of the le<Rures 
of half a life Ipent in dilcourfes on the.fubje(Rion 
of paRion ; and 1 do* not know why one may 
not think the heart of woman as unfaithful to 
itfelf. If we grant an equality in the faculties 
of both fcxes, the minds of women are lefs cul- 
tivated with precepts, and confequently may, 

4 By Steele. See final note to N" 5 ; liis other fignature 
T. was probably ufed at times by Mr, T. TickelJ. See 
^"324, and N'’4I0, notes Od finm. 
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without difrelped to them, be accounted more 
liable to illuiion, in cafes wherein natutal incU> 
nation is out of the intereft of virtue. I ihall 
take up my prelent time in commenting upon a 
billet or two which came from ladies, and from 
thence leave the reader to judge whether I am 
in the right or not, in thinking it is poflible line 
women may be miftaken. The following ad« 
drefs leems to have no other defign in it, but to 
tell me the writer will do what ihe pleafes for 
all me. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM young, and very much inclined 
to follow the paths of innocence ; but at the 
fame time, as I have a plentiful fortune, and am 
of quality, 1 am unwilling to refign the plea- 
fures of diftinAion, fome little fatisfadion in 
being admired in general, and much greater in 
being beloved by a gentleman, whom I defign to 
make my hulband. But I have a mind to put 
off entering into matrimony till another winter 
is over my head, which (whatever, mufty fir, 
you may think of the matter) I defign to pafs 
away in hearing mufic, going to plays, vifiting, 
and all other fatisfaftions which fortune and 
youth, proteded by innocence and virtue, can 
procure for. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant^ 

M.T. 

* My lover does not know I like him, there- 
fore having no engagements upon me, I think 
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to {hiy and know whether I may like any one 
clfe better.* 

I have heard Will Honeycomb fay, * A wo- 
man ieldom writes her mind but in her poft- 
icript.* 1 think this gentlewoman has fuffici- 
ently difcovered hers in this. 1 will lay what 
wager ihe pleafes againft her prelent favourite, 
and can tell her, that Ihe will like ten more 
before Ihe is fixed, and then will take the worR 
man ihe ever liked in her life. There is no 
end of aiFe<Rion taken in at the eyes only ; and 
you may as well fatisfy thofe eyes with ieeing, 
as controul any pailion received by them only. 
It is from loving by fight, that coxcombs lb 
frequently fucceed with women, and very often 
a young lady is bellowed by her parents to a 
man who weds her as innocence itfelf, though 
Ihe has, in her own heart, given her approbation 
of a difierent man in every afiembly Ihe was in 
the whole year before. What is wanting among 
women as well as among men, is the love of 
laudable things, and not to rcR only in the for- 
bearance of fuch as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light 
imagination is Eudofia ! Eudofia has all the arts 
of life and good-breeding with lb much eale, 
that the virtue of her condudl looks more like 
inllin<R than choice. It is as little difficult to 
her to think jullly of perlbns and things, as it 
is to a woman of different accomplilhments to 
move ill or look auk ward. That which was, 
at firll, the effeA of inffruflion, is grown into 
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an habit ; and it would be as hard for Eudoiia 
to indulge a wrong fuggeftion of thought, as it 
would be to Flavia, the fine dancer, to come into 
a room with an unbecoming air. 

But the mifappreheniions people themfelves 
have of their own Rate of mind, is laid ^own 
with much difcerning in the following letter, 
which is but an extra<^ of a kind epiftle from 
my charming miftrefs HecatiiTa, who is above 
the vanity of external beauty, and is the better 
judge of the perfedlions of the mind. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I WRITE this to acquaint you, that 
very many ladies, as well as myfelf, fpend many 
hours more than we uled at the glafs, for want 
of the female library, of which you promifed us 
a catalogue. I hope, iir, in the choice of authors 
for us, you will have a particular regard to 
books of devotion. What they are, and how 
many, muil be your chief care ; for upon the 
propriety of fuch writings depends a great deal. 

1 have known thole among us w'ho think, if 
they every morning and evening fpend an hour 
in their clolet, and read over lb many prayers in 
fix or feven books of devotion, all equally non- 
fenfical, with a fort of warmth, (that might as 
well be railed by a glals of wine, or a dram of 
citron) they may all the reft of their time go on 
in whatever their particular paftion leads them 
to. The beauteous Philautia, who is (in your 
language) an idol, is one of thefe votaries ; Ihc 
has a very pretty furniihed clolet, to which Ihe 
retires Rt her appointed hours. — This is her dref- 
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iing-room, as well as chapel ; ihe has conllantly 
before her a large looking-glafs ; and upon -the 
table, according to a very witty author, 

** Together lie her prayer-book and paint, 

Ac once t’improve the (inner and the faint.” 

* It mud be a good fcene, if one could be 
prefent at it, to fee this idol by turns lift up her 
eyes to heaven, and deal glances at her own 
dear perfon. It cannot but be a pleating con- 
fli<d between vanity and humiliation. When 
you are upon this fubje<d, choofe books which 
elevate the mind above the world, and give a 
pleating indifference to little things in it. For 
want of fuch indru 6 lions I am apt to believe (9 
many people take it in their heads to be ful- 
len, crofs, and angry, under pretence of being 
abdraded from the aftiiirs of this life, when at 
the fame time they betray their fondnefs for 
them by doing their duty as a talk, and pouting 
and reading good books for a week together. 
Much of this I take to proceed from the indif* 
cretion of the books themfelves, whofe very 
titles of weekly preparations, and fuch limited 
godlinels, lead people of ordinary capacities into 
great errors, and raife in them a mechanical re- 
ligion, entirely didind from morality. I know 
a lady ib given up to this fort of devotion, 
that though (he employs tix or eight hours of 
the twenty-four at cards, (he never mities one 
condant hour of prayer, for which time another 
holds her cards, to which (he returns with no 
little anxioufnefs till two or three in the morn- 
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ing. AH thefe a<fts are but empty ihows^ and, 
as it were, compliments made to virtue ; the 
mind is all the while untouched with any true 
pleafure in the purfuit of it. From hence I pre- 
fume it arifes, that fo many people call them- 
felves virtuous, from no other pretence to it but 
an abfence of ill. There is Dulciamara the 
moft infolent of all creatures to her friends and 
domcftics, upon no other pretence in nature, 
but that (as her filly phrafe is) “ no one can fay 
black is her eye.” She has no fecrets, forfooth, 
which Ihould make her afriud to fpcak her mind, 
and therefore Ihe is impertinently blunt to all 
her acquaintance, and unieafonably imperious to 
all her family. Dear fir, be pleafed to put fuch 
books into our hands, as may make our virtue 
more inward, and convince fome of us, that in 
a mind truly virtuous, the fcorn of vice is always 
accompanied with the pity of it. This and other 
things are impatiently expefted from you by our 
whole lex; among the reft by. Sir, 

Your moft humble lervant. 

R^ B. D.’ 

' By Steele. See final notes to N° 6, anil N“ 344, on 
Steele’s fignatuies R and T . 
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N® 8o. Friday, June I, ijti. 


Ceebm non animum nnitant qtd tram mare currmt, 

Hor. I £p. xi. 27. 

Thofe that beyond*fea go, will ladly find, 

They change their climate only, not their mind. 

Creech. 

In the year 1688, and on the fame day of 
that year, were bom in Cheapiide, London, 
two females of exquifite feature and fhape ; the 
oiie we fhall call Brunetta, the other Phillis. 
A clofe intimacy between their parents made 
each of them the firft acquaintance the other 
knew in the world. They played, dreffed ba- 
bies, a^led vifitings, learned to dance and make 
curtlies together. They were infeparable com- 
panions in all the little entertainments their 
tender years were capable of : which innocent 
happineis continued until the beginning of their 
fifteenth year, when it happened that Phillis 
had an head drefs on, which became her fb very 
well, that inftead of being beheld any more with 
pleafure for their amity to each other, the eyes 
of the neighbourhood were turned to remark 
them with comparifbn of their beauty. They 
now no longer enjoyed the eale of mind and 
pleafing indolence in which they were formerly 
happy, but all their words and actions were 
mifinterpreted by each other, and every excel- 
lence in their fpcech and behaviour was looked 
upon as an acl of emulation to furpafs the other. 
Thefe beginnings of difinclination fbon improved 
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into a formality of behaviour, a general coldnefs, 
and by natural iteps into an irreconcilable ha« 
tred. 

Thefe two rivals for the reputation of beau^, 
were in their ftature, countenance, and mien io 
very much alike, that if you were fpeaking of 
them in their abience, the words in which you 
defcribed the one muft give you an idea of the 
other. They were hardly diftinguilhable, you 
would think, when they were apart, (hough 
extremely different when together. What made 
their enmity the more entertaining to all the reff 
of their fex was, that in detradion from each 
other, neither could fall upon terms which did 
not hit herfelf as much as her adverfary. Their 
nights grew refflefs with meditation of new 
dreffes to outvie each other, and inventing new 
devices to recal admirers, who obferved the 
charms of the one rather than thofe of the other, 
on the laft meeting. Their colours failed at 
each other’s appearance, flulhed with plealiire 
at the report of a difadvantage, and their coun- 
tenances withered upon inftances of applaufe. 
The decencies to which women are obliged, 
made thefe virgins ftifle their refentment fo far 
as not to break into open violences, while they 
equally fuffered the torments of a regulated an- 
ger. Their mothers, as it is ufual, engaged in the 
quarrel, and fupported the feveral pretenfions 
of their daughters with all that ill-cholen fort 
of expence which is common with people of 
plentiful fortunes and mean tafte. The girls 
preceded their parents like queens of May, in 
all the gaudy colours imaginable, on every 
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Sunday to church, and were cxpofed to the 
examination of the audience for fiiperiority of 
beauty. 

During thb conRant Rruggle it happened, 
that Phillis one day at public prayers fmote the 
heart of a gay WcR Indian, who appeared in all 
the colours which can affed an eye that could 
not diRinguiih between being £ne and tawdry. 
This American, in a fummer>iiland fuit, was 
too fhining and too gay to be refiRed by Phillisj 
and too intent upon her charms to be diverted 
by any of the laboured attracRions of Brunetta. 
Sooti after, Brunetta had the mortification to 
fee her rival difpofed of in a wealthy marriage, 
while fhe was only addrcRed to in a manner that 
ihewed fhe was the admiration of all men, but 
the choice of none. Phillis was carried to the 
habitation of her fpoufe in Barbados s. Brunetta 
had the ill-nature to enquire for her by every 
opportunity, and had the misfortune to hear of 
her being attended by numerous Raves, fanned 
into flumbers by fucceilive bands of them, and 
carried from place to place in all the pomp of 
barbarous magnificence. Brunetta could not 
endure thefe repeated advices, but employed all 
her arts and charms in laying baits for any of 
condition of the fame iRand, out of a mere am- 
bition to confront her once more before . Rie 
died. She at laR fucceeded in her deRgn, and 
was taken to wife by a gentleman whole eRate 
was contiguous to that of her enemy's hufband. 
It would be endlefs to enumerate the many oc- 
cafions on which thefe irreconcilable beauties 
laboured to excel each other ; but in procefs of 
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time it happened, that a ihip put into the iiland 
coniigned to a friend of Phillis, \irho had direc- 
tions to give her the refiifal of all goods for 
apparel, before Brunette could be alarmed of 
their arrival. He did ib, and Phillis was drefled 
in a few days in a brocade more gotgeoiis and 
coftly than had ever before appeared iii that 
latitude. Brunetta langiiifhed at the light, and 
could by no means come up to the bravery of 
her antegonift. She communicated her anguilh 
of mind to a faithful friend, who by an intereft 
in the wife of Phillis's merchant, procured a 
remnant of the lame lilk for Brunette. Phillis 
took ptins to appear in all public places where 
ihe was fure to meet Brunette ; Brunette was 
now prepared for the inliilt, and came to a public 
ball in a plain black lilk mantua, attended by a 
beautiful negro girl in a petticoat of the fame 
brocade with which Phillis was attired. This 
drew the attention of the whole company, upon 
which the unhappy Phillis fwooned away, and 
was immediately conveyed to her houfe. As 
loon as Ihe came to herlelf, Ihe fled from her 
hufband's houle, went on board a Ihip in the 
road, and b now landed in inconlblable delpair 
at Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may 
perhaps be a relief to the reader to perufe the 
following. expolbilation : 


VoL. I. 


Hh 
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TO Mr. SPECTATOR. 

' Jufi rmor^rance of affronted THAT. 

* Though I deny not the petition of Mr. 
WHO and WHICH, yet you mould not fuller 
them to be rude, and to call honeft people 
names: for that hears very hard on fome of 
thofe rules of decency which you are juftly 
famous for eilabliihing. They may find fault, 
and correal fpeeches in the fenate, and at the 
bar, but let them try to get themfelves fo often 
and with fb much eloquence repeated in a fen* 
tence, as a great orator doth frequently introduce 
me. 

* My lords! (fays he) with humble fubmif- 
fion. That That I fay is this ; That, That That 
gentleman has advanced, is not That, That he 
ihould have proved to your lordfhips. Let 
thole two queuionary petitioners try to do thus 
with their Who’s and their Whiches. 

* What great advantage was I of to Mr* Dry- 
den in his Indian Emperor, 

** You force me ftill to anfwer you in That,” 

to fumiih out a rhyme to Morat ? And what a 
poor figure would Mr. Bayes have made with- 
out his ** Egad and all That !” How can a ju- 
dicious man diftinguifh one thing from another, 
without laying “ This here,” or “That there?” 
And how can a Ibber man, without ufing the 
expletives of oaths, (in which indeed the rakes 
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and bullies have a great advantage over others) 
make a dilcourle of any tolerable length, with- 
out ** That is;” and if he be a very grave man 
indeed, without ** That is to lay ?” And how 
inftruAive as well as entertaining are thole ufual 
exprcdions in the mouths of great men, “ Such 
things as That,” and The like of That.” 

** I am not againlt reforming the corruptions 
of Ipeech you mention, and own there are pro- 
per feafons for the introduction of other words 
betides That; but I fcorn as much to fupply the 
place of a Who or a Which at every turn, as 
they are unequal always to till mine; and I 
expeCt good language and civil treatment, and 
hope to receive it for the future ; That, That I 
lhall only add b. That I am. 

Yours, 

R‘. . THAT.’ 

* By Steele. See final notes to N° 5 , and N° 324* on R 
and T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For the benefit of Mr. Elrington and Mrs. Mills, at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, May 29, a comedy called THE 
GAMESTER. The part of the Gamefter by Mr. Mills; 
He 61 or by Mr. Pack ; Sir Thomas Valere by Mr. Bullock ; 
the Marquis of Hazard by Mr. Bowen ; Count Cogdie by 
Mr. Bullock, jun. ; Lady Wealthy by Mrs. Porter; Angelica 
by Mrs. Bradfhaw ; Mrs. Security by Mrs. Willis ; Favourite 
by Mrs. Mills ; Boxkeeper to the Gaming Table by Mr. Leigh. 
— Sped in folio, N® 77. 

For the benefit of Commodore Flip, alias Leigh, at the 
Theatre-royal in Drury-lane, May 31, a comedy called THE 
FAIR ^^AKER OF DEALE. The Fair Quaker by 
Mrs. Santlow; Commodore Flip by Mr. Leigh; BeauMizen 

Hh2 
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by Mf. Padt ; Coxen Whiftlebooby by Mr. Nwris; Tom 
Cagg by Mr. Johnfon ; Dick Hammock by Mr. Pinkethman ; 
JacK Locker by Mr. Bullock ; Arabella W Mra. Bradfhaw ; 
Rimaby Whipftaff by Mr. Bowen Will Swab by Mr. Burk- 
head ; Jeremy Bucket by Mr. Bullock, jun. ; Worthy by 
Mr. Bo^: Rovewell by Mr. Powell.— >SpeA. in folio, 
N*79- 
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Abigails (male) in ftihioQ among the ladSes* Number ee. 

Abfence in conveifation, a remarkable inftance of it in Will 
Honeycomb, N. 77. ^ The occafion of this abfence, itid. 
and means to conquer it, ibid. The charad^r of an abfimt 

. man, out of Bruyere, ibid. 

Acrollick, piece 01 falfe wit, divided into fltnple and com- 
pound, N. 60. 

A€t of deformity, for the ufe of the ugly club, N. 17. 

Advertifements of an Italian chirurgeon, N. aa. From St. 
James's coffee-houfe, 34. From a gentlewoman that teaches 
birds to fpeak, 36. From another that is a fine fiefli- 
painter, 41. 

Advice ; no order of perfons too confiderable to be advifed, 
N. 34 * 

Afiedlation, a greater enemy to a fine fiice than the fmall-poz, 
N. 33. it deforms beauty, and turns wit into abfurdity, 38. 
The original of it, ibid, found in the wife man as well as 
the coxcomb, ibid, the way to get clear of it, ibid. 

Age rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how contemned by the Athe- 
nians, and refpe^ed by the Spartans, ibid. 

Alexander the Great, wry necked, 39. 

Ambition never fatisfied, N. 37. 

Americans, their opinion of fouls, N. 56. exemplified in a 
vifion of one of their countrymen, lAV. 

Ample (lady) her uneafineis, and the reafon of it, N. 32. 

Anagram, what, and when firft produced, N. 60. 

Andromaclie, a great fox-hunter, N. 57. 

April (the firft of) the merrieft day in the yrar, N. 47. 

Aretine made all the princes of Europe his tributaries, 23. 

Arietta, her charadler, N. ii. her fable of the lion and the 
roan, in anfwer to the ftory of the Ephefian matron, ibid. 
her ftory of Inkle and Yanco, ibid. 

Ariftotle, nis obfervation upon the lambic verfe, N. 31 ; upon 
^o, 42. 

Hrll mufical opera on the Englilh ft 3 g 9 » N. 16. 


tragedies, 
Arfinoe, thi 
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Avarice, the ori|pnal of it, N. 55. Operates with luxury, 
ihid. at war with luxury, ibid, its officers and adherents, 
ibid, comes to an agreement with luxury, ibid. 

Audiences at prefent void of common fenle, N> 13. 

Aurelia, her character, N. 15* 

Author, the neceffity of his leaders beine acquainted with his 
iize, complexion, and temper, in order to read his works 
with pleahire, N. l. his opinion of his own performances, 
4. The exp^ent made ufc of by thofe that write for the 
ftage, 51. 

Bacon, (fir Francis) his companion of a book w'ell written, 
N. 10. his obfervation upon envy, 19. 

Bags of money, a hidden transformation of them into fiicks 
and paper, N. 3. 

Baptifi Lully, bis prudent management, N. 29. 

Bawdry, never writ but where there is a dearth of invention, 
N.ji. 

Beaver, the haberdalher, a great politician, N. 49. 

Beauties when plagiaries, N. 4. The true fecret how to im- 

S rove beauty, 33. then the mod charming when heightened 
y virtue, ibid. 

Bell, (Mr.) his ingenious device, N. 28. 

Bell-Savage, its etymology, N. 28. 

Birds, a cage full for the opera, N. 5. 

Biters, their bufinefs, N. 47. 

Blackmore (fir Richard) his obfervations, N. 6. 

Blanks of fociety, who, N. so. 

Blank veiie proper for tragedy, N. 39. 

Bohours, (monfieur) a great critic among the French, N. 62, 
Bouts Rimez, what, N. 60. 

Breeding, fine breeding diftinguilhed from good, N. 66, 
Britifh uidies diftinguimed from the Pi£b, N, 41, 

Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, N. 80, 

Bruyere, (monfieur) his charadler of an abfent man, N. 77. 
Bullock and Norris, difiierently habited, prove great helps to 
■ a filly play, N. 44. 

Butts drferilied, N.47. the qualification of a butt, ibid. 

Cjesar (Julius) his behaviour to Catullus, who had put him 
into a lampoon, N. 23. 

Caligula, his wiih, N. 16. * 

Camilla, a true woman in one particular, N. 13* 

Carbuncle, (Dr,) his dya> what, N, 32, 
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Cenfor offman waies, an o£Eicer to be creAed, N. x 5 . 

Charles I. a famous pidure of that prince, N.58. 

Chevy Chafe, the Spedator’s examen of it, N. 70. 74. 
Chronogram, a piece of felfe wit, N. 60. 

Cicero, a ponder, N.61. The entertunment found in his 
philofophic writings, ibid. 

Clarinda, an idol, in what manner worlhipped, N. 73. 
Cleanthe, her ftory, N. 15. 

Clergyman, one of the Spedator s dub, N. 2. 

Clergy, a threefold divifion of them, N. ai. 

CluK noaurnal affemblies fo calW, N. 9. Several names 
of clubs, and their originab, ibid. &c. Rules piefcribed 
to be obferved in the Two-penny club, ibid. An account 
of the Ugly club, 17. The Sighing dub, 30. T^ ^nge- 
glove club, ibid. The Amorous club, tbtd. The Hebdoma- 
dal club’ feme account of the members of that club, 43. 
and of the Everlafting club, 72. The club of Ugly 
Faces, 78. The difficulties met with m ereding that 

dub, ibid. XT 

Commerce, the extent and advantage of it, N. 69. 
Confeioufnefs, when called Affedalion, N.38. 

Converfation moft ftraitened in numerous affemblies, N.68. 
Coquettes, the prefent numerous race, to what owing, N. 66. 
C^erley, (fir Roger de) a member of the Spedator s club, 
his dirader, N. 2- His opinion of men of fine parts, 6 . 
Courtiers habit, on what occafions hieroglyphical, 64. 

Cowley abounds in mixt wit, N. 62. 1 u 

Crab, of King’s college in Cambridge, chaplain to the dub of 

Ugly Faces, N. 78. , • -vr « 

Credit,^ a beautiful virgin, her fituation and equipage, N.3. 

a great valetudinarian, tbid. x-wJCsrr.. 

Crob (mifs) wanted near half a ton of being as 

as madam VanBrilket, a great beauty m the Low coun- 
tries, N. 32. 

Dancing, a difeourfe on it, defended, N.67. _ 

Death, the time and manner of our death not known to us, 

N. 7. _ _ 

Deformity, no caufc of fhame. ^* 7 ; . g 

Delight and furprife, properties effential to wit, N. 62. 

Dignitaries of the law, who, N.2i. 

Divorce, what efteemed to be a juft . j * 

Donne, (Dr.) his defcription ofhis m.ftrefs, N.41. 

Drydcn^ his definition of wit cenfured, N. 62 . 
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Dull fcilo\vs» who, N.43. their emjuiries are not for infor-- 
ination, but exercife, ibid. Naturally turn their heads to 
politics, or poetry, 'tb\d. 

Dutch more polite than the Englifh in their buildings, and 
monuments of their dead, N. 26. 

Dyer, the news writer, an Ariflotle in politics, N.43. 

Envy: the ill ftate of an envious man, N. 19. His relief, 
ih'uL The way to obtain his favour, th'id. 

Ephefian matron, the ftory of her, N. 11. 

Epiiletus, his obfervation upon the female fex, N. 53. 

Epigram on Hecatifla, N. 52. 

Epitaphs, the extravagance of fomc, and modefty of others, 
N. 26. An epitaph written bv Ben Jonfon, 33. 

Equipages, the iplendor of them in France, N. 15. A great 
temptation to tlic female fex, ibid. 

Elhcrege, (iir George) author of a comedy called She would 
if Ihe could, reproved, N.51. 

Kubulus, his charadlcr, N.49. 

Eucrate, tlie favourite of Pharaniond, N.76. 

Eudofia, her behaviour, N.79. 

Fable of the lion and the man, N.it. Of the children 
and frogs, 23. Of Jupiter and the countryman, 25. 

Frilfchcod (the goddefs of) N. 63. 

Falfe wit, the region of it, N.25. 

Falftatf (iir John) a famous butt, N.47. 

Fame, generally coveted, N.73. 

Fafhion, the force of it, N.64. 

I'Var of death often mortal, N. 23. 

Fine gentlemen, a character frequently mifapplied by the fair 
fex, N.75. 

Flutter, (Sir F'opling) a comedy ; fomc remarks upon it, 

i\.65. 

Fools, great plenty of them the firftday of April, N. 47. 

Freeport (fir Andrew) a member of the Spedlator’s club, 
N. 2. 

French poets, wherein to be imitated by the Englifh, N.45. 

Friendliiip, the great heiielu of it, N. 68. I'he medicine of 
life, ibid. The qualihcations of a good friend, ibid. 

Gallantry *, wherein true gallantry ought to confift, 
N. 7. 

Gaper ; the fign of the gaper frequent in Amderdam, 47. 



INDEX. 

Ghofts warned out of the playhoufe, N.36. the appearance 
of a ghoft of great ef&cacy on an EngU(h theatre} N. 44. 

Gof[)el gollips deferibed, N . 46. 

Goths in poetry, who, N. 62. 

Handkerchief, the great machine for moving pity in a 
tragedy, N.44. 

I lappiiiefs (true) an enemy to pomp and noife, N. 15. 

Hard words ought not to be pronounced right by well-bred 
ladies, N.45. 

Heroes in an Englifli tragedy generally lovers, N. 40. 

Hobbs (Mr.) his obfervations upon laughter, N.47. 

Honeycomb, (Will) his charadler, N. 2. his difeourfe with 
the Spc6lator in the playhoufe, N.4. his adventure with a 
Pi£l. N. 41. Throws his watch into the Thames, N. 77. 

Human nature, the fame in all reafonable creatures, N. 70. 

Honour to be deferibed only by negatives, N. 35. thegenea- 
logy of true honour, ibid, and of falfe, ibid. 

Iambic vcvfc the moft proper for Greek tragedies, N. 39. 

James, how poliflicd by love, N. 71. 

idiots, in great requeft in moft of the German courts, N.47. 

Idols, who of the fair fex fo called, N. 73. 

Impudence gets the better of modefty, N. 2. An impudence 
committed by the eyes, N. 20. The definition of Englifti, 
Scotch, and Irilh impudence, ibid. 

Indian kings, fome of their obfervations during their ftay here, 
N . 50. 

indiferetion, more hurtful than ill-nature, N. 23. 

Injuries how to be meafured, N. 23. 

Inkle and Yarico, their ftory, N. if. 

Innocence, and notquality, an exemption from reproof, N.34. 

Jonfon (Ben) an epitaph written by him on a lady, N.33. 

Italian writers, florid and wordy, N. 5. 

Kimbow (Tho.) ftates his cafe in a letter to the Spcdlator, 
N.24. 

Kifling-danccs cenfured, N. 67- 

I-ady's library deferibed, N.37. 

Lastitia and Daphne, llicir ftory, N-33- 

Lam[xx>ns written by people that cannot fpcll, N.16. witty 
lam|X)ons inflid wounds that are incurable, N. 23. the inhu- 
man barbarity of the ordinary fcribbicrs of lampoons, ibid. 



INDEX. 

Larvati, who fo called amM» the ancients, N.32. 

Lath (’Squire) has a good efrate which he would part widial 
for a pair of legs to his mind, N. 32. 

Laughter, (immMerate) a fign of pride, N. 47. the provo- 
cations to it, ibid. 

Lawyers, divided into the peaceable and litigious, N. 2i. 
both forts defcribed, ibid. 

King Lear, a tragedy, fu£fers in the alteration, N. 40. 

Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy, N. 39. 

Learning ought not to claim any merit to itlelf, but upon the 
application of it, N. 6. 

Leonora, her cbarader, N. 37. The delcription of her 
country-feat, ibid. 

Letters to the Spe£btor; complaining of the mafquerade, 
N. 8. from the opera lion, N. 14. from the under fexton of 
Covent-garden patifli, ibid, from the undertaker of the 
mafquerade, ibid, from one who had been to fee the opera 
of Rinaldo, and the puppet-fhow, ibid, from Charles Lillie, 
N. 16. from the prefident of the Ugly club, N. 17. from 
S. C. with a complaint againft the ftarers, N.20. fromTho. 
Prone, who a£ied the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. 
Tofts, N. 22. from William Serene, and Ralph Simple, ibid, 
from an ador, ibid, from king Latinus, ibid, from Tho. 
Kimbow, N. 24. from Will Faihion to his would-be 
acquaintance, ibid, from Mary Tuefday on the fame fubjefi, 
ibid, from a valetudinarian to the Speflator, N. 25. from 
fome perfons to the Spedator’s clergyman, N 27. from one 
who would be infpedtor of the fign-pofls, N. .^8. from 
the mafter of the fliow at Chari ng-crofs, ibid, from a 
member of the Amorous club at Oxford, N.30. from a 
member of the Ugly club, N.32. from a gentleman to fuch 
ladies as are prbfeffed beauties, N. 33. to the SpeAator 
from T.D. containing an intended regulation of the Play- 
houfe, N. 36. from the playhoufe thunderer, ibid, from 
the Spe^tor to an aSk&td very witty man, N. 38. from 
a married man with a complaint that his wife painted, N. 
41. from Abraham Froth, a member of the Hebdomadal 
meeting in Oxford, N. 43. from a hulband plagued with 
a gofpd-goffip, N.46. from an ogling -mafter, tbid. from 
the Spefbtor to the prefident and fellows of the Ugly club, 
N. 48. from Hecatifla to the Spe^tor, ibid, from an old 
beau, ibid, from Epping, with fome account of a company 
of ftrollers, ibid, from a lady compldiniiig of a paflage in 
the Funeral, N. 51. from Hugh Goblin, prefident of the 
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Ugly daily N. 5a. from Q. R. concerning laughter, ihid, 
the Spedator’s anfw^, Wid. from R. B. to the Spe^tor, 
with a propofal relating to the education of lovers, N. 53. 
from A.nna Bella,^ thid. from a fplenetic gentleman, ibid. 
from a reformed Starer, compliuning of a Peeper, tbtd. from 
king Latinos, ibid, from a gentleman at Cambridge, con- 
taining an account of a new fedt of philofopheis called 
Lowngers, N. 54. from Celiraene, N. 66. from a father 
complaining of the liberties taken in country-dances, ibid. 
from James to Betty, N. yi. to the Spe^tor, from the 
Ugly club at Cambridge N. 78. from a whimfical young 
lady, N. 79. from B. D. defiring a catalogue of books for 
the female library, ibid. 

Letter-dropper of antiquity, who, N. 59. 

Library, a lady’s library deferibed, N.37. 

Life, the duration of it uncertain, N. 27. 

Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, N.41, 

Lion in the Haymarket occafioned many conjedlures in the- 
town, N. 13. very gentle to the SpeAator, 

London, an emporium for the whole earth, N. 69. 

Love, the general concern of it, N. 30. 

Love of the world, our hearts mifledhy it, N. 27. 

Luxury, what, N.53. attended often with avarice, a 
fable of thofe two vices, ibid. 

Lowngers, a new fe*^ of philofophers in Cambridge. 54. 

Man, a fociable animal, N. 9. The lofs of public and private 
virtues owing to men of parts, N. 6. 

Mafquerade, a complaint againft it, N. 8. The defign of 
it, ibid. 

Mazarine (Cardinal) his behaviour to Quillet, who had re- 
fle£led upon him in a poem, N. 23. 

Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 69. 

Mixt wit deferibed, N. 62. 

Mixt communion of men and fpirits in Paradife, as deferibed 
by Milton, N. 12. 

Mode, on what it ought to be built, N.6. 

Modefty the chief ornament of the fair fex, N.6. 

Moliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N. 70. 

Monuments in Weftminfter-abbey examined by the Spedlator, 
N. 26. 

Mourning, the method of it confidcred, N. 64. Who the 
greateft mourners, ibid. 



INDEX. 

Malic banilhed by Plato out of his coinmonweaIth| JN. iS. 
Of a relative nature, N. ag. 

Neighbourhoods, of whom conGIling, N. 49. 

Newberry, (Mr.) his rebus, N. 59. 

New river, a ^rojed of bringing it into the playhoufe, 5. 
Nicolini, (fignior) his voyage on pafteboard, N. 5. Hiscom- 
bat with a lion, N. 13. Why thought to be a lham one, 
ibid. An excellent anor, ibid. 

Oatbs, (Dr.) a favourite with fome party ladies, N. 57. 
Ogler, the complete ogler, N. 46. 

Old maids generally fuperliitious, N. 7. 

Old tellament in a periwig, N. 58. 

Opera, as it is the prefent entertainment of the Englilh Ibge, 
conGdered, N. 5. The proerefs it has made on our theatre, 
N. 18. Some account of the French opera, N. 29. 

Otway commended and cenfured, N. 39. 

Overdo, a juGice at Epping, ofliended at the company of ftrol- 
lers for playing the part of Clodpate, and making a mockery 
of one of the quorum, N. 48. 

Oxford fcholar, his great difcovery in a colFee-houfe, N. 46. 

Painter and tailor often contribute more than the poet to the 
fuccels of a tragedy, N. 42. 

Parents, their taking a liking to a particular profeGion, often 
occaGons their fons to miicarry, N. 21. 

Parties crept much into the converfation of the ladies, N. 57. 

IVirty-zeal very bad for the face, ibid. 

Particles, Englilh, the honour done to them in the late operas, 
N. 18. 

PalGons, theconqueftof them a difficult talk, N. 71. 

Peace, fome ill confequences of it, N. 45. 

Peepers deferibed, N. 

Pharamond, memoirs oi his private life, N. 76. Ilis great 
wifdom, ibid. 

Philautb, a great votaiy, N. 79. 

Philofophy, the ufe of it, N. 7. laid to be brought by Socrates 
down from heaven, N. 10. 

Phyfician and furgeon, their different employment, N. 16. 
Ihe phyGcians a formidable body of men, N. 21. compared 
to the Britilh army in Csfar’s time, 'd>id. Their way of 
converting one diltempcr into another, N. 23. 
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Pl£U, what women fo called, N. 41. No faith to be kept 
with them, ihid. 

Pink«thman to perfonate King Porus on an elephant, N. 31. 

Players in Drilry-lane, their intended regulations, N. a6. 

Poems in piaure, N. 58. ^ 

Poet, (Englilh) raproved, N. 39. N.40. their artifices, N. 44. 

Poetefles, (Englim) wherein remarkable, N. 51. 

Powell, (fenior) to aa Alexander the Great on a dromedary, 
N. 31. His artifice to raife a clap, N. 40. 

Powell, (junior) his great (kill in motions, N. 14. His per- 
formance referred to the opera of Rinaldo and Armida, ibid, 

Praife, the love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 

Pride, a great enemy to a fine face, N. 33. 

Profeffions, the three great ones overburdened with praai- 
tioners, N. 31. 

Projeaor, a fliort defeription of one, N. 31. 

Profper (Will) an honeft tale-bearer, N. 19. 

Punchinello, frequented more than the church, N. 14. Pundi 
out in the moral part, ibid. 

Punning much recommended by the pradice of all ages, 
N. 61. In what age the pun chiefly flourilhed, ibid. A 
famous univerlity much infefted with it, ibid. Why banifli- 
cd at prefent out of the learned world, ihid. The definition 
of a pun, ibid. 

Quality no exemption from reproof, N. 34. 

Quixote, (don) patron of the Sighers club, N. 30. 

Rants confidered as blemiflies in our Englilh tragedies, 
N. 40. 

Rape of Proferpine, a French opera, fome particulars in it, 
N. 29. 

Reafon, inftead of governing paflion, is often fubfervient to 
it, N, 6 . 

Rebus, a kind of falfe wit in vogue among the ancients, N. 59. 
and our own countrymen, ibid. A rebus at Blenheim-houfe 
condemned, ibid. 

Reuitativo, (Italian) not agreeable to an Englilh audience, 
N. 29. Recitative inufic in every language ought to be 
adapted to the accent of the language, ibid.^ 

Retirement, the pleafure of it, where truly enjoy^, N. 4. 

Rich, (Mr.) would not fuffer the opera of Whittington’s Cat 
to be performed in his houle, and the reafon for it, N. 5. 

Royal Excliange, tlie great refort to it, N. 69. 
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Salmok. (Mrs.) her ingenuity^ N. 28. 

Sandiorius, his invention, N. 2<. 

Scholar’s egg, what fo called, N. 58. 

Sempionia, a profell admirer of the French nation, N. 45. 

Senfe ; fome men of fenfe more defpicable than common beg~ 
gars, N. 6. 

Sent^, (Captain) a member of the Spedlator’s club, his cba> 
raaer, N. it 

Sextus Quintus, the pope, an inftance of his unfotgiving' 
temper, N. 23. 

Shadows and realities not mixed in the fame piece, N. 5. 

Shovel, (Ur Cloudeiley) the ill contrivance of his monument 
in Wellminller abbey, N. 26. 

Sidney, (Hr Philip) his opinion of the fong of Chevy Chace, 
N. 70. 

Sighers, a club of them in Oxford, N. 30. Their regulations, 
ibid. 

Sign-polls, the abfurdities of many of them, N. 28. 

S<Krates, his temper and prudence, N. 23. 

Solitude; an exemption from pallions the only plealing Ibli- 
tude, N. 4. 

Sophocles, his condudl in his tragedy of Eledlra, N. 44. 

Sparrows bought for the ufe of the opera, N. 5. 

Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Athenians, N . 6. 

Spedlator, (The) his prefatory difeourfe, N. i. His great 
taciturnity, ibid. His villon of public credit, N. 3. His 
entertainment at the tabic of an acquaintance, N. 7. His 
recommendation of his fpcculations, N. 10. Advertifed in 
the Daily Courant, N. 1 2 . His encounter with a lion behind 
the fccnes, N. 13. The dellgn of his writings, N. 16. No 
party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the mould of his face, 
N. 17. His artifice, N. 19. His defire to corredl impu- 
dence, N. 20. And rcfolution to march on in the caufe of 
virtue, N. 34. His vifit to a travelled lady, N. 45. His fpe- 
culations in the firll principles, N. 46. An odd accident tliat 
befel him at Lloyd’s collee-houfe, ibid. His advice to our 
Englilh pindaric writers, N. 58. His examcn of Sir Fop- 
pling Flutter, N.iSj. 

Spleen, a common excule for dulnels, N. 53. 

Starers reproved, N. 20. 

Statira, in what propofed as a pattern to the fair fex, N. 41. 

Superllition, the folly of it deferibed, N. 7. 

Sulanna, or Innocence Betrayed, to be exhibited by Mr. 
Powell, with a new pair of elders, N. 14. 



I N D E X. 

Tbmflak, one of the Spe^tor’s clubf his charader, N.«. 

That) his remonftrance, N. 8o. 

Theatre (Englifli) the pradiice of it in feveral inftances cen- 
fared, N. 4a, N.44, N. 51. 

Thunder, of great ufe on the ftage, N. 44. 

Thunderer to the playhoufe, the hard(hips put upon him, and 
his defire to be made a cannon, N. 36. 

Tom Titt to ^rfonate fingine birds in the opera, N. 5. 

Tom the Tyrant, firft minifter of the cofiee-houfe between 
the hours of eleven and twelve at night, N. 49. 

Tombs in Weftminfter vifited by the Specbtor, N. a6. £Gs 
reflexion upon them, ibid. 

Trade, the benefit of it to Great Britain, N. 6^. 

Tragedy ; a perfect tragedy the nobleft proda£fcion of human 
nature, N. 39. Wherein the modern tragedy excels that 
of Greece and Rome, ibid. Blank verfe the mod proper 
for an Englilh tragedy, ibid. The Englilh tragedy conR ; 
dered, ibiX, 

Tragi'Comedy, the produdlof the Englilh theatre, a monftroos 
invention, N. 40. 

Travel highly neceflary to a coquette, N. 45. The behaviour 
of a travelled lady in the playhoufe, ibid. 

Truth an enemy to falfe wit, N. 63. 

Triphiodorus, the great lipogrammatift of antiquity, N. 59. 

Venice Preferved, a tragedy founded on a wrong plot, 
N. 39. 

Uglinefs, foroe fpeculations upon it, N. 32. 

Vifit ; a vifit to a travelled lady which fhe received in her 
bed, defcribed, N. 45. 

Underftanding, the abufe of it is a great evil, N. 6. 

Vocifer, the qualifications that make him pafs for a fine gen-, 
tleman, N. 75. 

Who and Which, their petition to the Spedlator, N. 78. 

Wit, the mifchief of it when accompanied with vice, N. 23. 
Very pernicious when not tempered with virtue and hu- 
manity, ibid. Turned into deformity by ailediation, N. 38. 
Only to be valued as it is applied, N. 6. The hiftory of 
falfe wit, ibid. Every man would be a wit if he could, 
N.59. ilie way to try a piece of wit, N. 62. Mr. Locke’s 
reflexion on the difierence between wit and judgment, ibid. 
The god of wit defcribed, N. 63. 
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Women the more powerful part of our people, N. 4. Theu 
ordinary employments, N. 10. Smitten with fuperficials, 
N. 15. Their ufual converfation, ibid. Their ftrongefi 
paffion, N. 33. Not te be confidered merely as objedls of 
fight, ibid. 

Woman of quality, her drefs the produds of an hundred 
climates, N. 69. 

Yarico, the ftory of her adventure, N. it. 
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